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ALANUS MAGNUS, 


THESE pages relate to a personage once celebrated and conspicuous, 
but now passed away into an obscurity worse than mere oblivion, be- 
cause it is less easy to remedy. The confusion in which his history 
is involved chiefly arises from the circumstance of the same city having 
produced at nearly the same epoch two persons of the same name, 
and of character and pursuits not entirely dissimilar. If Dromio of 
Ephesus and Dromio of Syracuse gave rise to various misunderstand- 
ings, how much more so may two Alani, living at the same time, and 
both of them de Insulis ? 

Several reasons may render it not undesirable to speak in some 
little detail of the principal personage so called. One is, that he was 
a considerable and important writer upon those religious sects in 
France to which some consequence has of late been attached under 
the appellations of Albigeois and Vaudois. And another reason is, 
that his history and later writings involve certain hidden peculiarities 
that are worthy of development, and curious enough to detect in one 
who was regarded, both personally and by virtue of the high office he 
had filled, as the very jus et norma of orthodoxy to the whole realm of 
France. 

Lastly, the great rarity of his works in this country may render it 
agreeable to some readers to see an account of them. The amplest, 
and much the least incorrect, edition of his extant works was published 
at Antwerp in 1654, by Charles de Visch, Cistercian Prior of Dunes, 
under a long title, of which this is the substance—“ Alani Magni de 
Insulis, Sacree Theologiee Doctoris, Cognomine Universalis, &c., &c., 
Opera Moralia, Pareenetica, et Polemica que reperiri potuerunt, &c.” 
They fill one volume of the small folio size, which appears to be ex- 
ceedingly scarce in these parts. The writer believes that the libraries 
of Bodley at Oxford, of Cambridge University, and of the British 
Museum, do not contain any copy of it. If the royal library of Paris 
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2 ALANUS MAGNUS. 


contains the volume, it is the more surprising that Monsr. Roquefort, 
in the Biographie Universelle,* should describe it (as he seems to do) 
without ever having looked at it. Among the various tracts forged 
by the alchemists, there appeared at Leyden, in 1600, one entitled 
« Alani de Insulis Dicta de Lapide Philosophico.’’ Monsr. Roquefort, 
speaking of the Antwerp edition, says, “ On trouve dans cette editione 
le ‘ Dicta de Lapide Philosophico.’”’ If he has found in it either that 
alchemical tract itself, or any allusion to it, he has been more fortu- 
nate than another has been in the examination of an apparently per- 
fect copy. It seems probable that he never had the book in his hands. 
Subsequently, that is to say, in the second edition of his Bibliotheca 
Cisterciensium, the same De Visch published for the first time certain 
other portions of the works of Alanus. And in the same workt he 
announced the existence in MS. at Louvain of his poem, “ De Mundo 
Triplici ;” but unfortuately left it where he found it. 

The first question that meets us is the date of the Alanus surnamed 
Magnus. 

It must be premised that there was a certain Alanus de Insulis,} a 
native, as no man has disputed, of the city of Lisle, in Flanders, pro- 
perly called Ryssel; who enjoyed the friendship and patronage of St. 
Bernard of Clara Vallis, and to whom an interesting letter from Pierre 
de Celles is preserved in the Bibliotheca Patrum.g He left behind him 
two little works—viz., an Explanation of the Prophecies of Merlin, and 
a Life of St. Bernard. We also possess the will or testament by which 
he disposes of his worldly goods, and which is important, from his 
having affixed the date of the year, a.p. 1182. In his Merlin, he says, 
‘IT remember, when I was still a little boy (puerulus) in Flanders, at 
Insula, where I was born, that a woman was detected in witchcraft,” 
&c., and subjoins, “this was at the time when Count Theodoric was 
invited into Flanders by the men of Lisle, Ghent, and Bruges,” &c. 
This event, saith de Visch, was certainly from 1128 to 1130. There- 
fore they who say that he was sent to Clairvaux to receive instruction 
about the year 1128,|| must have a little antedated that circumstance 
of his life. Thither, however, he wassent, and studied under Bernard. 
He was promoted to the rank of abbot of the new abbey of Ripatorium, 
or La Rivour, near Troyes; and from thence was elevated in 1151 to 
the bishopric of Auxerre in Burgundy. In 1167, after performing 
active and efficient services to the secular church in the administration 
of that diocese, he resigned his functions, and retired to the monastery 
of Clara Vallis, where he spent the greater part of his remaining life, 
and died. The Abbé Lebceuf, in his History of Auxerre, deposes to 
having seen his monument at Clairvaux@ in 1730, with the inscription 
“Hic jacet dhus Alanus I. Abbas Ripatorii deinceps Autissiod. Ep. 


obiitanno....’” The date was at that time defaced. But formerly 








* Second Art. of Alain de Lisle. 

t Bibl. Scr. Cist. p. 13. ed. 1656. Polyearp. Leyser Poet. Medii Avi. p, 1092, 
t Styled in some old MSS, Petrus Alanus. 

§ Tom. xii. part 2, p. 251, cit. de Visch, Bibl. Cist. p. 16, ed. 1649. 

| Biogr. Universelle, First Art. of Alain de Lisle. 

q Hist. Auxerre, i. p. 300, 
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(saith he) people could read “ 1182.’ Nosuch thing ever was or could 
be read. It was the date of his will, and they could read that; but it 
was not the date of his death. For Messieurs de Ste. Marthe* found 
him acting as a mediator in some monastic quarrels in 1183, and 
affixing his signature to a public document in 1185. With what year 
the mutilated inscription should be supplied remains uncertain. But 
probably we have traced him nearly down to his hour of rest. 

At a later period, as all are fully agreed, died the more famous and 
voluminous author whose extant remains bear the title of Alanus 
Magnus. Citeaux was the place of his burial ; and the epitaph on his 
monument—which began with three lines running to this effect in 
English, 

‘* Brief space of time laid in brief space of ground 
Alan, in whom all human lore was found. 


He knew the arts all seven, and scriptures twain, 
But, dying, could nor give them nor retain” — 


concluded with declaring that he died in 1294, 
* Mille ducenteno, nonageno quoque quarto.” 


It was situated on the left-hand side of the cloisters as you entered 
the abbey church. Of the birth date of Alanus Magnus nothing can 
be said; unless it be, that the words “ brevis hora,” in the first line, 
are not so likely to have been applied to a man of extreme age, over- 
ripe, and dropping from the branch, as to one whose time of life had 
given longer hopes. The intermediate dates of his life are entirely 
wanting. 

This solitary but important date seems to have passed current, till 
the laborious Casimir Oudin, (a Premonstratensian monk, who had em- 
braced Calvinism,) in his work, “ De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis,” + 
published a refutation of it, which appears clear and decisive. 
Matthieu Bonhomme, in his edition of Alan’s Parabole, in 1501, had 
given only the three first lines of the epitaph, observing that they were 
with difficulty deciphered ; and this was considerably anterior to any 
quotation of the entireepitaph. It is therefore to be supposed that the 
four last hexameters were subsequently inscribed on his tomb by the 
Cistercians. He proves by the following authorities that Alanus 
really died in A.p, 1202 or 1203, not Jess than ninety-one or two years 
earlier. The Chronicon Belgicum ending in 1475 states that Magister 
Alanus, author of the Anticlaudian, the Ars Praedicandi, and of a work 
against the Albigenses, Waldenses, &c., died at Citeaux in 1202. 
Otho de Sancto Blasio, the continuator of Otho of Frisingen, (who 
flourished early in the 13th century,) places the same Alanus between 
Peter Cantor, who died in 1190, and Preepositivus Cremonensis, who 
died in 1210, which quadrates with the date 1202. Alberic of Trois- 
fontaines, writing in 1241, identifies Alanus Magnus by the same 
three works, and says that he died at Citeaux in 1203, And how 
(asks Oudin, with very natural triumph) could he allude at all, in 
1241, to the death of a man who lived till 1294? He further inquires, 
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* Gallia Christiana in Eccl. Autissiodorensi. + Tom. ii, p. 1388, ete. 













































4 ALANUS MAGNUS. 


why, if so, Henry of Ghent should have classed him among the writers 
of the 12th century? And he might, with a moment's more thought, 
have asked a more searching question—viz., how could Henry of 
Ghent, who departed this life in 1293, speak of him as already de- 


‘parted, “ingenii sui monumenta relinquens,”* who did not die till 1294? 


It is curious that the Cistercians should have thus hugely erred in date 
concerning one of their own luminaries; but no such consideration 
can shake his historical arguments. 

And some remarks may be further adduced in the way of confirma- 
tion to them. Philip Walter de Chastellon, otherwise styled Gual- 
therus de Insulis, provost of the Canons of Tournay, wrote his once 
famous Alexandreis in the period between the years 1176 and 1201, 
during which period William, first archbishop of Rheims,t to whom 
it was dedicated, sate. Henry of Ghent says of that poem, “ It is at 
the present day of such high dignity in the schools of the grammarians, 
that the study of the ancient poets is neglected for it.” They might 
have learnt better from the author himself, who, in his Prologus, dis- 
tinctly informs us that he is not at al] superior to Virgil, “non me arbitror 
Mantuano vate meliorem.”’ Such great celebrity in a poet, whom he 
might fairly consider as no way more entitled to admiration than him- 
self, seems to have moved the spleen and jealousy of his fellow towns- 
man, Alanus de Insulis, who hath these lines :— 


“ Illic pannoso plebescit carmine noster 
Ennius, et Priami fortunas intonat ; illic 
Mevius in ceelos audens os ponere mutum 
Gesta ducis Mucedum tenebrosi carminis umbra 
Pingere dum tentat, in primo limine fessus 
Heret et ignavam queritur torpeseere musam. ”f 


In the two first verses we may detect an allusion to Josephus 
Iscanus, whose Bellum Trojanum was addressed to Baldwin while he 
was archbishop of Canterbury, and consequently published between 
the years 1184 and 1191. And when it is considered that the Alex- 
andreis opens with this line— 


“ Gesta ducis Macedum totum vyulgata per orbem,” || 


it will scarcely be disputed by any one that Gualtherus de Insulis is 
the object of satire. It is less certain, but seems most probable, from 
the tone of the passage, that contemporaries and rivals are here 
maligned. There is another curious passage of the Anticlaudian,§ in 
which he thus falls foul of some contemporary grammarian, accusing 
him both of apostasy and bad grammar :— Our apostate handles all 
the topics of grammar, suffering in his discourses the dull torpor of 


eet eeeeenenasnastas 
A 


* Sce Henr. Gandav. de Scr. Eccle. c. 21, p. 121, ed. Fabricii. 
* Not William II., as Fabricius in Bibl. Med. et Inf. Latin. erroneously asserts. 


— prelate sate from 1219 to 1226, by which all Oudin’s authorities would be 
upset. 


¢ Anticlaud. i. 165-70. 
| So in edit. 1613; and not “ 
Gualtier. 
§ Anticlaud. 2. ». 488, 
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sleep. Erring in his writings, he is thought to be either drunk, or mad, 
or asleep. He goes lame in faith, lest his tractate should go lame in 
reputation ; and sells his faith lest he should lose the rewards of his 
book—and prefers an aberration from faith to an aberration from 
fame.”* Those who are well skilled in points of medieeval history and 
learning will perhaps be able to identify the object of this extraordi- 
nary attack.t 

Taking it for ascertained that Alanus Magnus de Insulis died in 
1202 or 1203, and Bishop Petrus Alanus de Insulis at an unknown 
date not anterior to 1185, we have no chronological data entirely to 
preclude their having been, as Oudin, Fabricius, and others thought, 
one and the same. Yet no opinion on history can be more clearly 
false ; for no point is better fixed than that one was buried at 
Clairvaux, and the other at Citeaux, and that both their ancient 
epitaphs were partly legible. And all that is reported of them is quite 
distinct. The active bishop of Auxerre was never reputed a remark- 
able scholar; and the Cistercian never speaks of himself, or is spoken 
of by others, as a bishop. 

Some of the French, including Abbé Lebceuf, have wished to ap- 
propriate Alanus to themselves, by contending that Insulee, in his case, 
did not mean Ryssel in Flanders, but a certain obscure place called 
Lisle, in the Comtat Venaissin, near Avignon. But this paradox can 
only be supported by crushing the grave and ancient testimony of 
Henry of Ghent, bishop of ‘Tournay, who wrote in the latter half of 
the century of which the commencement had witnessed Master Alan’s 
death. To suppose that a man of Ghent and Tournay, when he 
speaks of Insulee simply and without more, means a minute place in 
Provence, would be excess of paradox. But in this instance we find 
him grouping together a series of Insulensian Flemings. 

Cap. 19. Walterus Insulis oppido Flandrie oriundus, &c. 

Cap. 20. Walterus dictus de Castellione, Insulis oriundus, &c. 

Cap. 21. Alanus Insulis oriundus liberalium artium peritus Parisiis 
ecclesiasticee scholee preefuit. 

All succeeding writers unite in the same strain, styling him Teutoni- 
cus, Insulensis Germanus, Insulensis que civitas est in Belgio, Insulen- 
sis Flander, natione Belga, &c. 

Let France, therefore, content herself with claiming the greater part 
of this man’s life and labours, as well as his death and sepulchre. ‘That 
Alanus was the master or president of the theological school, univer- 
sity, or Sorbonne ¢ of Paris, appears to be a fact beyond dispute, being 
expressly averred both by Henricus Gandavensis and Trithemius, and 
confirmed by the contents of his works; for his Ars Preedicandi is a 


* Erratque fides ne rumor aberret. 

t Peter of Novara, or Peter Lombard, Master of the Sentences, was so absurd as 
to maintain that the humanity of our Lord was non aliquid, which absurdity was con- 
demned by the council of Tours in 1163. But I should rather incline to conjecture 
that the nominalism of Peter Abelard is assailed by Alanus, who was a realist. Still 
none of all this is exactly grammar. 

t So called afterwards, but not till about 1274, from Robert de Sorbon ; and so 
called in these pages only by way of prolepsis. 
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series of normal lectures to instruct the young clergy in the art of 
teaching their flocks, and his Liber Poenitentialis is of the same cha- 
racter. He owes to his authority and exertions in that station his titles 
of“ Magister’ and of “ Doctor Universalis.”’ It is probable that he was 
raised to it some few years after Peter Lombard had ceased to teach. 
When he gave it up does not seem to be known,* except that it was 
subsequently to the third council in Lateran, which met in 1179; 
but how he did so is recorded in a very curious tale.+ 

He had given out that on a certain day he would deliver a lecture, 
unfolding the whole doctrine of the theologians concerning the mystery 
of the most holy Trinity, and bring it home to the comprehensions of 
all his hearers. On the eve of the appointed day, he strolled forth 
along the banks of the Seine, musing in his mind in what manner he 
might best perform what he had undertaken. It so happened, as he 
sauntered along, that he observed a little boy ladling water out of the 
river with a cockle-shell into a little trench which he had dug. The 
master smiled, and asked him what he was about; and received for 
answer, that he was going to empty the whole river into the trench. 
“That,” rejoined he, “is impossible.”” But he had scarcely said so when 
his heart misgave him, that he was himself still more unable to accom- 
plish the task of the ensuing day, and he broke into tears, mingled with 
bitter self-reproaches and a deep sense of his own arrogance. ‘The 
next day, when he had come forward to address a numerous assembly, 
he gave utterance tono other words than these, (which afterwards be- 
came a proverb,) “ Sufficiat vobis vidisse Alanum,”’ and precipitately 
withdrew himself from the astonished audience. He made the best 
of his way to Citeaux, with which abbey he had not (so far as we can 
learn) any previous connexion, and sought admission there as a con- 
versus, (that is, a lay-brother employed in menial services,{) which 
was granted to him in ignorance of his real name and character. His 
employment during this retreat was that of a shepherd, to which the 
renovated epitaph at Citeaux alludes, “ conversus, gregibus commissus 
alendis.” How long he continued in this pastoral incognito does not 
appear, but he certainly did emerge from it. There is no trace of his 
ever resuming his functions at Paris, and Citeaux was probably his 
rincipal residence till his death. 

This narrative (with which Trithemius was acquainted) has been 
treated slightingly, partly because it is connected with a fable,§ and 
partly because of its supposed improbability. But as regards the 
former objection, the two parts of the story are quite unconnected. 
The four lines added by the Cistercians, to supply the defaced portion 








* Inasmuch as he makes mention of that council in a work which, we cannot 
doubt, was composed anterior to his flight from Paris. 

t J. Buzelini Gallo-Flandria ap. de Visch de Vita Alani, s. 2. 

~ Converso and conversa, convers and converse, are still used in the same sense. 

§ It has been pretended that, in his menial disguise, he followed the abbot of 
Citeaux to the fourth council of Lateran in 1215, and got into a dispute with some 
heretic, who exclaimed, “ Aut diabolus, aut Alanus.” That council met thirteen 


years after his death, and the whole story (similar to one told of Sir T. More and 
Erasmus) is good for nothing. 
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ALANUS MAGNUS. 7 
of his epitaph, simply state the fact of his being a conversus and a 
shepherd, with no allusion to the latter portion of the tale. 

As to its probability, we should remember that human nature is 
continually modified by the changeful influence of opinion. Civiliza- 
tion and refinement are tyrants in their practice, and permit of little 
deviation from the standard of ideas and manners to which they have 
set their stamp. They allow of no eccentric movements, and tolerate 
no idiosyncrasies of the human mind; and as they advance, we find 
both fewer odd men, and fewer remarkable or admirable men. In our 
modern societies you may eat your fill of your own heart, but you 
have no facilities afforded you warov dvOpwrwy ddeciver. The con- 
science and feelings have to be much suppressed and dissembled ; and 
those who cannot thus master the working that is within them may 
just go mad and hang themselves. Among us, therefore, the motives 
and ideas which drove this learned scholar from the scene of his glory 
into a secret exile from society, from fame, and from his best-loved 
pursuits, may sound improbable. Probable they are, nevertheless ; as 
probable in that age as the pursuits of an honorary secretary to a tract 
society might then have seemed improbable. 

So far as the substance of this history is concerned, the following 
circumstance occurs to confirm its truth. It is not disputed that 
‘“‘sufficiat vidisse Alanum” passed into commcn use as a proverb. 
Now that proverb must either have originated as a mere compliment 
to Alanus, or in some special anecdote. But, considered in the former 
light, it would be an hyperbole beyond all measure and bearing, and 
unwarranted by his degree of celebrity. It never was heard say of 
Homer or Aristotle, of Aquinas or Scotus, or any such man, however 
renowned, that “ to see him wasenough.’”’ Not to add that, if it were 
said, it would be but nonsense, and really no compliment at all. 
Therefore the proberb, so unaccountable generally, must have arisen 
specially. And that being once admitted, there can be no reason to 
seek for its origin in any other incident than the one to which the narra- 
tive refers it. 

But we may not, after all, have got to the bottom of his feelings in 
this affair, and his words concerning it may by no means have declared 
the whole counsel of his heart. It was a serious step thus to fly from 
his post at the very moment when he had a public duty in hand, and 
it wus one calculated to become a rock of offence to many minds that 
had invoked his learning and authority to help their unbelief. It does 
not seem to have been such a great or difficult thing for a practised 
teacher to present to his class, at one sitting, a clear view of the defini- 
tions and illustrations of the mystery of the holy Trinity, as it was 
taught by theologians. It did not really resemble the childish conceit 

of emptying the Seine into a puddle. For although that topic is a very 
high one, and, from its transcending nature, can only be com 
v0 ri diavoig, it is not one of vast extent, or of peculiar difficulty, 
to set forth and vindicate against exceptions. The church, and the 
fathers, and the schools, had gone before him to smooth his way.. We 
may, therefore, still inquire what anguish and perturbation of the in- 
ward man it could have really been that drove Alanus first into such 
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a sudden dereliction of purose and duty, and then to bury himself in 
an unknown solitude. ‘“ Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds to 
hear the bleatings of the flocks?’ A susceptible conscience, pricked 
with the conviction of intellectual pride and vanity, and worship of the 
world, is not the sole impulse by which he may have been deterred 
from publicly expounding and asserting the catholic verity. He may 
have studied away, and refined away, his own faith, and have precipi- 
tately renounced the idea of satisfying others when he could no longer 
satisfy himself. We shall discover no light reasons for apprehending 
that such was the real case ; and that he was delivered from the severe 
struggles of his soul, not by any recovery to Christian health, but by 
settling down into total impiety. ‘This willappear from a brief review 
of his works, which are on many accounts very interesting. 
( To be continued.) 


PHOTIUS.—No. L 


Tue great changes which have from time to time been effected in the 
intellectual and political condition of mankind are generally to be 
traced to the influence of illustrious men. According to the great 
scheme of providential government, such persons perform in human 
society a part analogous to that which has been assigned to the more 
powerful material agents in the physical world. The peculiarities 
which ultimately become characteristic of a nation may sometimes be 
attributed to the operation of an individual mind; and still more fre- 
quently we find that the life of an eminent man has produced a lasting 
effect upon the most important interests of his country. It is needless 
to remark that the characters ‘and fortunes of the persons who from 
merit or circumstances have gained admission to this highest class of 
human agents, deserve the most careful attention of all who are in- 
terested in moral and historical studies. 

Among the persons who have brought about great changes, and 
exercised a permanent influence upon the condition of a large 
portion of mankind, we must undoubtedly assign a conspicuous place 
to Photius, the distinguished patriarch of Constantinople. The Roman 
empire of the East forms the connecting link between the ancient 
and the modern world. We are indebted to its protracted existence 
for the greater part of what we know of Grecian literature and civi- 
lization. ‘That it handed down to us the torch of Hellenic learning 
was, however, in a great measure, due to Photius. Yet it is not 
merely on this account that his history is worthy of our curiosity. 
It has higher claims upon the attention of the Christian student. 
The circumstances under which he obtained and exercised the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity of the Kast were of serious and lasting import- 
ance to the universal church. The age of Photius is not more 
memorable as the era of the revival of Greek literature than as the 
commencement of the long separation of Eastern and Western 
Christendom. 
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Photius, however, has had the usual fate of those who have been 
conspicuous in party quarrels, His character and conduct have been 
very differently estimated by his friends and foes. The greater part 
of the information* which has come down to us from antiquity, was 
written by his declared enemies. In modern times he has been treated 
by the Romish writers with unfairness and virulence; while he has 
been vindicated by many protestants with a partiality scarcely less 
injurious to the cause of truth. Even our own Bishop Mountague, 
the editor of his Letters,+ has not escaped the contagion of prejudice, 
and has sometimes met the misrepresentations of Baronius with more 
of party spirit than candour, A fresh examination of the sources 
from which we derive his history, conducted with moderation and 
fairness, will, therefore, scarcely be deemed unnecessary: The result 
(it is hoped) of such an examination it is the intention of the writer 
to communicate in a series of papers to the British Magazine. 

Photius was descended from an illustrious family, whose members 
had for several generations borne the highest offices of the church and 
state in the Kastern empire. We have not the means of ascertaining 
the place, or the date, of his birth. In all probability, however, he 
was born at Constantinople, between the years 815 and 820.§ 
The patriarch Tarasius, who took so active a part in the second 
council of Nice, and distinguished himself by his zeal against the 
Iconoclasts, was his great uncle.|| His parents also adhered to the 
party which defended the use of images. And as he claims for them 





——— 


* The Life of the Patriarch Ignatius, written by Nicetas Davides Paphlago, the 
Letters and Memoirs printed with the Acts of the Synod of Constantinople of 869, 
which the Romanists call'the eighth general council, (ed. Rader, Ingolstad. 1604; and 
inserted in the subsequent editions of the councils,) and other contemporary letters, 
afford much minute information respecting the ecclesiastical affairs in which he took 
part. Several of the Byzantine historians of the following age supply particulars 
more or less valuable respecting the events of his public life. But his own works 
afford us the most important materials. _We may learn much from his epistles, and 
not a little from his other writings. 

+ Photii Sanctissimi Patriarchew Constantinopolitani Epistola. Per Reverendum 
Virum Richardum Montacutium Norvicensem nuper Episcopum, Latiné redditex, 
et Notis subinde illustrate. Londini, 1651. ‘This was a valuable accession to 
Byzantine literature, but the translation and notes were scarcely worthy of Bishop 
Mountague. It was a posthumous publication. This learned prelate died in 1641. 

$ “Hy obrog 3 Daring ov Taiv dyewiv Te xa) avwwiuwv, GAAR xal Tév bbyivav kara chpxas 
xo) weosfavav. Nicet. Vit. Ignatii, ap. Concil., tem. viii. col. 1197, B. edit. Labbe. 
These are the words of an enemy. It appears from Ignatius Diaconus, the bio- 
grapher of Tarasius, that George, the great-grandfather of Photius, wa’ prefect of the 
city; and Tarasius himself, before he was made patriarch, bore a high civil employ- 
ment. 

§ There is nothing which leads to a sure conjecture; But he could Scatcely have 
been much under forty when he became patriarch in 858 ; and it is almost impossible 
that he could have been very considerably older, as he appears to have possessed his 
characteristic energy in 886. 

|| Speaking of the second Nicene council, he says that the prelates assembled 
aux Ty jpettow wargoteiw, xal dyiwrdtw xal Tocpaxaghory avd) Tapacip, ‘Agywmioximy 
KeveravtivouriAsws, Epist. p. 60. Fabricius very properly remarks (Bibl. Grac., 
tom. ix. p. 369,) that warpifeog must mean a great uncle by the father's side. The 
translator of the letter to pope Nicolas given by Baronius, an. 861, No. 47, makes 


Photius speak of ‘‘ Tarasium nostrum proavunculum,” where the original word was; 
no doubt, the same. 


VoL. XVI.—July, 1839. c 
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the honour of martyrdom,* they must have suffered in their persons 
or property under the later Iconoclast emperors, and at all events died 
a premature death. The names of three of their children have been 
preserved by history; for a brilliant worldly career awaited the 
illustrious orphans. Deprived of parental care, they were thrown 
upon the kindness of powerful friends, or the energy of native genius. 
Their remarkable success would seem to indicate their talents as well 
as their fortune. Sergius contracted a splendid marriage with Irene,+ 
a sister of Theodora, the wife of the emperor Theophilus, so celebrated 
as regent during the minority of her son Michael. This fortunate 
connexion probably facilitated the advancement of his brothers. 
Tarasius bore offices of trust and dignity, and Photius became the first 
ecclesiastic in the empire. 

The malice of party hatred, indeed, has laboured to tarnish the 
splendor of his pedigree, and has represented him as pointed out by 
Heaven from his very childhood as one who should be the fruitful 
source of evil to the church. According to a story which is gravely 
related by a writer of the following century,} his father, a man of a 
heathen family, married a nun whom he hed carried off from her con- 
vent ;§ and from this unholy marriage was born the future patriarch. 
Before he was born, St. Michael of Sinada, a friend of his father, 
foretold that the child whose birth was then expected should attain 
the patriarchal dignity, and should be an enemy of the cross, When his 
mother, terrified by alarming predictions and her own frightful dreams, 
in tears presented him for baptism to James, abbot of Maximina, he 
baptized him by the name of Photius, but could only venture to com- 
fort her with a faint hope that “haply the wrath of God might pass 
from him.” His father was moved by certain tokens which he ob- 
served in him to express an apprehension that his wife might be the 
nun who was expected by the Jews to be the mother of Antichrist. || 
And St. Joannicius, of Mount Olympus, whose prayers were requested 
for the infant, could see that his heart desired not to know the ways 
of the Lord, and warned Sergius of what his son was destined to do. 








© Mod wo warne; aod dé wos whtng; oby) mingd Ty Biw wgoemaiSavres wiv Coa magtu- 
gimdg abroig xal Tig Umouoviig Buexdomes oTéEPavos, SarTOv Numevres 43 Star go gyorre; Epist. 
234, p. 349. 

t Constantini Porphyrogenneti Continuator, lib. iv. ¢, 22, ap. Seriptores post 
Theophanem, p. 80. 

¢ Symeon Magister ac Logotheta. Annales, ap. Scriptores post Theophanem, 
pp. 331, 382. Edit. Venet. He brought down his history to the last year of Ro- 
manus II. a.p. 962 ; about which time he probably wrote. He is generally supposed 
to be the writer who is better known as Simeon Metaphrastes. Fabr. Bibl. Gree. 
tom. vi. p. 352. 

§ ‘o vag Légyiog Euxod aluartos ay, ele Movarrhgiov yuvauxsion elomemndynag, nai movac~ 
telay ixeider agwacas, xal TalTny dmocynuaricas, tAate yuaixa, Simeon Magist., 
p. 331, D. This is a trait characteristic of the time when it is supposed to have 
taken place—i. e., the reign of Leo the Armenian; but it does not agree with what 
Photius says of his parents, nor indeed with what is said in praise of their piety by 
this very writer—namely, that they GiAcuévayo: tear, p. 332, B. 

|| Ségyios 88 6 warng airod, épav rod cyusia iv ata, EAeye, Mi aga fh wag’ Ebpalos 
Dwikoutrm movdergia, h Tov 'Avtlygictoy mi\Aovea tliatev, h yuh mov toriv; ibid. 
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PHOTIUS. ll 


But as we find no trace of these marvels in the contemporary autho- 
rities, and as the account given by this writer of his parentage is 
clearly false, we need feel no scruple in disregarding these fearful 
stories, and imputing them to the invention and credulity of his 
enemies. They would, indeed, be altogether unworthy of notice, did 
they not tend to illustrate the spirit in which his history has been 
written, and to shew us in the outset that we have entered upon a 
task in which, if we would proceed safely, we stand in great need of 
caution and judgment. 

Scarcely anything is known of the early life of Photius. We have 
no satisfactory information respecting his childhood, or his youth. It 
is evident, however, that he enjoyed the benefit of a regular education, 
His learning was not the ill-assorted and inaccurate erudition of the 
self-taught scholar, but the solid and balanced knowledge of the well- 
trained student. And as we can scarcely be expected to give credit 
to the spiteful legend that it was gained by the practice of unlawful 
arts,* it is most natural to suppose that he was a disciple of some of 
the scholars who, during his early years, were eminent for learning at 
Constantinople. 

To explain the state of things which prevailed in the Eastern 
empire at the time when Photius received his education, we must 
venture upon a somewhat long digression, and review the transactions 
of the preceding century. ‘The Byzantine history of that period is 
chiefly occupied by the memorable conflict between the opposers and 
defenders of the use of images. In sketching the history of the 
Iconoclast period, I shall briefly indicate the principal sources. Of the 
moderns, till within the last fifty or sixty years, there was literally no 
one who, in writing on this subject, thought it necessary to observe 
even the semblance of impartiality. It was fairly abandoned to the 
controversialists. More recently, Walch’s collection of the materials 
(Historie der Kezereien, Th. x.) has been admirable; and Schlosser 
(Geschichte der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser,) and Neander (Geschichte 
der Christlichen Religion u. Kirche, Bd. iii. s, 282—326,) have written 
with learning and moderation. But the history of this remarkable 
period has not yet been thoroughly examined. The original simplicity 
of the Christian worship had been gradually corrupted by the sensual 
and ardent people of the East and South ; and in the interval between 
the fourth and eighth centuries, images had been universally intro- 
duced into the churches of the empire. The principal events recorded 
in the inspired narratives were painted on the walls, and embroidered 


— 





* According to the writer who has recorded the scandalous stories above referred 
to, he met with a Jewish magician, who offered to make him acquainted with the 
whole circle of Grecian learning, and to enable him to excel all who were famed for 
wisdom. ‘The condition exacted was, as usual in such cases, the denial of the cross, 
“ENG pet’ Ect ig rév8e viv rémov, xal dgvncas Thy TUmoy iv ‘Incoly wgoonAwoapmey, xat 
Sicw oe wmapadocov Pudaxriv, xal Eoras nh (wh cov waca by eunmeci@o xai waoity xal mOrAH 
cotig xal yacs. Symeon Magist. Annal., p. 3382, D. The youth complied, and from 
that time was incessantly engaged in the study of forbidden books of divination and 
astrology—éx rors 38 rails am nyoceumevous altar RibAous Tig pavTiKns nad KOT EOAOyiKs TEga~ 
THas obx amooyopaevos Tey voov. Ibid. 
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in tapestry in the sacred edifices; and the images and pictures of the 
ancient and more modern saints found their way not only into 
monasteries and churches, but into public buildings designed for civil 
purposes, and the houses of devout individuals. The human mind 
prefers a material to a spiritual worship. The sensible aids to devotion 
which had been encouraged or permitted by zealous and pious men 
as calculated to instruct the ignorant,* and to stimulate the languid 
feelings of the dull,t became the means of promoting superstition and 
error. The Christian world soon exhibited a veneration for the 
representations of the Saviour, the virgin, and the saints and martyrs, 
which bore a dangerous resemblance to idolatry. If the well instructed 
and enlightened could use them with advantage, or impunity, to the 
vulgar of all ranks they were fraught with peril. They had been 
widely perverted to the encouragement of superstition, and had led to 
flagrant abuses, when, soon after the commencement of the eighth 
century, the measures which were taken against them by the founder 
of a new dynasty began the long conflict which for a hundred and 
twenty years disturbed the tranquillity of the Eastern empire. 

By one of those sudden revolutions which have ever been so fre- 
quent in the East, Leo,t a native of Isauria, who had ascended from 
the lowest rank to the command of the army, had been raised to the 
throne of Constantinople, (A.p. 717.) In early life he appears to 
have had some intercourse with the neighbouring infidels, and had 
been struck by the scandal which was given to the Jews and Moslems 
by what they regarded as the Christian idolatry. ‘The success of his 
career inspired him with confidence in himself, and contempt for his 
corrupt and effeminate subjects; and when at length (a. pv. 726) 
he found himself in secure possession of the supreme power, he set 
himself with all the energy of a fortunate adventurer to effect a refor- 
mation of the abuses of the church.¢ He soon found that he had to 
contend with serious difficulties. The patriarch Germanus, who was 
a man wholly addicted to the prevailing superstitions, obstinately re- 
fused to concur in his designs against the images. But the despot is 











* "Omws dvol mh eidétes yodumara, pyde Suvdmevos Tag Sela dvayiwaionew yoaPag, ™ 
Sewole Paty SwypaPias, pungny Te Aambavwow Tig TAY yunoiog TH aAnGivy Crp SedourAeuxdTwy 
av8eayaiias. Nilus (Epist. ad Olympiodorum) cited by Le Quien in his note on 
S. Joan. Damascen. de fide OrthodoxA, lit. iv. ec. 15, tom. i. p. 281. Ideired 
enim pictura in Ecclesiis adhibetur, ut hi, qui literas nesciunt, saltem in parietibus 
videndo legant, que legere in codicibus non yalent. §S. Gregor., Magni Epist. ad 
Serenum Massiliensem Episcopum, 

t Illum toto corde, tot intentione queris, cujus imaginem prez oculis habere de- 
sideras, ut te visio corporalis quotidiana reddat exercitatum : ut dum picturam illius 
vides, ad illum animo inardescas, cujus imaginem videre desideras. §. Gregor M. 
Epist. ad Secundinum. 

t Nicephor. Patr. Hist., p. 34 et seq. Edit, Paris. Theophan, Chronograph. 
p- 260 et seq. Edit. Venet. 

§ Some unusual volcanic phenomena in the Archipelago, which caused great 
alarm, afforded him a motive, or a pretext, for beginning at this particular time. 
Tavta, Paci, &xoucavra Ty BaciAga imodaubaver Selas ipytis elves primate nad rig altla 
Tata xexivyxe Sincxtmrecbos, ivredbey Acuwiy xara Tig eloeRelag leraron’ xal Tay Lega» €1KO= 
uenaTOY meAeTay Thy KabaicEcIW’ we ix TAY TOUT WY iBoveews Te xal Weocxuncews yeyovivas 
odmevog TO Tecaoriov, xaxws edx¢. Nicephor. p. 37, C. Theophanes (p. 269) agrees 
with Nicephorus. 
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slow to recognise any right that stands in opposition to his will, and 
the emperors of the East had already frequently exceeded the func- 
tions of the civil magistrate, and presumed to legislate for the church, 
The opposition of the ecclesiastical authorities, therefore, did not deter 
Leo from his enterprise; and when it had become apparent that the 
changes which he effected were not less unacceptable to the people 
than they were to the clergy, tumults and insurrections only served to 
confirm him in his purpose. His measures, though unlawful and 
tyrannical, were conceived and executed with prudence and vigour. 
An unsuccessful rebellion, excited by the violent image-worshippers, 
strengthened his authority, and enabled him to claim in his favour the 
intervention of Heaven. All who were within the reach of his power 
were soon obliged to submit in silence. And though John of 
Damascus, the first theologian of the age, who was a subject of the 
caliphs, warmly defended the prevailing practices, and boldly de- 
nounced the irregular course pursued by the reformer,* and the 
Roman pontifis, protected by distance and the affection of their flock, 
raised against him the cry of heresy, and encouraged a revolt of the 
imperial provinces in Italy,+ he pursued his course unmoved by these 
various difficulties, and persevered in removing the images from the 
churches of the empire. 

Constantine, his son and successor (A.D, 741), zealously carried out 
the designs of Leo. He had all the energy of his father; but he was 
destitute of his moderation and prudence, and suffered himself to be 
provoked by rebellion and insult to acts of severity and cruelty. ‘To 
give legality to his measures, he convened at Constantinople a nume- 
rous synod (A.D. 754), which claimed to be regarded as the seventh 
general council, ia which 338 bishops were prevailed upon solemnly 
to anathematize image-worship, and to approve what had been done 
by the emperors for the reformation of the church.|| The recusants, 





—— ~ 


* S. Joannis Damasceni tres Orationes pro Sacris Imaginibus, ap. Opera, Tom. i. 
pp- 307—390. Edit. La Quien. ’AmBore r& rot Kalcagos, Kaloags, xa) Ta To) Cao, TH Oey, 
imlxouty oor, OD Baeired, bv rove xard tly Bley wetyuaci, Pipes, TiAecs, SoosAmplaus, iv olf 
cou Ta xd" hude byxeyeluotas® by 83 TH ExxAnciagting xaTagTAcel, byouey TOE Wor dvac, 
Tous AaAicavrag Huiv Tov Adyov, xal Turacavrag Thy ixxAncimaoriniy Secuodeciav® ob meral- 
Comey Coie aiava, & Eevro of Wariges nudv, AAR xarhyouey Tag Wagadicess, xabug wagera~ 
Comer. 6h 74g heEomeba tiv olxcBoudy tng exxAnolas, xdyv iv pixg@ xabougely, xara cmixpdy Td 
way xaradvinceru. Orat. II. sect. 12, p. 336, C. 

t Gregorii ii, Epistole ad Leonem, Concil., tom. vii. col. 8 et seq. 

$ Nicephor. Patr. Hist. p. 38 et seq. Theophan. Chronograph., p. 276 et. 
seq. Vita S. Stephani Junioris, ap. Analecta Graca, Benedict., p. 396 et seq. Oratio 
adyersus Constantinum Cabalinum, ap. S. Joan. Damascen. Opera, tom. i. p. 613— 
628. Suidas, in voc. Constantinus. 

|| The decree of this council (tgog rig dylas meyddAns nad olxcumenxiig ECB/ung curd8ov), 
a most interesting document, is extant in the acts of the second council’ of Nice, 
(Concil. Tom. vii. col. 396—533,) where it was read in the sixth session. From 
this it appears that the council condemned image-worship upon strictly ecclesiastical 
principles, that is, as contrary to scripture and catholic tradition. After reciting a 
number of passages from scripture and the fathers, it thus proceeds: Tatras oly Tas 
VErPinds xd warginks magtughas tv ty waghyts hud Sow we ix wodAwy iAlyag dbgoeloavres 
cwrefaixauer, Bix Td wh ele minog ToLtov txTehecout WAsleTwy vig xa ddAwy ovowy, Exoveing 
WaceAlwopey Ti drupe wAriGos. ix Tor Twy oly Tay SeomvevoTaw xal Manaclwy yoapav re wad 
Wartowy ReCalwe olnobeundirres, xal ini rh witoa Tig iv wreduars Selec Aatgelas Tog Wobas hpaiv 
Bodcavres, ty ivéuats Tig aylas imegouciou nal lwagyintis Teskboe midis yuaung yeriperes amavTes 
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however, continued their opposition. They rejected the council, and 
reviled the emperor. Mortified at the ill success of his attempts at 
conciliation, Constantine determined to enforce compliance with the 
decrees of the synod. The monks, whom he justly regarded as the 
most active opponents of his measures, were the especial objects of his 
resentment, and were treated with great severity. To strike at the 
root of the evils with which he was contending, he carried his reforms 
much further than his predecessor. He attempted to abolish mona- 
chism; he destroyed the relics which had been made the objects of 
superstition ; he strove to restrain the excessive veneration which was 
paid to the saints, and to suppress the common practice of soliciting 
the intercession of the virgin.* He was evidently a man of a vigorous 
and independent, though apparently of a rude and uncultivated mind. 
And though some of his opinions savour of ignorance and fanaticism, 
we may hesitate to regard him as a heretic. But he was in advance 
of his people. He had no sympathy with the religious character of 
his age and country. The alterations he effected did not represent the 
feelings of the times, but his own views. And it is more wonderful 
that he succeeded in establishing them at all, than that they were not 
lasting. ‘Though he was violent and tyrannical, and had little respect 
for the privileges of the church, or the rights of conscience, he appears 
to have acted from a sense of duty. And in estimating his character 
and conduct we should not forget that we are indebted for all we 
know of his history to his bitter enemies. 

The measures which had thus been taken against the images had 
originated entirely with the government, and had been for the most 
part only foreed upon the church. ‘The views of the emperors were 
cordially embraced and supported only by a few men of congenial 
minds; though many others were content to fashion their principles 
according to the wishes of the court, the mass of the clergy and the 
people instinctively favoured a sensible devotion, and fondly clung in 
secret to the superstitions which had grown up in the course of the 





matic ob TO THe Lecwrciyns allwua weeimeluevos, (moPavwe Coiouev, am6EAy Tov E.vou xad AAT Ela» 
nal ibeduyutony tx Tig Tay Xeiotiaviv ixxAnclag wacay elxdva ix wWavrolag LAng xad 
Yewmaroveyintis Tay wrod Pav xaxoteyviag weromutyny, (col, 504, 505.) But it is curious 
to observe that some of the Iconoclasts professed the high-protestant principle, and 
absolutely rejected tradition. ‘This appears from the form of recantation employed 
at the council of Nice, where we find this passage: tots &9erodcs rag bibacxadias Trav 
aylww wariowy xal Thy wagadoow Ti 5 xadorAixng ixxAnclas, wooPacilouevoss xa) avaraubavoucs 
Tas Powds Tod Ageiou, Nectogiou, Evtuy ois xa} Aiorxésgou, we ef un ix Tig Warauae xal xauvig 
Siadnans ao farwe 3 BaySarusy oly tmbusha vrais Sidacxadlous tev dylwy W2TEowy, KO Tay ayiwy 
Oixougemxday curcdmy, xa Ty wagadices tig xaBorixtis ixxAnclas, daha. Ib. col 57, B. 

* His father appears to have entertained the same opinions, though he made no 
attempt to propagate them. ‘Theophanes says of Leo: od uivoy weg tiv oyEeTiKty Taw 
cemtay sixdray 6 duccsbig ioGadrAsTo Worntyyci, AAAR nal wel THY WoecSewy THe Mardyvou 
@eoroxov, xal wartwy Tay aylwy’ xa TH AshLava altwy 6 wauplagos, we o Sidaorxaros aitov 
“AgaSes, t68eA0rrere. p. 270, E. Constantine himself does not seem publicly to have 
avowed them till towards the middle of his reign. At all events, the council of 754 
was so far from condemning the invocation of the Virgin, that it says, «i Tig oy 
cmodoyel Thy cesmaghevoy Magiay xuglws xa) aAnfas Seord nov, imectioay TE tvos WaoNS CgaTiig xal 
aoparou xticews, xal mer siduxguvods wlerews rag adtiig obx iEuureitas meecbelias, we 
wasdnciny toons wees Tiv kG a tig TeyDivta Cady iuwy, avdSeux, Concil., tom. vii. col. 
524, D. It was equally explicit in approving the invocation of the saints. Col. 528, A. 
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preceding centuries, and which were so natural to the existing state of 
society. ‘The severities exercised by Constantine had only disposed 
the majority to look with greater favour upon the opinions of the per- 
secuted party; and as soon as actual constraint was removed, the 
monks, now raised to the dignity of confessors, had no difficulty in 
reviving the popular feeling in the cause of the images. Leo IV.,* the 
son and successor of Constantine, though himself a decided Iconoclast, 
seems not to have possessed that force of character which had sustained 
his predecessors in their arduous undertaking. During his short reign 
(A.D. 775—780,) the influence of the image-worshippers was on the 
increase. Upon his death, his widow Irene,t a devoted adherent of 
their party, became regent of the empire during the minority of her 
son, Constantine VI. But she was at first obliged to proceed with 
caution. The first decided step which she took against the existing 
order of things was to raise ‘Tarasius, who, though a layman, was a 
zealous friend of the images, to the see of Constantinople, (a.p. 784.) 
The bishops and the army, however, were opposed to innovation, and 
warmly maintained the measures which had been adopted in the pre- 
ceding reigns. But their opposition was met and counteracted by 
intrigue and dissimulation. In the Eastern empire, it was not easy to 
resist the influence of the court; and in the year 787, the second 
council of Nice,{ an assembly composed for the most part of ignorant 
fanatics, and of men who scarcely dissembled the base motives which 
dictated their apostasy, solemnly restored the use of images, 

For upwards of five-and-twenty years the state of things established 
by this synod was not disturbed. During the three following reigns 
the image-worshippers were predominant. But the other party, which 
had grown beneath the warm rays of imperial favour, had been too 
long triumphant to be immediately destroyed. ‘Though vanquished, 
they were still formidable ; and soon after the accession of Leo V.|| 
(the Armenian) in 813, they again obtained the power which they had 
so long exercised in the Eastern church. Another council,§ convened 
by this prince at Constantinople, (.p. 814,) anathematized the image- 
worshippers. And Leo, who was himself a zealous Iconoclast,4] deposed 
and banished the patriarch Nicephorus, and instituted an active perse- 
cution against his adherents. Michael II.,** by whom he was suc- 
ceeded, (A.D. 820,) though he was moderate and tolerant, firmly 
maintained the exclusion of the images. And Theophilus, the son of 
Michael, who became master of the empire in 829, was one of the most 





* Theophan. Chronograph. p. 301 et. seq. 

t Ibid. p. 304 et seq. 

¢t Concil. Tom. vii. 

| For the reign of Leo Armenus the principal authority is the Auctoris Incerti 
Historia, printed at the end of Theophanes, p. 340—351. There is also a consider- 
able quantity of information in the contemporary biographers, and in the letters of 
Theodore the Studite, ap. Sirmondi Opera, tom. v. 

§ Concil. Tom. vii. col. 1193, C. 1299, D. 

{ Evwev 6 Adwy, Ors tdy od yeygamrau alg 1d Blayyédiov xad lg roy Amdorodoy pyrue, ori 
Tpocxwhoars tiv sixdva wou, ov xaradéyoucs @pocxuverctos aithy, Auctoris Incerti Hist., 
p- 346, D. John Knox could have said no more. 

** Constantini Porphyr. Continuator., lib. ii. p. 19 et seq. 
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uncompromising, as he was certainly the most accomplished, of the 
Iconoclast emperors. 

It must have been in the reign of Theophilus that Photius received 
his education. And happily his lot was cast upon a period when his 
talents were not likely to be lost for want of cultivation. In the next 
paper it will be our business to discover what we can of the cireum- 
stances under which he laid the foundation of his profound and exten- 
sive learning. 


ON INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE CHURCHES IN THE EAST. 
(Continued from vol. xv. p. 630.) 


Tue principles I have laid down in the preceding paper will, I trust, 
no less aid us to see what course may warrantably be followed, and 
with the best prospect of success, in the intercourse which the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge is now beginning to open. 

The society has begun aright by obtaining the sanction and name of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the very commencement of its under- 
taking. It will do still better if it can induce his Grace to open a direct 
correspondence with the highest authorities in the church or churches 
it may wish to benefit, and do nothing whatever of the very least moment 
without his sanction. It will do best of all if it can engage our Prelates, 
as a body, to advise and direct its proceedings. 

The society has again done right in laying it down at the very out- 
set that it seeks no control whatever, nor interference of any kind, in 
the concerns of the churches in whose welfare it interests itself, but that 
it simply wishes to offer assistance. If it can abide by that principle, 
whatever it does will be safe, and will be so much gain; and it can 
recede or withdraw whenever it pleases, with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it has not overstepped its proper limits nor departed from its 
proper vocation, 

I trust I may not be deemed presumptuous if I endeavour to point 
out such further steps as experience and principle both indicate as 
safe. 

In the first place, then, whatever is done in those churches, to be 
done safely, must begin with the clergy, and emanate from the highest 
of them. Whatever was well done in the English reformation was so, 
in as far as this rule was kept to; and the mischiefs and errors which 
sprung up in the course of it arose from the ideas of the laity having 
outrun those of their teachers. Our first and foremost object, there- 
fore, must be the enlightenment and right disposition of the bishops 
and clergy of those churches. These will consist primarily of the exist- 
ing body ; and, secondarily, of those who are gradually brought in to 
fill the vacancies formed in it by death. If we begin with enlightening 
the laity, we shall, in course of time, place the people and their 
appointed instructors in hostile collision, and probably bring about a 
revolution like our great rebellion. If we go a step higher, and limit 
ourselves to instructing the candidates for holy orders, we shall array 
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the junior portion of the clergy against the senior, and produce all the 
mischiefs which at present distract the Indo-Syrian church. But if 
we can begin with the present race of the clergy, and avail ourselves of 
the fondness for reading which, (at least in the Greek and Armenian 
churches, ) indisputably prevails, we shall stand upon much higher and 
more secure ground than even that of the English reformation. 

How then can we begin with them, and that upon sure ground ? 
We know that there is already a great disposition to read the holy 
scriptures. That disposition should be cherished by providing them 
with copies of the scriptures. 

That appears, however, to have been done to a very great extent 
by the Bible Society, and is taken up by the Christian Knowledge 
Society in a highly prudent spirit. There is, therefore, no need of 
enlarging upon it. But then there is the interpretation and application 
of them, both doctrinal and practical; and I know not how we can 
serve them to any enduring purpose without going tothe Fathers. The 
whole works of the genuine apostolical fathers, and selections from 
those of a later date, placed before them in such a form, language, 
and price, as would insure their making use of them, together with 
catenas of the fathers for interpretation, these would be an offering 
worthy of the English church, and would put them in a condition to 
originate reforms in their own upon the self-same principles upon 
which, in the main, ours was conducted. It must be evident that any 
considerable apparatus of commentary upon the early writers would 
not be desirable. It would be of slight use, even to the mass of our 
clergy ; and to publish fathers with it only prevents them from getting 
into circulation; and to a less instructed, and less inquiring and accu- 
rate body of men, it would be still less welcome. But editions for their 
use, similar to those now publishing by the editors of “ The Library of 
the Fathers,’’ would surely be acceptable ; and if acceptable, could not 
fail of producing the most favourable results. ‘They would come to 
them with the very highest authority, next to the sacred scriptures— 
an authority they are already prepared to revere. ‘They would find 
their errors corrected by that very authority ; they would be brought 
back to higher and more spiritual views of religion; they would be 
obtaining stores of religious knowledge now unattainable. Can we 
doubt that this would lead to higher general attainments, to a higher 
standard of conduct, and to a wish in their own minds for those very 
reforms of doctrine and worship which we are anxious to see? Would 
not this spirit spread from them to the laity, as it ought todo? ‘There 
would, of course, be prejudiced persons who might offer resistance ; but 
they would be far less powerful when there was no direct assault upon 
them from without—when reforms were not forced upon them from 
below—when improved opinions grew up by degrees all around them 
in their old associates, in their superiors, in the young clergy, as they 
successively came on the stage. There would not be a tangible body, 
to be directly and openly thwarted, like a company of Western mis- 
sionaries. ‘There would be no definite line of demarcation between 
the old school and the new. A revolution would take place as peace- 
ful and as gradual as that which has taken place amongst ourselves 


Vou. XVI.—July, 1839. D 
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within the last fifty years. As it went on, there would probably be an 
increase of communication between ourselves and them; and they 
would probably awaken to the value of those practical points in which 
we excel them—and, so far as circumstances admit, imitate them. 
Thus there would grow up a holy rivalry, beneficial to both churches, 
by raising the standard of piety and usefulness in each. 

But to produce these effects it is absolutely necessary that the whole 
business should be conducted in constant co-operation with the patri- 
archs and synods of the Greek churches, taking no step without them, 
and resolutely stopping where they wish to stop, and being in readiness 
to go on again when they are prepared to move—taking the humble 
station of auxiliaries to them. The perfect and unalloyed success of 
the church missionaries in India, so long as they pursued this course, 
is a full justification and a sure warrant for such a plan of proceeding. 
The progress may occasionally be delayed by the obstinacy or the in- 
telligent prudence of some Greek prelate ; but it will be the surer, and 
therefore the more satisfactory. And there will be no one for them to 
be jealous of, for they will have done everything themselves. 

This will be our course for the present generation of clergy. But 
we can do something for them permanent and enduring, by assisting 
to train their candidates for holy orders, and possibly the higher orders 
of their laity. ‘There are two plans which are open to us—either to 
found exhibitions for them in our own universities, or to assist in con- 
stituting a college, or colleges, amongst themselves. 

To the first there are several strong objections. The expense for 
each individual would be greater, and he would, by living in this 
country, acquire habits inconsistent with his comfort when he returned 
to his own. There would be a jealousy of him on his return, as being 
infected with Lutheran or Calvinist errors. This was strikingly ex- 
emplified in the case of Cyril Lucar, the Archbishop of Constantinople, 
already mentioned. He, as is well known, resided for a good while in 
protestant countries ; and it was chiefly the jealousy of him as a sus- 
pected Calvinist which enabled his enemies finally to triumph in his 
destruction. And after the proceedings of the Church Missionary 
Society, it is scarcely possible that we should not be viewed with sus- 
picion, until a change of conduct proves that we may be trusted. ‘The 
case would, of course, be still worse if any of the young men sent to this 
country should really become tainted, as they very easily might, with 
unprimitive and anti-catholic notions. Lastly, these young men would 
probably return from us English churchmen with the theory of our 
church in their minds, without a proper consideration of the difference 
of circumstances in a stationary and ina highly-advanced community, 
bent upon reforming their own church after our model—and thus, it is 
to be feared, constituting themselves a party in their church, intro- 
ducing wholesale improvements before the public mind was prepared 
for them, and before they were themselves sufficiently numerous or 
influential to carry forward the wished-for measures. For these rea- 
sons, it does not appear desirable to bring them to this country for 
education. 


On the other hand, for the formation of a college amongst them- 
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selves, there is much to be said. First, there is the precedent of the 
Syrian college at Cotym, in the East Indies, which answered admirably 
as long as it was conducted on solid principles. Secondly, by placing 
it amongst themselves, especially if we put it frankly and fully under 
the control of the patriarchs of the churches, with certain conditions, to 
preserve the funds from misapplication, we shall gain their confidence 
at once, and their gratitude. When I speak of their control, I mean, 
of course, that the managers of the college shall give them, ex officio, a 
veto upon all their plans ; but not that they shall consent to carry into 
effect all their wishes, which might commit us to the support of gross 
error. Thirdly, such a college might, after a time, be made to pay a 
considerable portion of its expenses, especially if it were opened to the 
laity. Fourthly, by having it on the spot, it may be modelled accord- 
ing to existing circumstances for the present, with provision for wom ong 
itself to any changes or improvements in the Eastern churches, Fifthly, 
their ecclesiastics and laymen may be made to work in its machinery, 
and thus both imbibe a bitter spirit themselves, and make it tell with 
more effect upon their church at large. Lastly, it may in this way be 
made a permanent institution, destined to perform the same high 
duties for the church for whose use it was founded which our own 
inestimable Universities have for ages performed towards our own. 

And perhaps in such an institution the foundations may best be laid 
for that most important work, a reformation of their liturgies. It is 
well known that the modern Roman breviary was used in monastic 
chapels long before it was introduced into parish churches, And why 
may not the consent of the Eastern patriarchs be given to special books 
of devotion in the chapel attached to the proposed college? The 
great benefit proposed to be conferred may procure consent to what 
may be done there in comparative privacy, especially if it were put on 
the ground of concession to the opinions or prejudices of their English 
benefactors. It is well known to those who have examined them that, 
in the communion service in particular, there is an ample sufficiency 
of unexceptionable matter; and that with regard to the Greek liturgies, 
the parts most exceptionable are, as I have already stated, those which 
the deacon is repeating in the body of the church, whilst the priest is 
consecrating in secret within the close screen of the chancel. Preju- 
dice would perhaps be less strongly felt against removing the close 
pannels from the screen in such a chapel, destined chiefly for candidates 
for the priesthood, and allowing the priest’s voice to be heard. Thus 
two evils would at once be got rid of: first, the idolatrous prayers re- 
peated by the deacon ; and, secondly, the idolatrous pictures upon the 
pannels in question. In such a chapel, if concessions to this amount 
were made, we should not feel it an insuperable objection that the 
prayers were still in the ancient language, because the congregation of 
such a place would be supposed to be more or less proficients in it— 
just as Latin prayers have been partially kept up at Christ church in 
Oxford, down to our own days. 

But this is an anticipation. What we can see is, that, if such a college 
could be founded, in which a thoroughly sound-principled, well in- 
formed clergyman of the English church, with a good fund of Christian 
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prudence and temper, should hold an important and necessary place, it 
might be made the means, under Divine Providence, of drawing the 
bonds of union closer between us, and laying the foundation of im- 
provements amongst them, safe, so far as they go, and of the extent of 
which we can see no limits. But then it must be undertaken and set 
on foot by the joint counsels and sanction of the heads of the church 
both here and there. Sound policy requires it; and true Christian 
principles forbid us to expect the blessing of the divine Head of all 
churches whilst we neglect and set aside the proper office of his earthly 
representatives. 

My observations have been hitherto directed to the proper steps to 
be taken for the improvement of the Eastern churches generally. But 
it would seem wise not to dilute our resources too much. The Greek 
church is the most ancient of those communities ; it is nearest to us in 
point of locality ; it is compact in itself; it extends itself from Con- 
stantinople to Egypt; and it is the legitimate centre of unity to the 
rest. It has likewise the advantage of being strictly orthodox in its 
creed, (which the Chaldean churches are not,) except, perhaps, in the 
one article of the procession of the Holy Ghost, in which the difference 
from ourselves is more in words than in reality, and on which we, it 
may be, have no right to insist, as the point has never been determined 
by a general council. The grievous misapprehensions and jealousies 
which have been excited in regard to our own church have been mostly 
within its bosom. It seems, therefore, most proper, that whatever 
efforts can be made for the removal of ill feeling, and to shew our 
Christian regard, should be principally directed to it. My further 
remarks, therefore, will apply chiefly to it. 

The necessity of having the actual incessant co-operation of the 
patriarchs of the Greek church is a strong reason for having the col- 
lege intended for them, not only amongst those speaking the Greek 
language, as, for instance, at Corfu, but actually so near in locality to 
the body of the Greek Christians as to be felt to be under their control, 
and to be capable of being readily visited by them. On that subject 
they themselves must, after all, be the best judges; but perhaps Con- 
stantinople would be felt by them to be most central; and the placing 
the college under British protection would insure it from violation. 
Yet this and many more points must necessarily be left to be settled 
after due deliberation, if ever the project should be attempted to be 
carried into practical operation. 

But one thing is obvious, that much must depend upon the selection 
of the person chosen ¢y superintend, or at least to be the chief working 
person in such a foundation, That he should be imbued with a strong 
deep-rooted veneration for Christian antiquity will be a prime requi- 
site, as without this his principles will often mislead him in his conduct 
towards the Greek clergy. He should be likewise prepared to look 
upon the bishops and clergy of those churches with a deep respect ; 
not for what they are in themselves, but for the sake of their unim- 
paired apostolical claims, and of the mighty men of old in whose places 
they now stand. If we are to raise those men towards the standard of 
Basil and Chrysostom, we must shew, by our whole deportment towards 
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them, that we look upon them as occupying the same stations. To 
have a permanent influence, and to revive the emulation of their ex- 
amples, he must already possess a fondness for the writings of the early 
fathers, and must, in all his predilections, be a likely person to give a 
taste for such reading to those who may be under his care ; and if his 
studies and habits of mind predispose him to assist in getting out 
editions of them suited to the moderate or low attainments of the 
Greek clergy, it will be so much the better. I need not say that he 
must be strictly a high churchman, well acquainted with all the grounds 
upon which high church notions, both in doctrine and discipline, stand ; 
teaching the apostolical succession, but using it as a motive for imita- 
tion of the apostles—never associating for any public purpose with 
dissenting teachers—acknowledging .no orders but such as are epis- 
copal and in the succession—upholding baptismal regeneration equally 
with the Greeks, but removing their practical errors in regard to it— 
keeping aloof from modern controversies in regard to justification, but 
never allowing either faith or works to be displaced from their proper 
station in regard to it—making much of both the sacraments—uphold- 
ing the real spiritual presence of Christ in the Lord’s supper, but re- 
jecting the carnal—zealous for the retention of ancient rites, where 
innocent, and wisely preparing men’s minds to lay aside, of their own 
accord, such as are otherwise. In temper, somewhat of a spirit of 
enterprise will be essential, else he will not undertake the office at * 
all; but cool calm forethought and perseverance, turning aside at many 
an obstacle, stopping at many another, but only waiting to push on 
again when the obstacle is removed ; not intent upon victory, or upon 
surmounting difficulties in his own strength, but regarding himself as 
the instrument of the great head of the church, and employing himself 
as he gives opportunity; content, if it must be so, to dig the founda- 
tions, and to raise a few courses of the structure, leaving to others, if 
it be the will of his divine master, the pleasure and the honour of 
putting the top stone to the superstructure ; these must be the leading 
features of his character. And if to these he can add a wise facility of 
becoming all things to all men, if by any means he may gain some, but 
still without any attempt at proselyting, he will be fitter for his task— 
as it will be easier for him to bear with the prejudices, and to gain the 
confidence, of those with whom he has to aet. 

His acquaintance with classical Greek authors, and with the structure 
of their language, should be sound and solid, if not of the highest rank, 
otherwise he will fail in obtaining the respect he ought to have from 
literary men with whom he may have to act; neither,.in fact, will he 
be competent to the conducting the studies of those committed to his 
care. He should likewise have a natural aptness for the acquirement 
of languages, else he cannot ol,sin that mastery of modern Greek 
which will be essential for him as the ordinary vehicle of his thoughts ; 
neither will it be unimportant that the organs of enunciation should 
be flexible, to enable him to pronounce both ancient and modern 
Greek after the manner of those with whom he is to live. 

He must not be so wedded to Engiish habits as to be incapable of 
adopting those of the East, so far as they do not imply a retrogradation 
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in civilization, or even of taking up the dress of a Greek clergyman, 
and assisting in their worship, so far as it is not idolatrous. He must 
be prepared, in short, to become a Greek in all things in which his 
becoming so can gain him regard or respect from those whose eternal 
interests he wishes to serve. He should observe their feasts and keep 
their fasts with the same exactness as themselves ;* and superadd to 
this, that more religious use of both the Sunday and festivals which we 
ourselves practise. In short, whatever is good or esteemed good 
amongst them he should adopt, provided it is innocent, whilst he 
teaches them, by example, a higher and holier use of their own holy 
things. But, except in his own peculiar department, example is the 
method by which he should chiefly teach; and especially those who 
are his superiors in ecclesiastical rank. And most especially should 
he abstain from setting up any practice except what is confined to his 
own family, but what is distinctly approved by his superiors in the 
Greek church; or from leading any person with whom he may con- 
verse to any such dissatisfaction with his church as shall cause him to 
desire to forsake its communion. Its errors he will rather undermine 
than directly assault, and that by fixing the minds of all with whom 
he has intercourse upon its excellences, and leading them to a more 
religious use of its observances. 

Can we doubt that an English clergyman of sincere and unaffected 
piety and modesty, a scholar and a gentleman, acting in such a spirit 
as this, must gain the confidence of those bishops and clergy of the 
ancient church in whose territories he is placed? Can we doubt that 
time and consistency would raise this feeling to veneration ? Can we 
doubt that the mere spirit which emanated from him would generate, 
by the divine blessing, a higher and purer standard; especially if, like 
the early missionaries at Cotym, he carefully abstained from pressing 
his own ideas into practice, beyond the full conviction of the superiors 
of the churches? Can we doubt that, like them, he would see reform 
after reform proceeding from themselves, and therefore likely to be 
enduring? And if, after a while, opposition or obloquy should arise 
from those interested in perpetuating abuses, and devoid of piety, 
would he not know how to bend to the storm, even to retire, if neces- 
sary, from the field, leaving it to Him who ordereth all things for the 
benefit of his church to bring him back again, or to raise up other and 
in some way fitter instruments to carry on the work ; not, like an un- 
believer, supposing that it must cease because he himself is removed 
from the scene of it ? 

These are the kind sf means, and this is the kind of instrument, 
which I humbly presume to think must be employed if we are to do 
any permanent good to the Greek church—if we are to undo the evil 
which has already been done there—if we are to save it from endless 
schisms, and the convulsions which have rent, and well nigh ruined, 
the western churches. Thus may we be the honoured means of 
bringing about an ultimate reformation, even more faultless than our 





* The church missionaries at Cotym came to the conclusion that it was highly 
important for them to observe the feasts and fasts of our church. 
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own; because originated, not like ours, (humanly speaking,) for- 
tuitously, but conducted upon settled principles, commencing at the 
head, and spreading through all the members. That this can be so 
perfectly I do not pretend to think. The efforts of British zeal to 
educate the lower orders and the laity first will be sure to produce 
some portion of the evils which they produced amongst ourselves. ‘The 
separate colonies of Americans, and Independents, and Wesleyans, must 
perpetuate their respective schisms. There will be of course puritans 
again, as there were Novatians of old. But we shall at least, asa 
church, have the consolation of knowing that our efforts have been 
made upon right principles, and be able to look forward, in confident 
reliance upon a heavenly blessing, to their results, 

The suggestions 1 have ventured to make have had for their object 
chiefly the improvement and renovation of the Greek and other Eastern 
churches ; but whatever may be done for that end, there is one subject 
of most pressing importance, regarding the continuation of the friendly 
relations which have hitherto, to a certain extent, subsisted between 
them and us; and the rendering of those relations more intimate, of 
most pressing importance at the present time, when we not only have 
government or factory chaplains settled in their territories, but churches 
erected, or in course of erection, under no authority whatever, by 
the voluntary zeal of individuals; and, of course, clergymen to be 
attached to those churches. The government and factory chaplains 
are no doubt professedly under the Bishop of London; and so long as 
the number of our countrymen in the Mediterranean was but small, 
there was perhaps no great call for considering how their children 
were to be confirmed. But the number of the laity has greatly in- 
creased, and many have become permanent residents. It is therefore, I 
trust, no presumption if I suggest that the time is come when some 
provision should be made by our church for the regular administration 
of that ordinance. In what way that may be done, I do not pretend 
to determine. Whether, as the Greek clergy at Alexandria have been 
in the habit of giving baptism to our children, their bishops might, at 
the request of our metropolitan, be prevailed upon to confirm them, 
remains to be ascertained. But there is at least this practical diffi- 
culty, that with them confirmation is not confined to bishops, and 
whenever their clergy baptize, they confirm immediately afterwards ; 
so that their bishops might be unwilling to sanction in us a usage 
at variance with their own. But even if they should consent 
to any such arrangement, there is another point unprovided for, 
of still greater magnitude, I mean the superintendence of the clergy of 
our church resident in the Mediterranean. Those attached to our 
embassies and factories are no doubt nominally under the Bishop of 
London; but how can he exercise a real superintendence over them ? 
The case is even more difficult in regard to the other clergy, pertain- 
ing to missionary societies, or altogether independent of any one but 
their congregations; for there is no bishop under whom they are, even 
nominally, placed. And yet what a contradiction is it to have 
espiscopal clergymen under no bishop! What an idea must it give of 
the church of England! Nay, do we not know that it has already 
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led to schismatical acts on the part of those clergy, which they would 
either have avoided, if they had been under a bishop, or, by refusing 
to be governed by him, would have separated themesly es from the 
church of England, and occupied a defined and ascertainable position 
as schismaties ? 

Now what is to be the remedy for this evil? I can see only two 
alternatives—either that the bishops of our church as a body, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as general ordinary, should require all the 
english clergy to submit themselves to the Greek bishops of the places 
of their residenc e, or that a bishop should be appointed to govern all 
the English clergy in the Mediterranean. To the former of these plans 
there are these considerable objections—that it would scarcely be pro- 
per to place the chaplains of our ambassadors under foreign control ; 
that some of the clergy would have conscientious objections to placing 
themselves under bishops who are bound at their consecration to pro- 
mote an idolatrous veneration of the Virgin Mary, and who do, asa 
body, promote that and many other superstitions; and that it could 
scarcely be right to subject our clergy to those wiose demands upon 
them no one can foresee, and who might require from them compli- 
ances inconsistent with the catholic and primitive principles to which 
we are bound to adhere. ; 

There, therefore, only remains the alternative of appointing a bishop 
in communion with the church of England, but having no jurisdiction 
except in the Mediterranean, much upon the same plan upon which 
Bishop Luscombe has been appointed for the Continent, but directly 
consecrated and authorized as a bishop of our church. 

But, it may be asked, would not such an appointment be regarded 
as unfriendly by the prelates of the Greek church? I apprehend not. 
l ap; rehend that the Greek patriarch feels no jealousy of the Ar- 
menian, who resides in Constantinople, and confines himself simply to 
those of his own danguage. And even if he should, as supposing that 
the Armenian churches ought of right to be subject to him, yet in our 
case there could be no such ground of dissatisfaction. Wenever have 
been subject to the Greek patriarch; and so long as our ministrations 
are confined to those of English descent, and speaking the English 

guage, I should imagine that no ill-fe eling could arise; the more 
espe clally if the English bishop should be found restraining the clergy 
under him from all interference with the pastors al province of the 
Gireek clergy. Such an appointment would in that case be a bond of 
union and a pledge of amity: and surely all experience shews that 
this is the line a bishop would almost nee essarily take. When Bishop 
Heber undertook the charge of the Indian dioe ese, he found that the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society had the practice of 
associating in religious meetings with the Wesle yan missionaries. He 
saw the matter in its true light, and requested that it might be discon- 
tinued: and in just the same manner a bishop would probab ly act in 
the Mediterranean; and thus remove what must have been all along 
one of the greatest stumb ling-bloe ks to the Greek cle TEV—VIZ., that 
the Church Missionary Society's aeenonetie associated in the self 
same manner with the American and, I believe, English dissenting 
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missionaries, and thus aided their schismatical efforts. Nay, might not 
some arrangement be entered into, by which the bishop himself might 
acknowledge the patriarch of C onstantinople as his metropolitan, with 
the concession that the churches under his care should be only Eng- 

lish, and that the bishop should regulate their w orship and disc ipline 
according to the rules of the church of England? If this suggestion 
should be acted on, (and if it is, it is to be hoped that the strange 
anomaly will be avoided, at present existing in France, of a bishop 
united to no definite c hurch,) it will remain to be considered whether 

he shall be attached to the British embassy, or to the proposed college ; 
what shall be the place of his residence, or from what funds he shall 
derive his income. One remark may, however, be made—viz., that 
both the bishop and the clergyman proposed to be attached to the 
college (if they are different pe rsons) should be men who would be 
satisfied with such simple and unostentatious habits of life as would 
render them not altogether unsuitable associates of their equi als amongst 
the Greek clergy ; and where that was the case, a large income w ould 
not be necessary. 

The call upon the church of England to appear in the Mediterranean 
in its true aspect is so much the stronger, when we reflect that different 
bodies of dissenters are making strong efforts there, and the indepen- 
dents are beginning to entertain the idea of founding a colony of their 
own body there, and thus spread to another and an anc ient chureh 
the mischievous schism they keep up in their own.* 

There is one more point to which I would solicit the attention of 
better judges than myself. In the primitive church it was the custom 
for metropolitans and archbishops to keep up unity with others of the 
same rank by notifying their accession to their equals in the universal 
church, and receiving from them letters of peace and amity. Would 
it not tend to the restoration of unity if the practice were revived ? if, 
for instance, the archbishops of England and Ireland, or the primates 
of both countries, with the Primus of the Scottish church, and the 
presiding bishop of the American, were to signify their accession to their 
several dignities to at least the orthodox Greek patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch? What course could 


—_—- -_——— 








* See Mr. Wilson’s ‘* Narrative of the Greek Mission,” already referred to. The 
title of the book indeed is a complete deception ; for what person, acquainted with 
the real state of things in the Mediterranean, would have imagined that “ the Greek 
Mission” could be any other than that of the Church Missionary Society? How an 
independent minister could have the arrogance, after the long time that society has 
been in the field, and with so large a st: uf of labourers, to speak of the mission of 
himself and his co-partner, with perhaps one or two subordinate associates, as ‘* Tur 
Greek Mission,” can only be explained by a person of the class to whom “ eternal 
alcohol” is, as we learn from Mr. Wilson, the reigning beverage: and the occasional 
mention of “ the episcopal brethren” in a somewhat “respectful tone, will not help 
him over it. The book itself is beautifully got up, and occasionally amusing, but the 
general taste and spirit of it, and its levity and pretension to learning, place it (espe- 
cially as coming from one who professes himself a C hristian minister) far beneath 
the publications of Messrs. Jowett and Hartley, or even of M. Gobat: and so far one 
can seareely help being gratified with an additional instance to prove that genuine 
Christian feeling i is most to be met with in the church. Whether the old-fashioned 
and puritanical among the independents will be equally so, is another question. 
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be taken with the Russian church, and that of the kingdom of Greece, 
as they have no patriarc h, and have withdrawn from subjection to him 
of Constantinople, is not so clear. Nor are we at present informed 
whether the archbis shops of the Sw edish church are truly prelates of 
the apostolical succession, as all the othersare. The revival of such an 
usage is naturally suggested by a consideration of this subject; and I 
venture to mention it under the persuasion that it would be well taken, 
and might be productive of happy results. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from vol. xv. p. 637.) 


Tur extracts subjoined complete the history of the breaking up of the 
“cabal.”* In the year 1673, as we saw in the last number, the 
ministry, to use Burnet’s expression, ‘was all broke to pieces.” In 
the course of the session of that year, Clifford “ left the treasury, 

and was succeeded in it by Osborn, who was soon alter made Earl of 
Danby ;” Shaftesbury “he id lost the king’ s favour quite,” and it was only 
“ not thought fit to lay him aside, till it should appear what service he 
could do in another session of parliame nt;”’ 

“alone, hated by all, as he hated all, the rest,’ 
into all their ill de ‘signs, 


Buckingham was now 
yet going “so entirely 
and “e dither loved or feared so much by the 
king that he had a dee p root with him ; Arlington, who had brought 


about Clifford’s disgrace, though he still remained in office, “ had lost the 


duke more than any other,” and w as looked upon by “eae “asa pitiful 


coward, who would forsake and betr: wy anything ré ather than run any 
danger himse If;’’+ while Lauderdale’s “ great experience in affairs, his 
re: ad) compliance with everything that he thought would please the 
king, and his bold offering at the most desperate counsels, had gained 
him such an interest in the king, that no attempt against him, nor 
complaint of him, could ever shake it, till a dee: w of strength forced 
him to let go his hold.” { ‘The ministry “ were all ve ry obnoxious by 
their late actings,’ and in the next session “the House of Commons 
resolved to fall on them all; as will be’ seen. Shaftesbury had 
already been deprived of the seals, through the displeasure of the 
Duke of York, against whom he had been plotting ; Lauderdale, 
Buckingham, and Arlington, were then successively attacked. The 
two latter, in their selfish atte pts to save themselves, lost the favour 
of their sovereign,—Buckingham “so entire ly that he never recovered 


* | Chiflord, Ashley, Buckingham 
t Vid. sup. vol. xv. pp. 635, 637. 
{ Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. , p. 109. (ed. 1818) 


, Arlington, and Lauderdale. } 
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it afterwards ;” Arlington quitted his post’ of secretary of state, “ and 
was made lord chamberlain ;? while Lauderdale prov ided for himself 
by “turning to new methods,” joining himself to Lord Danby, and 
putting himself “at the head of the church party.’ 

Of Lauderdale’s administration of church airs as secretary for 
Scotland we have already seen some specimens.t In 1669, by the 
threat of an impe: achment for high treason, merely for having ‘made a 
communication to the English secretary of state, had terrified Burnet, 
archbishop of Glasgow, into a cession of his offic e; and it was not 
till the duke’s impeachment in 1674 by the English house of com- 
mons, that “ he thought fit, in order to gain to his interest the bishops of 
that nation, and by that means to ward off the i impeachment, to restore 
Archbishop Burnet to the see of Glasgow, from which he had been 
expelled by the great power of the duke ever since the year 1667 ; 
a proceeding,” as the annalist of the Scottish Episcopate observes, 
‘which could not fail to be looked upon by all bishops as too heavy 
an encroachment upon the church.” Archbishop Burnet “ was re- 
stored to his see by the king’s letters of the 7th of September, 1674, 
and an act or record of the privy council, following thereupon, di ate 
29th September, same year; which he peaceably possessed until he was 
translated thence to the primacy of St. Andrews.’’§ 

About the same time, the new prime minister filled up an English 
see, which, to the disgrace of the ministry which was now gone to 
pieces, had been lying vacant ever since January 1671, “On Feb. 12,” 
says Kennet, speaking of that year, “ upon the vacancy of the bishoprie 
of Durham, upon the death of Dr. John Cosin, Lord Bishop and 
Count Palatine, who departed this life upon the 15th of January last, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and le {t a most ample testimony 
to the world of his great piety and charity, his majesty was pleased, in 
order to the administration of justice in civ “il affairs within that county 
palatine, to constitute Sir Gilbert Gerard, knight and baronet, to be 
high sheriff of the same, as likewise to appoint Sir Francis Goodrick, 
te mporal chancellor of the said county, to be keeper of the great seal 
of the said bishopric ¢ and county ps alatine, and then kept the see vacant, 
assigning over the great revenues to no very honourable purpose. fy We 
have seen already4] how greatly the court was in want of money, and 
by what means a proflig ate and unprincipled ministry sought to supply 
it. It will be seen, in the extracts subjoined from Burnet, to what 
politic al use, meanwhile, the vacant see was turned, 1 in offers of it to 
persons who, it was supposed, had “ great interest” and could “do” 
the court “service.” It had already been offered to Seth Ward, then 
bishop of Salisbury. “I well remember, ” says his biographer, “the 
time when he told me he had the proffer of the bishopric of Durham 
after Bishop Cosin’s death. ‘ Pray, my lord,’ said I, ‘accept it; we 
shall have brave horses there, and the long journey between Bishop’ 8 
Auckland and London will conduc e much to the meliorating of —_ 


—-— rr - - eS eee eee 





. Thid. p. 417, + Sup. oak xiv. pp. 13-16. 


t Vid. sup. vol. xiv. p. 15. § Ibid. p. 13. ; 
|| Complete History, vol. iii. pp. 285, 6. € Vid. sup. vol. xiv. p. 635. 
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health.’ He replied, «1 just now entered it in my blue book that this 
day I refused it. 1 replied, ¢ And pray, my lord, why did you so ?’ 
‘ Because,’ said he, ‘I did not like the conditions ;’ but what they were, 
it would have been unmannerly for me to inquire, and he did not think 
it convenient to tell me.’’ What follows throws light upon the bishop's 
refusal. 

«About this time,’ says Dr. Walter Pope, “as it is notoriously 
known, there were intrigues carried on by a party at court to intro- 
duce the Romish religion, and make the power of the king unlimited 
and arbitrary, whereunto all persons were to obey without reserve ; 
which words were in one of the proclamations sent to Scotland.* 
But the Bishop of Salisbury not swimming with the stream, he lost at 
least one of his great friends, and with him his favour at court.”+ The 
person here referred to, probably, is Lord Shaftesbury, of whom Dr. 
Pope a little before remarks that he “ was for a considerable time a 
great friend to our bishop.”$ However, whether it was that no one 
was found sufficiently compliant to the court, or that the revenues of 
the see were too valuable to be spared, Durham remained vacant till 
Lord Shaftesbury and the whole cabal had given place to a more 
honest ministry. 


(Kk. Cuarres Il. Arcnutsnop Suevpon, continued. |—“ But I return now 
to the intrigues of our court. I came up this summer,” (anno 1673,) [says 
Burnet,} ‘in order to the publishing the Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton. 
I had left Scotland under an universal discontent. The whole administration 
there was both violent and corrupt, and seemed to be formed on a French 
model. . ... The affairs of the church were altogether neglected, so that in 
all respects we were quite out of joint... .. 

“At my coming to court, Duke Lauderdale took me into his closet, and 
asked me the state of Scotland. . . . . 1 was struck with this conversation, 
and by it I clearly saw into the desperate designs of the court, which were as 
foolish as they were wicked. . . .. [was much perplexed with myself what 
I ought todo, whether | ought not to have tried to give the king a truer view 
of our affairs ; but I resolved to stay for a fit opportunity. I tried the Duchess 
of Lauderdale, and set before her the injustice and oppression that Scotland 
Was groaning under; but | saw she got too much by it to be any way con- 
cerned at it. They talked of going down to hold a session of parliament in 
Scotland. [ warned them of their danger ; but they despised all I could say : 
only great offers were made to myself to make me wholly theirs, which made no 
impression on me. 

** He carried me to the king, and proposed the licensing my memoirs to him. 
The king bid me bring them to him, and said he would read them himself. 
He did read some parts of them, particularly the account I gave of the ill con- 
duct of the bishops, that occasioned the beginning of the wars, and told me, 
that he was well pleased with it: he was at that time so much offended with the 
English bishops for opposing the toleration, that he seemed much sharpened against 
them He gave me back my book to carry it to Secretary Coventry, in order 
to the licensing it... .. Sir Ellis Leightoun$ carried me to the Duke of 
Buckingham, with whom I passed almost a whole night, and happened so far 


* Scotland, it will be recollected, was to be the fulerum for the experiment of 


arbitrary power in England. Vid. sup. vol. xiv. p. 13. 


t Life, p. 92. t Ibid. p. R&, 
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& [A papist, vid. sup. vol, xiv. p. 14, vol. xv. p. 634.) 
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to please him, that he, who was apt to be fired with a new acquaintance, gave 
such a character of me to the king, that ever after he took notice of me, and 


said he would hear me preach : 


spoke of it in a strain that drew much envy on me. 

‘« He ordered me to be sworn a chaplain, and admitted me to a long private 
audience, that lasted above an hour, in which I took all the freedom with him 
that | thought became my profession. . . 
kindly ; and during my stay at court, he used me in so particular a manner, 
that | was considered as a man growing into a high degree of favour. 


‘‘At the same time, Lord Ancram, a Scotch earl, 
and of no principles, either as to religion or virtue, 


papist, 


he seemed well pleased with my sermon, and 


Ile seemed to take all I said very 


but of a small fortune, 
whose wife was a 
and himself a member of the house of commons, told the duke 


that I had a great interest in Scotland, and might do him service in that king- 


dom. 


nothing for him. 
divinity of any man of quality | ever 


he saw I did not flatter 
make a tool of me; 


course : 


graciously. 


or he seemed to wom 


knew, 


He depended on Duke Lauderdale, but hated him, because he did 
We were acquainted there; and, he having studied the most 
we found many subjects of dis- 
Duke Lauderdale, and he fancied he might 


ler that I had not been carried to 
wait on the duke, and brought me a message from him, that he would be glad 
to see me; and upon that he carried me to him. The duke received me very 


“* My favour with him grew to be the observation of the whole court ; 


Lord « Ancram said, I might be what I pleased, if I would be a little softer in the 


points of religion. 


Sir Ellis Leightoun brought me a message from I*. Sheldon, 


and some of his priests, assuring me, they heard so well of me, that they 


offered me their service. 

to the making my fortune: 
Sident it would be no hard matter for me to compass tt : 
views, and so was not moved by them. 


what I meant in being so much about the duke. 


him in point of religion, | knew him and the world very little ; 


review it all. 
tainly raise me. 


He said I needed go no farther 


he told me, he knew courts better than I did; 
were no ordinary things ; they expected great submissions in return ; otherwise 
they thought they were despised ; and I would feel the ill effects of the favour | 
then had, if 1 did not strike into some compliances ; and since I was resolved 


against these, he advised me to withdraw from court ; 


1 imputed this to his hatred of the duke ; 


was sound and good. 


He pressed me to improve my present advantages 
the see of Durham was then vacant ; 


and he was con- 


but I had none of those 
The Duke of buckingham asked me- 


If I fancied I could change 
j if I had amind 
to raise myself, a sure method for that was to talk to him of the Reformation as a 
thing done in heat and haste, and that in a calmer time it might be fit to 


; for such an intimation would cer- 
And when I| was positive not to enter into such a compliance, 


princes thought their favours 


the sooner the better. 


but I found afterwards the advice 


which I concluded I could not maintain an interest in him long. 
subjects submitting in all things to the king’s notions ; and thought that all who 
opposed him, or his ministers in parliament, were rebels in their hearts; and 
He was much 
sharpened at that time by the proceedings of the house of commons. bs 


he hated all popular things, as below the dignity of a king. 


[1674. ] 


England. 


“In the beginning of it, the Duke of Ormond, 
Arlington, and Secretary Coventry, offered an advice to the king, for sending 
the duke for some time from the court, as a good expedient both for himself 


and the duke. 
to the duke...... He pressed the king 
Earl of Shaftsbury; so it was done: 
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The king hearkened so 


* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. 
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I likewise saw those things in the duke’s temper from 


Hie was for 


. “ I now return to give an account of this year’s session in 


the Earls of Shaftsbury and 


vehemently to take the 
and they were given to Finch, then 
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health.’ He replied, ‘1 just now entered it in my blue book that this 
day I refused it.’ I replied, ¢ And pray, my lord, why did you so?’ 
‘ Because,’ said he, ‘1 did not like the conditions ;) but what they were, 
it would have been unmannerly for me to inquire, and he did not think 
it convenient to tell me.’’ What follows throws light upon the bishop’s 
refusal. 

«“ About this time,’’ says Dr. Walter Pope, “as it is notoriously 
known, there were intrigues carried on by a party at court to intro- 
duce the Romish religion, and make the power of the king unlimited 
and arbitrary, whereunto all persons were to obey without reserve ; 
which words were in one of the proclamations sent to Scotland.* 
But the Bishop of Salisbury not swimming with the stream, he lost at 
least one of his great friends, and with him his favour at court.’+ The 
person here referred to, probably, is Lord Shaftesbury, of whom Dr. 
Pope a little before remarks that he “ was for a considerable time a 
great friend to our bishop.”{ However, whether it was that no one 
was found sufficiently compliant to the court, or that the revenues of 
the see were too valuable to be spared, Durham remained vacant till 
Lord Shaftesbury and the whole cabal had given place to a more 
honest ministry. 


(K. Cuarves Il, Arcunisnop Sueipon, continued. |—“ But I return now 
to the intrigues of our court. [I came up this summer,” (anno 1673,) [says 
Burnet,) ‘in order to the publishing the Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton. 
I had left Scotland under an universal discontent. The whole administration 
there was both violent and corrupt, and seemed to be formed ona French 
model. . .. . The affairs of the church were altogether neglected, so that in 
all respects we were quite out of joint... ... 

“At my coming to court, Duke Lauderdale took me into his closet, and 
asked me the state of Scotland. . - [was struck with this conversation, 
and by it [ clearly saw into the desperate designs of the court, which were as 
foolish as they were wicked. . . .. 1 was much perplexed with myself what 
| ought todo, whether | ought not to have tried to give the king a truer view 
of our affairs ; but T resolved to stay for a fit opportunity. I tried the Duchess 
of Lauderdale, and set before her the injustice and oppression that Scotland 
Was groaning under; but | saw she got too much by it to be any way con- 
cerned at it. They talked of going down to hold a session of parliament in 
Scotland. IT warned thera of their danger ; but they despised all I could say : 
only great offers were made to myself to make me wholly theirs, which made no 
impression on me. 

‘* He carried me to the king, and proposed the licensing my memoirs to him. 
The king bid me bring them to him, and said he would read them himself. 
He did read some parts of them, particularly the account I gave of the ill con- 
duct of the bishops, that occasioned the beginning of the wars, and told me, 
that he was well pleased with it: he was at that time so much offended with the 
English bishops for opposing the toleration, that he seemed much sharpened against 
them. He gave me back my book to carry it to Secretary Coventry, in order 
to the licensing it... .. Sir Ellis Leightoun§ carried me to the Duke of 
Buckingham, with whom I passed almost a whole night, and happened so far 


* Scotland, it will be recollected, was to be the fulerum for the experiment of 
arbitrary power in England. Vid. sup. vol. xiv. p. 13. 

t Life, p. 92. ¢ Ibid. p. &&. 

§ [A papist, vid. sup. vol. xiv. p. 14, vol. xv. p. 634.) 
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to please him, that he, who was apt to be fired with a new acquaintance, gave 
such a character of me to the king, that ever after he took notice of me, and 
said he would hear me preach: he seemed well pleased with my sermon, and 
spoke of it in a strain that drew much envy on me. 

‘*« He ordered me to be sworn a chaplain, and admitted me to a long private 
audience, that lasted above an hour, in which I took all the freedom with him 
that I thought became my profession. . . . . He seemed to take all I said very 
kindly ; and during my stay at court, he used me in so particular a manner, 
that | was considered as a man growing into a high degree of favour. 

‘‘At the same time, Lord Ancram, a Scotch earl, but of a small fortune, 
and of no principles, either as to religion or virtue, whose wife was a 
papist, and himself a member of the house of commons, told the duke 
that I had a great interest in Scotland, and might do him service in that king- 
dom. He depended on Duke Lauderdale, but hated him, because he did 
nothing for him. We were acquainted there; and, he having studied the most 
divinity of any man of quality | ever knew, we found many subjects of dis- 
course: he saw I did not flatter Duke Lauderdale, and he fancied he might 
make a tool of me; or he seemed to wonder that I had not been carried to 
wait on the duke, and brought me a message from him, that he would be glad 
to see me; and upon that he carried me to him. The duke received me very 
graciously. .... 

.. . + “My favour with him grew to be the observation of the whole court ; 
Lord Ancram said, I might be what I pleased, if I would be a little softer in the 
points of religion. Sir Ellis Leightoun brought me a message from F. Sheldon, 
and some of his priests, assuring me, they heard so well of me, that they 
offered me their service. He pressed me to improve my present advantages 
to the making my fortune: the see of Durham was then vacant ; and he was con- 
Jident it would be no hard matter for me to compass it: but I had none of those 
views, and so was not moved by them. The Duke of Buckingham asked me 
what I meant in being so much about the duke. If I fancied I could change 
him in point of religion, | knew him and the world very little ; if J had a mind 
to raise myself, a sure method for that was to talk to him of the Reformation as a 
thing done in heat and haste, and that in a calmer time it might be fit to 
review it all. He said I needed go no farther ; for such an intimation would cer- 
tainly raise me. And when I was positive not to enter into such a compliance, 
he told me, he knew courts better than I did; princes thought their favours 
were no ordinary things ; they expected great submissions i in return ; otherwise 
they thought they were despised ; and I would feel the ill effects of the favour | 
then had, if I did not strike into some compliances ; and since I was resolved 
against these, he advised me to withdraw from court; the sooner the better. 
| imputed this to his hatred of the duke; but 1 found afterwards the advice 
was sound and good. I likewise saw those things in the duke’s temper from 
which I concluded | could not maintain an interest in him long. He was for 
subjects submitting in all things to the king’s notions ; and thought that all who 
opposed him, or his ministers in parliament, were rebels in their he: rts; and 
he hated all popular things, as below the dignity of a king. He was much 
sharpened at that time by the proceedings of the house of commons.”’* 

[1674.] ...... I now return to give an account of this year’s session in 
England. 

“In the beginning of it, the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Shaftsbury and 
Arlington, and Secretary Coventry, offered an advice to the king, for se nding 
the duke for some time from the court, as a good expedient both for himself 
and the duke. The king hearkened so far to it, that he sent them to move it 
to the duke...... He pressed the king vehemently to take the seals from the 
Karl of Shaftsbury; so it was done: and they were given to Finch, then 


* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. pp. 395—402. 
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attorney-general, made afterwards Earl of Nottingham. He was a man of 
probity, and well versed in the laws.......Qne thing deserves to be remem- 
bered of him; he took great care of filling the church livings that belonged to 
the seal with worthy men; and he obliged them all to residence. 

** Lord Shaftsbury was now at liberty to open himself against the court, 
which he did with as little reserve as decency. The house of commons were 
resolved to fall on all the ministry. They began with Duke Lauderdale, and 
voted an address to remove him from the king’s councils and presence for ever. 
They went next upon the Duke of Buckingham ; and it being moved, in his 
name, that the house would hear him, he was suffered to come to the house. 
The first day of his being before them, he fell into such a disorder, that he 
pretended he was taken ill, and desired to be admitted again. Next day he 
was more composed. He justified his own designs, laying all the ill counsels 
upon others, chiefly on Lord Arlington, intimating plainly that the root of all 
errors was in the king and the duke. He said hunting was a good diversion, 
but if a man would hunt with a brace of lobsters, he would have but ill sport. 
lle had used that figure to myself, but had then applied it to Prince Rupert 
and Lord Arlington; but it was now understood to go higher. His speech 
signified nothing towards the saving of himself; but it lost him the king’s 
favour so entirely, that he never recovered it afterwards. Lord Arlington was 
next attacked: he appeared also before the commons, and spoke much better 
than was expected: he excused himself, but without blaming the king: and 
this had so good an effect, that though he, as secretary of state, was more ex- 
posed than any other, by the many warrants and orders he had signed, yet he 
was acquitted, though by a small majority. But the care he took to preserve 
himself, and his success in it, lost him his high favour with the king, as the 
duke was out of measure offended with him: so he quitted his post, and was 
made lord chamberlain,”’ 

‘‘ Lord Danby set up to be the patron of the church party, and of the old 
cavaliers, and a Laude srdale joined himself to him. It was said, the king 
had all along neglected his best and surest friends; and a new measure was 
taken up, of » Erm. rall possible honours to the memory of King Charles I., and to 
all that had been in his interests. Astatue of brass on horseback, that had been 
long neglected, was bought, and set up at Charing-cross; and a magnificent 
funeral was designed for him. The building of St. Paul’s in London was now 
set on foot with great zeal. Morley and some of the bishops were sent for, and 
the new ministry settled a scheme with them by which it was offered to crush 
all the designs of popery. The ministers expressed a great zeal in this, and 
openly accused all the former ministers for neglecting it so long: but to 
excuse this to the duke, they told him, it was a great misfortune that the 
church party and the dissenters were now run into one, that the church 
party must have some content given them, and then a test was to be set 
on foot, that should for ever shut out all dissenters, who were an implacable 
sort of people........In order to this, it was necessary to put out severe 
orders of council against all convicted or suspected papists. The duke ac- 
quainted me with this scheme; he disliked it much; he thought this would 

raise the church party too high ; he looked on them as intractable in the point 
of popery ; therefore he thought it was better to keep them under by support- 
ing the papists Kae aes he had been all along on ill terms, both with Sheldon and 
Motley ; - but now he’ reconciled himself to them; ....... and, Leightoun 
coming up at the year’s end to quit his archbishopric of Glasgow, Burnet had 
made such submissions that he was restored to it: so that wound, which had 


been given to episcopacy in his person, was now healed....... So now Duke 
lauderdale was at the head of the church party.”t 
riG76)....% ‘In all companies the Earl of Danby was declaring openly 
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against France and popery. And, the see of London falling then vacant by 
Hlenchman’s death, he brought Compton, brother to the Earl of Northampton, 
to succeed him. He was made Bishop of Oxford upon Crew’s being pro- 
moted to Duresme.’’* 

‘‘ Henry Compton .. . . younger son of Spencer, Earl of Northampton..... 
became a nobleman of Queen’s college an. 1644, or thereabouts ; where con- 
tinuing about three years, [he] retired and lived with his mother at Gryndon 
in Northamptonshire. Afterwards, he travelled beyond the seas, and at his 
return, which was after the restoration of King Charles II., he became a cornet 
in the royal regiment under the command of Aubrey Earl of Oxford. At 
length being persuaded to take holy orders, which was the readiest way for 
preferment for the younger sons of noblemen, he went to Cambridge, where 
he was actually created master of arts. Afterwards entering into orders, and 
obtaining a grant of the next canonry in Christ Church in Oxon, he retired 
again to “this university in the beginning of the year1666, and entering himself 
a canon-commoner of the said house, by the advice of Dr. John Fell the dean 
thereof, was in April the same year incorporated in this university in the 
same degree ; and in the year following he was, upon the death of Dr. William 
Lewis, made master of the hospital of S. Cross, near Winchester. On the 
24th of May, 1669, he was installed canon of Christ Church..... and in the 
same year he took the degrees in divinity. On the 20th of October, 1674, he 
was elected Bishop of Oxford by the dean and chapter of the church, upon the 
translation of Dr. Nathaniel Crew to Durham, and on the 6th of December 
following was consecrated thereunto in the archbishop’s chapel at Lambeth. 
In July, or thereabouts, 1675, he was made dean of the royal chapel, on the 
death of Dr. Blandford Bishop of Worcester, and in December following being 
translated to the see of London on the death of Dr. Hlenchman, was confirmed 
therein on the 18th of the same month. This translation was much promoted 
by some of the politic clergy, because they knew him to be a bold man, an 
enemy to the papists, and one that would act and speak what they would put 
him upon, which they themse ye would not be seen in, as many prime papists 
use to say. On the 22nd of January (1675) following, he was sworn one of 
the lords of his majesty’s privy council, and continued in good repute in that 
office till the death of King Charles II.’’+ 

““ He was an humble and modest man; he applied himself more to his 
function than bishops had commonly done: he went much about his diocese, 
and preached and confirmed in many places. His preaching was without much 
life or learning: for he had not gone through his studies with the exactness 
that was fitting. He was a great patron of the converts from popery, and of 
those protestants whom the bad usage they were beginning to meet with in 
Krance drove over to us: and by these means he came to have a great reputa- 
tion. He was making many complaints to the king, and often in council, of 
the insolence of the papists, and of Coleman’s in particular: so that the king 
ordered the duke to dismiss Coleman out of his service. Yet he continued 
still in his confidence. But with these good qualities Compton was a weak 
man, wilful, and strangely wedded to a party. He wasa property to Lord 
Danby, and was turned by him as he pleased. The duke hated him, but 
Lord Danby persuaded both the king and him that, as his heat did no great 
hurt to any person, so the giving way to it helped to lay the jealousies of the 
church party.”} 


+ 


* Ibid. p. 440. Crew was translated to Durham, Oct. 22, and Compton conse- 


crated Bishop of Oxford, Dec. 6, 1674. Le Neve’s Archbishops of Canterbury, 
p. TSS, 

t Wood's Athena Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 968, (ed. fol.) 

{f Burnet’s Own Time, voi. 1. pp. 440, 1. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Ox once upon my soul there fell— 

It was a summer eventide, 

And sorely had my faith been tried— 
When on my troubled soul there fell 
Words heavenlier far than tongue can tell, 
And still in memory they dwell. 


But little struck my outward ear— 
In truth it almost seems as nought, 
Yet opening on a world of thought— 
And yet though little struck my ear, 
It brought some things so strangely near 
That still the warning voice I hear. 


They somehow bid me realize— 
It is indeed a simple truth, 
Yet seldom much believed in youth— 
in thought they bid me realize 
How this material being dies 
Ere it can travel to the skies. 


But, mortal, yonder world is bright !— 
Alas! how little heed is given, 
Although the word comes fresh from heaven— 
Yet surely yonder world is bright 
Beyond the power of mortal sight, 
And day, compared with that, is night. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


Wuen Sin first tempts, her subtle arts she tries, 
Fearful to shock, in Pleasure’s lovelier guise, 
Soon round her fascinated victim throws 


The wreaths, where death is lurking ’neath the rose : 


Pleas’d with such trickery, the dotard smiles, 
Welcomes the charmer, nor suspects her wiles : 
By slow degrees those flowery fetters bind 

With stronger force—but habit lulls the mind, 
Still fond to dream one effort may have power 
To break the chain that strengthens every hour : 
Blindly it dreams, and wakes too late to feel 


Those flowery wreaths have turn’d to chains of steel. 





Then pause, unwary soul, ere yet too late 
Repentance turns th’ imploring eye to Heaven, 

For punishment is swift, and, sure as fate, 
Moves like the thief upon the close of even, 
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SACRED POETRY, 


And surely He who bids the storm be still, 
And chains the angry billows as they roll, 
Can stay the bitterness of human ill, 
And soothe the tumults of the troubled soul ! 


W. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE POEM “ DE ASCENSIONE DOMINI.” 


THERE’s rapture in the heavenly height, 
And music ’mid the worlds of light, 
For glory’s King ascends on high, 
Crowned with immortal victory. 


He came to die, but lives again ; 

The tyrant Death himself is slain, 

While e’en the spoils of conquered hell 
‘ Shall the Redeemer’s triumph swell. 
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Risen, that he might others raise ; 

Sold, he the price of others pays ; 

The wandering sheep that far had stray’d 
Has heard his voice, and prized his aid. 


Rise, then, above thy sinful birth; 
Now live the life of heaven on earth ; 
Members of Christ must follow on 

\ Where he, their head, before is gone. 


Jesus! the glory, the delight 

Of angels, clothed with heavenly might, 
Do thou our inmost souls inspire 

To seek thee still with warm desire. 


Grant us in thee alone to live ; 

Lead us ourselves to thee to give ; 

And still thy love divine impart, 

And warm and cheer thy people’s heart. 
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‘This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth 
his glory ; and his disciples believed on him.” 


’Twas at an humble bridal board, 
In changing water into wine, 

That first his servants saw the Lord 
Confessedly divine. 

Till then to common eyes he seem’d 
A wise and holy man, no more ; 

And few beside his mother dream’d 
Wuo that meek visage wore. 


Voi. XVI.—July, 1839. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


E’en she, who knew her wondrous child 
By power divine had been conceiv’d,— 

She, who, a virgin undefil’d, 
The angel’s word believ’d,— 

As years went by, nor sign was wrought 
The latent glories to reveal, 

May oft have quail’d beneath the thought, 
Could all have been unreal? 


For thirty years was Christ content 
To dwell unknown, and hide his pow’r, 
Nor prove himself divinely seut 
Before the appointed hour ? 
And shall we deem it hard to wait 
In lowly place and duties meek ; 
Must we, still thirsting to be great, 
For change impatient seek ? 


They are not hasty who believe ; 
Their present duty is their care ; 

To God their hopes and fears they leave, 
And from rash steps forbear. 

Well pleas’d they own his judgment right 
If he assign a humble sphere ; 

Or if he bid them lead the fight 
They feel nor pride nor fear. 


So long could none the Christ discern, 
Veil’d he his high estate so well ! 
What hidden glories, thus we learn, : 
"Neath common forms may dwell. 
The water on yon infant shed, 
Seems common to the eye of sense ; 
And common, too, the cup and bread 
Which white-rob’d priests dispense. 


Not so; beneath those forms of earth 
Faith sees rich grace and heavenly food ; 

The seed of an immortal birth, 
The sacred Flesh and Blood. 

We look around on those we love ; 
Imperfect they appear at best ; 

Where can we deem the Holy Dove 
Abideth as a guest? 


Judge not too soon by outward show : 
Common, ’tis true, is all we see ; 
Yet (earth-stain’d as is all below) 
Temples of God are we,— 
Temples of God, a royal race, 
A chosen seed : the more our shame 
If we by wayward steps disgrace 
Our calling and our name. 


At length the glorious truth is known; 
What doth yon water’s hue declare? 

With mantling blush it seems to own 
Its Maker present there! 
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SACRED POETRY. 


And fitter than the water pure 

Thus first to know him nought could be ; 
For ’tis the pure in heart, be sure, 

Who only God shall see. 


When before Pharaoh Moses stood, 
And gave of wrath the first dread sign, 
Egypt saw water chang’d to blood— 
Lo! Christ has made it wine, 
Each thus perchance an emblem wrought 
Of what by each to sinners came ; 
The law, with death and bondage fraught— 
Grace, that doth peace proclaim, 


The law to those beneath its curse 
Turneth to gall the sweetest food ; . 
Each gift is changed to something worse— 
The water is all blood. 
The voice that dooms to punishment 
Rings in their ears where’er they go ; 
Life’s fairest blessings seem but sent 
To nourish them for woe. 


Grace, bringing news of sin forgiv’n, 
Maketh life’s blessings more divine— 
A Father's gifts, foretastes of heaven— 
The water is made wine. 
Christ, ever making all things new, 
Ennobling what is poor and base, 
Doth common elements endue 
With sacramental grace. 


In the dear cup of home delight 
A holier sweetness is infus’d; 
Rare gifts no longer pride excite, 
But are as talents us’d. 
O blessed change, which all things prove— 
Good comes from evil, peace from strife ; 
Trials are chastisements of love, 
And death the gate of life ! 


Nor does Christ offer first his best, 
Like the false world, then what is worse ; 
His blessings stand Time’s trying test, 
They suffer no reverse : 
Sin comes with flatt’ring accents bland, 
With honied lips, and smiling face ; 
Shake from the glass a little sand, 
And then her dealings trace. 


Her pleasures faded as they came, 
And these the fruits she left behind— 
Disease, and restlessness, and shame, 
A coward’s darken’d mind; 
A future without hope or joy, 
A sad remembrance of the past : 
How soon did all her pleasures cloy— 
lier fruits, how long they last! 





36 SACRED POETRY. 


So treacherous are the ways of sin: 
Not thus doth Christ his flock mislead ; 
First comes his gracious discipline, 
Then holy joys succeed : 
First come the penitential tears, 
Then from his chalice mystic wine ; 
Hopes, brightening with advancing years, 
Through the dark valley shine. 


Lord, may thy grace on us be sent, 
That we thy happy ways may choose ; 

Dwelling in love, and ever bent 

Its blessings to diffuse. 

| Still may thy presence grace our board, 
ii And sanctify its decent cheer ; 
+ Nor there one thought be uttered, Lord ! 
i Unmeet for thee to hear. T. I. W. 


es - 


A CHALDEE LEGEND. 


of From fields where Terah’s cattle fed, 
' In far Chaldee, young Abram sped 

is Upon his way to Babylon. 

: And, wand’ring in the wild plains where 
‘i Euphrates’ eddying torrents tear, 

Night found the weary lad alone. 


No star to guide, no sound to cheer ; 
Fell wearily upon his ear 

The river’s ever-gurgling noise : 
And must he tarry there till day 
Shall come to light him on his way, 
| And listen to that mournful voice ! 
| 


But soon the evening star on high, 

ilanging her pale lamp in the sky, . 
The young Chaldean’s hope hath rais’d. i 
He gazed, as in her lonely light : 
| She walked the darkness of the night ; ne 


Till all again was gloom, he gazed. Bs: 

bs 

| The shepherd sigh’d, darkness and doubt a 

it Had come again—“ Oh! I had thought, a 

i When first those heav’n-lit starbeams shone, e 

Ti It was the glorious God I seek! 
The God of whom the sages speak ! 


The God, till then, to me unknown. 


i ‘“* But no! though high above the reach 
Of all that human lore can teach, 
The God I seek is greater far ; 
That God throughout the endless range 
Hh Of untold years can never change 
Like thee, thou bright but fleeting star.” 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Abram in darkness mused : but soon 
More glorious still the rising moon 
Silver’d Euphrates’ sparkling tide ;— 
** Hail, thou art God! so pure, so bright! 
Surely it is the Godhead’s light !” 
Again the Chaldee shepherd cried. 


The moon awhile in glory rode; 

The shepherd watched the fancied god— 
He watched her, fondly, till she set. 

Then waking from the broken spell— 

“ Queen of the silent night, farewell ! 
Great God, I have not found thee yet.” 


At early dawn stood Terah’s son 
Beneath the walls of Babylon ; 

And through the eastern gate beheld 
Her thousands forth the city poured, 
Hastening with homage to their lord, 

That now display’d his orb of gold. 


Ife, as the sun ascending blazed, 
Upon the sight of glory gazed ; 

But when he would have worshipp’d there, 
Thoughts of the star that fled so soon, 
Thoughts of the bright but waning moon, 

Whisper’d his heart, Beware. 


Through th’ eastern gate to Dura’s plain, 
At eventide, he went again— 
“ Where, said he, “is the bright sun now? 
See, sinking in the distant west, 
He too is hastening to his rest ! 


Ah, changing thus, no God art thou !” H. 


HYMN ON THE ASCENSION. 


Let heaven’s heights in wonder gaze 
On that bright portal’s blissful rays, 
Where Jesus enters glorious, 
Leading his train victorious. 


The same who came from heaven to die, 
Death’s conqueror now, returns on high, 
Henceforth triumphant there to dwell, 
Rich with the spoils of vanquish’d hell. 


He came the fallen soul to save ; 
He came to ransom Satan’s slave ; 
The sheep that left its pastures fair 
Back to its peaceful fold to bear. 


Mortals may now their clay despise, 
And up to heaven earth may rise ; 

For where the heart hath gone before 
There can the members also soar. 
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Jesus, ador’d by heaven’s quire, 
Sweetness of life, the soul’s desire, 
O let thy grace effect that we 

With all our hearts may follow thee. 


Grant that our life in thee be spent, 
Our hearts on thee for ever bent ; 
And that thy love, with holy fire, 
Our breasts for ever may inspire. 


An UnporricaL FRIEND or THE EpirTor's. 


| 
| 
1 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON DAILY SERVICE IN CATHEDRALS. 


Sir,—It is painful to dwell upon the defects of that which we love 
and venerate; but where these defects can be very easily remedied, and 
partake of the nature of abuses, it becomes a duty to expose in the 
hope of curing them. I must therefore beg permission to call your 
attention to a defect, very like an abuse, in the performance of the 
services at St. Paul’s. I went there this afternoon for the purpose of 
attending divine service ; to my astonishment, I found that there was 
no service, and on inquiry learnt that no service would be performed 
in that cathedral for two or three months, except on Sundays, because 
a scaffolding is being erected in a part of the church never, I am sorry 
to say, used for divine service at all, in order that the children of the 
different charity schools in London may be exhibited on one day in 
the year. Now, in the first place, supposing the erection of the 
scaffolding really to make the performance of divine service impossible, 
is this temporary exhibition, for it is nothing more, a sufficient reason 
for depriving, during two or three months in every year, the inhabitants 
of a busy city, thronged at every hour of the day with the eager pur- 
suers after uncertain riches, of the opportunity of daily keeping alive 
in their minds the recollection that there is something deeper in man 
than the love of gain, that he is something more than a bubble which 
appears for a moment to vanish for ever? But that there is really no 
reason at all for suspending the performance of divine service appears 
from the fact, that service is performed on Sundays during this very 
period. I presume at least that no one would venture to allege as a 
reason for such a practice, the necessity of suspending the labours of 
the workmen during ¢wo hours in each day; and inviting a few of the 
toil-worn class of our fellow Christians to feel, while joining in the 
common services of the church, that they were, equally with their 
richest brethren, members of Christ, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven. Iam the more anxious to call your attention to this subject 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON DAILY SERVICE IN CATHEDRALS. 39 


because I am convinced that the habitual neglect of the daily services 
both in town and country by the clergy has been productive of much 
irreligion, and much false religion, and because, at a time when the 


_ utility of the cathedral establishments has been called into question in 


high quarters, it is sad to see the members of those bodies display so 
little sense of the importance ofthe duties assigned tothem. This isnot 
the first time that I have had occasion to blame them. I was on a former 
occasion sent away from the cathedral, whither I had gone for the 
purpose of attending afternoon service, in a similar manner, because 
the Queen was gone down to open the parliament, and “ on that day,” 
said one of the door-keepers, “ we always have a holiday ;” and twice 
when I have been in the church on Sundays, though the sacramental 
plate was put out, as if to lead persons to suppose that the sacrament 
would be administered, in fact it was not; yet several minor canons 
were present, who are bound to receive it at least every Sunday if 
they can; and on the former occasion I myself, and two ladies who 
accompanied me, were desirous of staying to receive it, and therefore 
applied to one of the vergers to know whether it would not be ad- 
ministered. He answered, it would not, because there was no con- 
gregation. Now, as it happened, my companions and myself would 
have made precisely the number to which the priest is authorized 
by the rubric to administer the sacrament, even if no other person is 
present ; but how is there likely to be a congregation if the priests are 
in the habit of leaving the church before they see whether a sufficient 
number of communicants stay, and those who wish to stay are sent 
away? Is this the way to bring Christians back to that feeling of 
union with Christ through the sacraments instituted by himself, 

and the services of his church, which now is so sadly forgotten? 1 

will only add, that for the neglect of divine service of which I have 

first complained, there is not even the poor excuse of the want of at- 
tendance ; for notwithstanding the melancholy neglect into which the 

custom of daily attending church is fallen, 1 have frequently seen at 

St. Paul’s on an afternoon from fifty to a hundred persons who re- 

mained during the whole service ; and the Rev. Sydney Smith, in his 

recently published Third Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, states that 
he has often counted a hundred and fifty. I remain, Sir, yours &c., 


A BARRISTER OF LINCOLN’s INN. 
May 14, 1839. 


ON THE COLLECTION AT THE OFFERTORY. 


Dear Sir,—I cannot but hope that the suggestion contained in the 
letter of your correspondent “J. H.,” in your number for this month, 
will receive the attention it deserves. It has so happened that my 
own mind has been somewhat similarly directed in consequence of a 
clergyman having brought before a meeting, lately assembled in Dublin, 
the importance of establishing clerical libraries in this country. On 
seeing a report of this gentleman’s speech in a newspaper, it occurred 
to me that the present moment might be found to afford considerable 
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40 CORRESPONDENCE,—COLLECTION AT THE OFFERTORY, 
facilities for such an attempt, on account of the introduction of the poor 
law into Ireland. Up to the present period, there have always been 
in this country collections in the churches every Sunday ; the church- 
wardens carrying a box or plate about the pews, generally during the 
singing of a psalm or hymn before the sermon. ‘The question, there- 
fore, has now arisen whether, after the poor law shall have come into 
operation, these Sunday collections are to be continued, and to what 
purposes they are then to be applied. I confess it seems perfectly evi- 
dent to me that the omission of the collection on Sunday morning, under 
any circumstances whatever, involves a breach of the Act of Uniformity. 
The first rubric at the end of the office of the holy communion is 
so express, that I cannot perceive what room is left for reasonable 
doubt: Upon the Sundays and other holidays, (if there be no com- 
munion,) shall be said all that is appointed at the communion until the end 
of the general prayer—[For the whole state of Christ’s church militant 
here on earth, ] together with one or more of these collects last before 
rehearsed, concluding with the blessing.’’ Now one part of what is by 
this rubric commanded to be read every Sunday is the offertory, during 
the reading of which, “ the deacons, churchwardens, or other fit persons,” 
are to collect “ the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the people.” 
‘rom a comparison of these rubrics, it seems plain to me that it is 
illegal to omit the collection on Sunday morning, and equally illegal 
to make it at any other part of divine service than that prescribed by 
law, namely, during the reading of the sentences of the offertory. I 
know that, in this country, and, I fear, in England also, it has been 
but too much the custom, when there is no communion, to omit this 
part of the service altogether. Whether custom can justify the omission 
at of one of the most spiritual and edifying parts of our liturgy, or, to 
| speak plainly, whether custom can justify the breach of law, or the 
violation of solemn and repeated promises, it is for others to consider. 
Sure I am that, in thus becoming wiser than our teachers, and muti- 
lating the offices which our- reformers have prescribed for our public 
devotions, in thus dissevering the oblation of our substance from its 
scriptural sanctions and its sacrificial consecration, we have done infi- 
nite mischief to the piety and spirituality of our church. And, I 
apprehend, the sooner we return to observances so manifestly calcu- 
lated, and so obviously intended, to call forth and encourage the exer- 
cise of Christian piety and principle, the better it will be both for 
ourselves and our congregations. 

The question next presents itself to what purposes this collection can 
legally be applied. It appears evident that the rubric does not con- 
template its being exclusively confined to the relief of the poor, although, 
under whatever system of legal provision, the demands on voluntary 
almsgiving must still continue. ‘The persons employed to collect are 
to receive money for two distinct classes of purposes,—*“ the alms for the 
poor, and other devotions of the people.” On which Wheatly observes, 
“the words alms for the poor being added at the last review, by 
i which, undoubtedly, must be understood all that is given for their 
uf relief: it is plain that, by the other devotions of the people is now in- -! 
i tended something distinct from the said alms.” This 1s further con- 
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firmed by the last rubric at the end of the communion office, which 
“J. H.” has quoted—* pious and charitable uses” being clearly dis- 
tinguishable. If, therefore, the minister and churchwardens agree in 
considering any use or uses to be pious within the meaning of the 
rubric, I cannot see how a doubt can arise as to their competency to 
devote a moiety, or any other proportion of the collection at the offer- 
tory, to such use or uses, provided they be not uses otherwise illegal, 
or, perhaps, such as the ordinary is known to disapprove of. And 
this must be equally true of any mode of disposal appointed by the 
ordinary in case of their disagreement, this case being expressly provided 
for by the rubric. The service itself, I conceive, will lead to the same 
conclusion ; and at the same time, also, will guide us to at least one of 
the pious uses to which the devotions of the people may legally be ap- 
plied. Of the sentences provided to be said by the priest during the 
collection, four have respect, not to the poor, but to the clergy ; so that 
Wheatly seems borne out in saying “ that, where the stated income of 
a parish is not sufficient to maintain the clergy belonging to the church, 
they have still a right to claim their share in these offerings.” 

If this view of the subject be correct, I can see no difficulty, as far 
as the rubric is concerned, in appropriating part of the money collected 
at the offertory to the formation of a parochial library for the clergy- 
man’s use. No more than asmall sum, indeed, might thus be annually 
bestowed ; but libraries are collected by degrees, and (without reckon- 
ing on donations or bequests) in the course of years a really valuable 
collection would thus be permanently attached to the parsonage of 
every parish where this plan should be adopted. The books might be 
selected and purchased under the superintendence of persons appointed 
by the bishop, and their preservation secured by their being subjected 
to the visitation of the rural deans. But whatever details may recom- 
mend themselves to the judgment of particular persons, I cannot but 
believe that at no period whatever has it been more necessary for the 
church to have a learned and reading clergy than at the present ; and 
this, I believe, is beginning to be felt and acknowledged in quarters 
where it is gratifying to perceive the conviction gains ground. It is 
vain, however, to expect any material improvement in the attainments 
of the parochial clergy, unless some assistance be given to men whose 
professional incomes are in both countries subject to heavy deductions, 
and in Ireland have been for some years in a constant and steady 
course of diminution. The mode in which the Romish controversy 
has latterly been conducted (to say nothing of questions in agitation 
between parties within our church) is quite sufficient, I apprehend, to 
convince any one who will give himself the trouble of thinking, that the 
— state of clerical information on the subjects of ecclesiastical 

istory, antiquity, and law, is a danger far more instant and more 
menacing than the assaults of all our enemies against our institutions 
and our endowments. 
Dear Sir, truly yours, AN Irisu PARSON. 


Vou. XVI.—July, 1839. 
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42 CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE USE OF THE WORDS « NONCONFORMIST” AND “CHAPEL.” 


Dear Siz,—The importance of calling men and things by their right 
names induces me to offer you and your readers a few remarks on the 
use of the words “ ieneuuiienia and “chapel’’ by the dissenters of 
the present day. The term“ nonconformist’’ was first used to denote 
those persons, whether clergy or laity, who had been baptized in the 
church of England, and had been ministers or members of it, and had 
apostatized to some type of puritanism. And although clergy who 
had canonically received catholic ordination from bishops of the 
Anglican church doubtless deserved a name more expressive of their 
delinquency when they apostatized, yet the term, as far as it went, 
was not, in relation to them, incorrect; still !ess was it insufficient in 
relation to the lay people. 

But it cannot properly be applied to the successors of the original 
authors of the puritan heresy, although it is at this time greedily used 
by them in speaking of themselves, And that they should desire to 
claim it is not surprising, because if it is allowed to them they may, 
as they obviously wish, assume, that nonconformists having once been 
in.a condition to return very readily into the church if they pleased, 
so are nonconformists 1ow,—a fallacy worth noticing, because unwary 
churchmen may be trepanned by it. For example, in the article in 
the May (1839) number of the British Magazine, headed, “ Dissenting 
Matters,”’ is a quotation from the “ Eclectic Review,” containing this 
sentence :— 

The professional classes have also, with few exceptions, deserted 
the ranks of nonconformity.”’ 

And another from the “ Patriot,” in which are these words— 

«“ The conforming aspect of the belfry-like tower of the mission 
chapel, Coimbatoor.”’ 

ad Baxter or Owen, who were nonconformist priests, desired to 
be reconciled with the church, by whose blood and tears they had 
become notorious, they might have been reconciled by the bishop of 
their diocese, and restored to their sacerdotal functions, without re- 
ordination ; as was the case with Brewn, the inventor of the indepen- 
dent form of misbelief, who was duly absolved and reconciled by his 
bishop, and died a faithful son of the church, after all the irreparable 
mischief with which he had stained his life. But the present preachers 
among the sectaries are not, properly speaking, nonconformists, because 
no conformity on their part would of itself give them any title to 
ministerial office in the church. They might be received into the 
church either with baptism in the hypothetical form, or with the 
cross without baptism, if there should be evidence that they had re- 
ceived a true baptism in infancy ; and, being confirmed, might be ad- 
mitted to communion as laymen. If they desired to become ministers 
in the church, no attention whatever would be paid to their former 
pretended office of ministry ; but, after due probation, they would be 
canonically ordained deacons, and in due time, if found fit, priests. 
And this statement applies to the presbyterian preachers of the Scotch 
kirk, and the preachers of all the other religions which have been in- 
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USE OF THE WORDS “NONCONFORMIST’” AND “CHAPEL.” 43 


vented since it. “ Nonconformist,’’ therefore, is a term which, for their 
sake as well as the sake of the church, we should do well never to 
allow to the dissenting teachers, because its use may delude themselves 
as well as parties who have no vital personal interest in the matter. 

The word “chapel” is one which is also abused in our day. But 
here the case is reversed. ‘The real nonconformists were content to 
call their conventicles “places of meeting ;’”’ the modern sectaries, 
who are not nonconformists, pretend to call their conventicles “chapels.” 
It is quite within the memory of man that this term was first applied 
to meeting-houses. The case of the buildings is exactly parallel with 
the case of the men themselves. Suppose a church or chapel, duly 
consecrated by a bishop, to be wrested from the church, and occupied 
by a sectary preacher and his sectary flock, as the churches and chapels 
were occupied in the grand rebellion, and as a church (the only in- 
stance of non-restitution in England) is now occupied at Morley in 
Yorkshire. The sacred building, though profaned, still continues to 
be a church, and, on restitution to its original Christian uses, as all the 
churches and chapels were restored but one, and as we hope that one 
may yet be restored, might be used again without any fresh dedication 
or consecration. Butthe “ chapel’ at Coimbatoor, however “ conform- 
ing” in its aspect, labours under a radical defect of incompetency 
analogous to that under which the person who preaches or teaches in 
it labours. As he is an unordained pretender to a ministry of some 
kind or other, so the “chapel” is an unhallowed meeting-house for 
sectaries. To be a chapel it must receive that which alone makes 
buildings to be churches or chapels, the consecration of the bishop of the 
diocese, or some bishop deputed by him. As no assumption of clerical 
titles, no imitation or assumption of clerical dress, no pretence of per- 
forming clerical offices, can give the imitators, or pretenders, any title 
to what they imitate or assume, or pretend to perform, because nothing 
but ordination can give a title ; so no “ conforming aspect” in a build- 
ing, no beauty of architecture, no imitation of the Christian shape of a 
church (as in the methodist meeting-house at Newbury in Berkshire), 
can make the building a chapel, because nothing but consecration can. 
Perhaps of all the innovations in the “ progress of dissent,’’ the abuse 
of this sacred word is the most striking to us, because we live almost 
in the day of its origination. In all time of Christianity till now, 
‘chapel’ has meant what I have defined it to mean. Of course, every 
one is aware that in all acts of parliament “chapel” means only a 
consecrated building—that is to say, it never means a dissenting 
meeting-house. The meeting-houses are described in the late marriage 
act as “licensed registered buildings.” 

I think, therefore, that we should never allow ourselves in laxity of 
talk to say “ chapel’’ ia place of “ meeting-house :”” neither ought dis- 
senters to be dissatisfied if we give their conventicles no harsher name 
than that which their nonconformist originators gave them, Let us 
pray that all dissenters may speedily become conformists, and all 
meeting-houses chapels. Yours faithfully, D. P. 
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44 CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON “THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH.” 


Sir,—A letter recently appeared in the British Magazine, headed 
“On Reprinting Standard Works in Divinity,” in which the writer 
strongly recommended the propriety of extracting “ from the ponderous 
and expensive volumes of our older divines some of their valuable and 
convincing treatises on church principles, and thus rendering them 
accessible not only to the clergy but to the laity also.’’ In this desire 
I for one most heartily concur, believing as I do that nothing will tend 
more to allay our unhappy contentions, and bring us to an enlightened 
agreement upon the great points of faith and practice, than bringing the 
weight of our standard divinity to bear upon the various questions now 
agitated among us. 

I am happy, moreover, to observe that a periodical publication 
under the title of the “ Voice of the Church,” has been set on foot for 
this very purpose ; and from the parts L have seen, it certainly appears 
to me just calculated to supply the desideratum which your correspond- 
ent, in common, doubtless, with many others, has felt and lamented. 
My attention has been more particularly drawn to this work by a 
printed paper which has lately been put into my hands, in which the 
conductors intimate that its pages are open for the “ republication of 
such tracts and shorter treatises of our older divines as are especially 
valuable at the present time,’’ and in which they also invite the assist- 
ance of the clergy in forwarding such works for that purpose. The 
publication, from its great cheapness, as well as value, certainly seems 
to deserve the support and encouragement of the clergy generally. 
The expense and trouble attending separate reprints is so a serious 
obstacle to the republication of many valuable tracts, a circumstance 
which renders the appearance of such a periodical as that alluded to so 
opportune and acceptable. 

may add that I fully agree with your correspondent as to the pro- 
priety of reprinting Hickes on Infant Baptism,*and it is worth while 
ere to call the attention of the conductors of the “ Voice of the 
Church” to so valuable a treatise. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


FIDELIs. 


ON COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAYS. 


Mr. Epiror,—Can any of your readers inform me what was the cus- 
tom of the ancient church respecting the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper on Good Friday? Many clergymen, I believe, object to its ad- 
ministration on that day on the ground of its being a festival, and there- 
fore out of place on a fast. But unless some aathority can be produced 
for its omission, I should wish to see it continued ; for though a festival, 
it is one of a most solemn nature, and such a service seems well cal- 
culated to refresh and edify the devout communicant at a time when 
his thoughts have been directed in a more especial manner to that great 
sacrifice which it commemorates and represents, and the benefits of 
which it is intended to apply. Iam, Mr. Editor, your obedient ser- 
vant, A. F. 
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EXTRACT FROM A FOLIO MS. MARKED C, 60, IN THE 
STACKHOUSE LIBRARY, BRIDGNORTH. 


NO, Ill. 


Sir,—The enclosed letter is copied verbatim from the same MS, from 
which I have taken my former extract. The insertion of it in your 
number for June will oblige your obedient servant, 


Epwarpv BICKERSTETH. 
Chetton, Bridgnorth. 


“a LETTER AGAINST HARDENES OF HEART. 


** T beseeche God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, geve me his good Spirit 
in writinge to geve you advice, and you in reading to receave it. Since the time I 
receaved Mr, G.’s letter, wherein he declared his carefull compassion of your 
estate, I have not been a little greeved because, partlie for want of a convenient 
messenger, and partlie for my manifold distractions with like occurrences of the like 
affairs, I have been hindered from writinge hitherto unto you. And albeit, still I 
am in the same case; yet conscience towards God, and love and compassion towards 
you, forceth me to overcome lets which hardlie I could dare otherwise prevaile 
against. And albeit, I cannot write as I wold, yet of that which I shall write, pro- 
ceedinge from the forenamed grounds, I looke for some blessinge from God throughe 
Jesus Christ. If you will not too much fainte in faithe and yeald to the adversary ; 
yea, if you will but hope so well of your self as (in the feare of God I write it) I hope 
of you. 

“ First, whereas it seemeth you are sometimes greeved because you tarried not still 
at Cambridge accordinge to myne advice; you must knowe that I advised it not 
a thinge necessary, but more convenient, as I then supposed; but yet that I advised 
you to obey your father, if his pleasure still continued to have you home—whereas, 
you yealding, I cannot see howe you offended, it beinge your father’s will you shold 
doe soe. And who knows that whether you beinge here, you might not have been 
as much troubled, there beinge no priviledge for persons and places in such a case, 
And whoe knowes whether it be the Lord’s pleasure for the example and instruction, 
and, I hope, the consolation, of others in theend. And albeit, you will nowe thinck 
that here you wear nearer the more and stronger meanes ; yea, knowe you and be 
wsahew 4 that God can and dothe, in such places, worke by fewer and weaker, ac- 
cordinge to his good pleasure. Besides, it is in our .......* nature to make much 
of suche meanes as we cannot have, and so (not) to esteeme those which God dothe 
offer unto us as we shuld, I beseeche you, therefor, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
humbly to praise God for those meanes which he offereth to you in mercye, and to 
use them in faithe accordinglie ; and so God shall blesse you by them, and then by 
suche conference as you maie have from here by letters, wherein, if I may stande you 
in any stead, rather for the good opinion you have of me then for any great matter I 
am able to performe, I shall be readie to offer any office of love unto you as God 
shall enable me, and so far forth as I shall be instructed in your particular state by 
some letter sent from you by convenient messengers. 

“ That which I partlie perceave by Mr. G.’s letters is, that you are afflicted with 
the blindeness of your minde and hardenes of your heart, which cannot be moved with 
either the experience of God his mercies, or feare of his judgments, nor affected with 
love or delight in the things that are good, or with hatred and loathinge of the evill. 

Great cause you have of greefe, I confesse, but no cause of despaire dare I graunt, 
because I am perswaded that your perswasion is somewhat false, partlie for wante of 
sounde judgmente of your estate, and partlie for defect of faithe somewhat through 
your own default. 

“ First, knowe you ofa certaintie that this is no other temptation than suche as diverse 
of God’s children have for a time been humbled with, and afterwarde have had 
issue out of the same. And if it please God to move you to credit me, I myself have 
knowen others as deeply this waie plagued as you can be. Remember, therefor, 
that God is faithfull, and will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are 
able to beare, (1 Cor. x. 13.) And yet further to confirme you herein, the holie 
scriptures doe record that this waye God hathe humbled his owne people, in whose 
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person the prophet Esay lamenteth and complaineth, (c. iii. 15:) O Lord looke down 
iz from heaven and behold from the dwellinge-place of thy holines and of thy glory, where is 
: thy zeale and thy strengthe? The multitude of thy mercies and compassions are restrained 3 
from me. And afterwards, O Lord, why hast thou made us err from thy waies, and 7 
hardened our hearts from thy feare. And in the next chapter, v.6; We have been all as 
an uncleane thinge, and all our righteousness is as filthy clouts, and we all doe fade like a 
leafe, and our iniquity like the winde dothe take us awaie, and there is none that calleth 
upon thy name, neither that stirreth himself up to take hold on thee, for thou hast hidd thy 
face from us and consumed us because of our iniquities. And before, in the 59th 
chapter, v. 10; We grope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as one without eyes ; 
we stumble at the noon-daye as in the twielight ; we are in solitarie places like dead men, 
and we mourned like doves. So complained Ezechias in bitterness of his soul, ( Esay 
xxxviii. 14,) like a crane or a swallowe so did I chatter—I did mourne as a dove ; and Psal. 
li. verse 10, where David crieth, Create in me a cleane heart, O God! renew in me a 
right spirit ; restore to me the joy of my salvation ; establish me with thy free Spirit, dothe 
not he declare that his heart was uncleane, his spirit crooked, and the joy of his sal- 
vation loste, and himselfe subjecte to the spirit of bondage—so that wantinge the 
ey} spirit of libertie or adoption, he could neither cry Aba Father nor have any power 
against sinne. 
| “Thus you see how God his children may be blinded in minde and hardened in 
; heart for a time, so that they feel the graces in themselves of the Holie Spirit to be, 
as it wear, perished and dead. Farther more, to revive the infirmitie of your judg- 
ment to this point, because I knowe it may muche distresse you, you must understand 
that there are two hinds of hardenes of heart, the one which is not felt nor perceaved ; 
the other which is perceaved and felt. And of the former that there are two sorts: the 
first is most fearefull, when any doe resist the motions of God’s Spirit, and wilfully 
refuse the means of their salvation, of the which the prophet Zacharias speaketh, 
(chap. vii.;) they refused to hearken, and pulled away their shoulders and stopped their 
ears, that they should not heare; yea, they made their heart as an adamant stone, least 
they should heare the lawe and the words which the Lord of Hosts sent in his Spirit by 
ae his ministers of the former prophets. The outragious sinne of these men the prophet 
a Esay expresseth in their owne fearfull terms, (xxviii. 15;) We have made a covenant 
aa with deathe, and with the grave we are at agreement ; thoughe a scourge runne over us and 
passe throughe, it shall not come at us, for we have made falshood our refuge, and under 
u vanitie are we hidd.* This was a fearefull estate indeed ; and yet for all that, no man 
. can say but some of these that have so hardened their hearts mighte be and wear 
afterwardes converted. The other kind of hardenes of heart, which beinge not felt 
nor perceaved, or if perceaved, yet not felt, which, albeit, it is lesse fearefull, yet it is 
dangerous enoughe, is in suche that althoughe they wilfully resist not God his Spirit 
in good means ; yet securely, carelesslie, and willinglie, they lie in sinne without any 
remorse of it or true taste of good things. Suche was David’s state by the space of one 
eare, before Nathan the prophet came to reprove him, and roused him from his 
ulled sleepe. Both these kinds, I am perswaded, you are fair from, otherwise than 
in temptation Sathan may sometimes move you thereunto. 

** The other kind of hardenes of heart which is perceaved and felt is of two sorts ; 
the one is of them which are desirous of meanes whereby they may be releaved, 
althoughe they doe find small or no cause in themselves for a line of this kinde. The 
prophet Esay, (Ixiii. 15,) in the name of some of God's people co plaineth. And 
such was David's estate after that Nathan had reproved him and God his Spirit be- 
ganne to work with him. Yet he cried out, as you heard before, of the loss of God’s 
graces, and when he said that God will accept of no sacrifices, be they never so many 
and precious, without acontrite heart, he sheweth that for atime after that the prophet 
had reproved him (and therefore) he wanted bothe. This is your case, and therefore 
you are in the state of salvation ; for David was in this case after that he had confessed 
his sinne, and had receaved absolution and pardon from God by the ministery of 

vathan. Although he never felt joy thereof, nor true greefe for the other ; yet be- 
| cause in truthe of heart he iotianel. (as my trust is you doe;) and was certain] 

: perswaded of the pardonableness of it by God his mercy, as you must be if you will 

have mercy ; althoughe he was farr off from feelinge it, or applying it to his wofull 
conscience, his state was good and verie well to be spoken of. And you must knowe | 
and be perswaded that these things which are written of the saints (namely, of David, 
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* The quotations are for the most part from the edition published by Cristopher 
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and Peter, and suche others) are ensamples for us, if we will staie ourselves uppon 
the worde of God in the ministery of his sacraments, and waite uppon the Lord his 
good time untill he come nearer unto us by his Spirit; nearer, 1 say, for he is come 
already unto us, or, it may be, never went from you; because to be greaved and 
humbled with blindeness of mind and hardenes of heart; to beleave certainly the 
truthe of God's promises in general], and to reverence the servants of God which 
bringe the gladd tidings of salvation, and to longe after comfort, using the meanes 
of the worde and praier, the sacrament of the supper, and the companie of God's 
children ; contrary to hope under hope,* yea, without any presente feelinge ; all this 
is a certaine argument that God his Spirit is with suche, and therefore with you. 
This estate thoughe it may be verie grievous, yet it is never daingerous, much lesse 
is it fearefull unlesse any be so wilfull as to persevere and continue in despaire re- 
fusinge all good meanes ; unless, I say, they persevere for that throughe the subtile 
sleight of the spiritual adversary and his terrible power, whereby God sometimes 
suffereth them for a season to winnowe them as wheate, they are so bewitched and so 
intoxicated that they are carried by violent force of temptation to waxe wearie of and 
to refuse all meanes of comfort by fits; yea, almost to have no desire at all unto 
them ; yea, sometimes to speak evill of them; yea, all this is but a temptation, and 
therefore God will be mercifull unto them for Christ’s sake. Thus Job curseth the 
day of his birth, and wished to be strangled. Jeremy almost repented that ever he 
preached in the name of the Lord; bothe abstaine from blasphemy. David, moved 
with the spirit of ambition, thoughe duetifully admonished, wilfully went on in num- 
bering the people. Peter also vaine gloriously presuminge of his owne strength, and 
being most wisely premonished even by our Lord Jesus of his weaknes, yet wittinglie 
and rashlie as the horse in the battle rusheth, and then very cowardlie yealdeth ; yea, 
dubly denieth, and strengtheneth his sinne with a threefold cord, and then fasteneth it 
with banterings and cursings ; and yet all these obtained mercie most bountifully. 
For why, as Sathan had desired to winnowe them, so our Lord Jesus Christ praieth 
for them, that their faithe, thoughe it was vehementlie assailed, (that it) should 
not be extinguished. And here be ye fully perswaded that thoughe ( Luke, xxii. 32,) 
the words say to runne as belonginge unto Peter, videlicet, I have praied for thee that 
thy faithe faile not, yet he praieth as well for the rest of the apostles ; for first he saithe, 
not Simon, Sathan hathe desired to winnowe thee, but you ;+ why then saith he, I have 
praied for thee? Verily because he should more greevouslie offend than the rest, 
althoughe their offences were verie great. Therefore his and our most blessed 
Saviour applied to him the promise, but did not impropriate it to him only, and re- 
straine it from the rest. Compare with this place John, vi. 20, and you shall see 
that the heavenly veritie affirmeth that he praied not only for the apostles, but also 
for these which should beleeve through the word ; yea, further, our Lord Jesus Christ 
was yesterday as to daye, and shall for ever. And as the forefathers were baptised 
into him, and did eate his fleshe and drinke his blood, so was his praier effectual to 
them that wear under the lawe, much more to us under grace. And when you can 
finde testimony of your hearte, that when you would doe well evill is presente with 
you, and that you do the evill you wold not, then doe not you it; but sinne in you 
when it bendeth you, (compare Romans, vii ;) much more then when Sathan, work- 
inge with all buffetinge you assure yourself that God hath pitie on you, that the 
virtue of his power shall be presente in your weakenes, (2 Cor. xii. 9.) If you be- 
leeve, accordinge to your faithe it shall be done to you. But you wil! saye that you 
cannot beleeve that this evill and crooked hardenes of your heart can be remitted and 
removed ; and even this was the seconde point which in the second part of my letter 
I gave you to understand was the cause of your excessive distress. I beseeche you, 
and I charge you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you will not willinglie 
lie nor offer injury to God’s Spirit, nor to yourself who have receaved it. Tell me 


-_—— ———— — — — _ 


* Vide Rom. iv. 18. The reading in Barber's edition is, “* Which Abraham above 
hope beleeved under hope, that he should be the father of many nations,” &c., from 
which this appears to be an extract. 
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¢ Jesus Christ yesterday, and to-day, the same also is for ever, Heb. xiii. 8. Ed. 


Barber, 1589, 
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what is the reason why you think you have no faithe; verily, because you have no 
feelinge nor no other fruits thereof, as you think. Well, first then argue with me 
herein, as you must if you will not disagree from the truth; that feelinge is but an 
effect and fruit of faithe, and therefore there may be faithe without feelinge, as well 
as the cause may be without the effect, and the tree without any appearance of fruit, 
yea of sapp, for a season; or as a man sore wounded and distressed may for a time be 
deprived almost of all appearances of the naturall life to the outw arde shew and his 
owne judgment and feelinge ; so may a spirituall man be so sore wounded by Sathan, 
and diseased by presente judgemente and feelinge of his sinfull corruptions specially 
in temp tation, that he may think, yea, and appear to others, that the life of the Spirit 
is not in him. Thus Peter's faithe did not wholly faile as you have heard, or else 
the praier of our Saviour Jesus Christ did not prevaile. Thus when David (Psalm 
li. 12) declares that his heart was unclean, and his spirit crooked and unstable, and 
(verse 14) that he had loste the joy of his salvation, and the spirit of libertie or adop- 
tion; yet (verse 13) he praieth that God wold not take his Holy Spirit from him ; 
therefore he was not deprived of the Spirit of sanctification. Here seemeth repug- 
nance ; but there is none. He was deprived for a season of the graces of a sanctify- 
ing Spirit, but not of the Holy Ghost whereunto he was sanctified ; which graces 
as God restored unto him, so Iam perswaded he will doe unto you; yea, I doubt 
whether you are deprived of them, but only that partlie melancholie, and partlie 
Sathan working therewith, make you do injury to yourself and to the graces of the 
Spirit in you, which I beseeche you take heed of. But the messenger cannot staie, 
and therefore I cannot write as 1 wold, either of this or of the remedies you 
should use, which hereafter I will as God shall enable mee. And I praie you let me 
understand, as I requested in the beginninge, of your estate in the particular some- 
what more, and that by this bearer if you can, because he is of your acquaintance, 
and will bringe it unto me faithfully. T herefore in faitbe you may assuredly praie with 
hope to obtaine as did David; and therefore say with him often and with God's 
people, (Esay, Ixiv. 12,) O Lord, thou art our Father ; we are indeed claie, thou art 
our Maker, and we are the worke of thyne hands. Knowe you that God can cause 
wolves, lyons, leopards, and such like, dwell lovingly togeather with lambs, calves, and 
kine, (Esay, xi. 6.) And that which is impossible to man is possible to God, even 
to cause a cable rope* to go through the eye of a needle; that is, to change the hard 
heart of the unbelieving, covetous, and wicked man ; muche more yours; you knowe 
all things are possible to him that beleeveth ; say then, I beleeve, Lord; O Lord, helpe 
myne unbelief ; and I dare promise you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
you shall have your heart's desire in goodness. And thus abruptly I must make a 
ende. I commende you unto God and the worde of his grace, which is able to “eters 
you upp, and give you the right of inheritance amonge them which are sanctified. 

And the verie God of peace sanctifie you throughout ; (I pray God that) your whole 
spirit, soule, and bodie may be kept blameless unto the cominge of our Lord Jesus 
Christe. Faithfull is he which hathe called you, which will doc it. Amen. I praie 
you, praie for mee; and I trust, as I have, so shall I praie for you muche more. 

“Yours in Jesus Christ to use in any need, nu. GG.” 


ON VISITING SOCIETIES. 


Dear Sik,—No one can doubt that in the great vineyard of Chris- 
tianity there is ample room left for many labourers besides those who 
are actually employed as office-bearers in the ministry. And no one 
who knows anything of human nature, of its great prope nsity to abuse 
whatever powers are conferred upon it for good, can be ignorant of the 
great difficulty which meets us when we would “de vise a way by which 
we might insure the services of those who are willing to yie ‘ld them to 


-_—-—————__ 


* Camel, in the reading of Barber, 1589. But a marginal reference says, “ or 
cable rope.” 
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the work of the Lord without that portion of evil which tends to ren- 
der them useless or perhaps worse. Perfectly clear it is that, in the 
great majority of our parishes, the labours of one man are altogether 
inadequate to the task which devolves upon him to perform. And 
equally clear it is, that in every populous parish there must be many 
persons who, under proper management, might beso employed as both 
to advance their own happiness and that of others, whom the clergy- 
man is compelled to abandon to ignorance and growth in vice, un- 
known and untended. There can be no question the true and best 
mode of remedying the evils we are referring to would be an increase 
ofthe clergy. But in the absence of this, and while, in the meantime, 
thousands are being born, and dying like the beasts that have no 
reckoning, much might be done by the instrumentality of such of the 
lay-members of the church as may be led to feel that the ‘y too are 
interested in the salvation of their more wretched fellow-creatures. It 
is a fact, that many who are well disposed, and would be delighted to 
devote a portion of their time to the religious improvement of the poor 
and untaught, are hindered from doing so by a fear lest they should 
be taking upon themselves ¢ . duty not strictly theirs; and there is 
another fact which runs sueiiel to this: others, well-intentioned, 
but deficient in judgment, and less scrupulous about giving offence to 
their appointed minister, are lost to the great cause of the gospel, which 
struggles among us from want of hands to aid its spread, because of 
there being for their guidance no defined course of action which they 
might adopt. L cannot he ‘Ip thinking this subject of great importance, 
and entitled to great attention at this time. It cannot be said that no 
schemes are known by which the miseries of the poor and the inade- 
quacy of the clergy to remove them may be partially lessened. We 
have visiting societies of ladies in many places. We have the prof- 
fered assistance of the Pastoral Aid Society. We have a sprinkling of 
national education over the country ; and that we have this latter we 
may well be thankful, as but for that sprinkling woe must have been 
ere now with the nation and with the church. 1 pass by the Pastoral 
Aid Society without assuming the office of either a judge or advocate 
of its utility. The —— is unsound, and the society can only pro- 
duce good in the long run in proportion to the rapidi ty with which 
they depart from it, and st sie themselves upon a surer foundation. 
Then, again, of all the sorts of visiting societies that may be in exist- 
ence over the face of this wide country, I am not able to speak, much 
less to speak in disparaging terms. It can hardly be that they should 
all be productive of no good to those for whose sake they are formed, 
or that they should all be productive of no evil to that cause which 
they are intended to assist and render more efficient in the world. 

Still it needs no shewing that there is both the most ample room for 
an enlarged machinery, and the most ample means, likewise, in the 
church’s own hands to supply the deficiency, if but right measures were 
taken to do so. 

I would, therefore, with your permission, submit a few hints on the 
subject. It may be that some of my brethren who feel their own 
inability (which must ever be the case where the population of a parish 


Vout. XVI.—July, 1839. W 
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exceeds five or six hundred) to do all that mijht be done for the sal- 
vation of their flock, may consider them not altogether useless. 

I ought to own that I have not proved the worth of my own scheme, 
which should have been done, perhaps, before I had taken it upon me 
to recommend it to others. All [ will say to this is, I have not had 
the power. Iam not my own master, or I should. The shortest and 
simplest way of laying my plan before you will be to suppose a case : 
The parish of H——— contains six thousand inhabitants. According 
to the proportion of seventy-five of poor to every hundred of the popu- 
lation of a place, there are therefore 4500 persons of the lower classes 
totally dependent upon their superiors—the clergyman, and such as may 
be disposed to unite their exertions with his—for any knowledge they may 
want of that dispensation which has been revealed to mankind. At 
the first glance, it is clear that one individual, were he gifted with all 


the talents that ever fell to the lot of man, and were he possessed of 


the strength of a lion, could see but little of so great a number, and 
say but little to each, had he the zeal of an apostle to carry him to 
their doors. It is clear that the proportion of sic will be so great that 
he will have no time to spare for attendance upon the whole. It is 
barely possible that he may be able to distribute a few tracts among 
them, to inquire if they have bibles and prayer-books, and if they 
have not, take means to provide them, and “call upon them to hear 
sermons’ at the church. Beyond this, and looking after the schools, 
it must be but a short way that any single endeavours can go. Then 
how many are thus left to themselves who do not know what it is to 


have any human voice in the name of the church, or in the name of 


Christ, to awaken them from the death of sin unto the life of righteous- 


ness, or any human eye in that sacred name to take surveillance of 


their spiritual condition! It is mockery to talk of the pastors who may 
be set over them—and no less to talk of the church, and the services 
there open to them on Sundays. In all probability the church is open to 
them as St. James’s hotel (to use a saying of Cobbett’s) is open to the 
people of London. The number of sittings, as is often the case, may 
perhaps allow two or three hundred at most to avail themselves of the 
church’s ordinances, 

And what becomes of the rest? Are they not left to absolute 
ignorance, in a very great and deplorable degree; and, to the same 
extent, left to perish? ‘There are who will say, with more positive- 
ness than Lam able to feel, No! to these questions; and will point 


to the many “denominations” which have taken up the cause of 


Christianity in such circumstances. Take practice, and what do 
we see? Alas, it is hardly to be told! It is better, then, to 
attempt something towards ‘the removal of the existing evils; and 
this | humbly rgb e may be done by the establishment of Visir- 
ING Soctetres, in all towns where the population is more than 
the clergyman can 1 himself be said prac tically to know. To adhere to 
the instance we have taken, there are in the said town 1500 above the 
rank of the poor. Out of that number it is not too much to reckon a 
hundred persons of leisure, and of that hundred again twenty who 
would be ready to place themselves under the direction of the minister 
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to visit the cottages of the poor of the parish. ‘The town, to suit them, 
may be divided into twenty districts of 300 each. Let each be pro- 
vided with a book for the entrance of the names of the heads of all the 
families in her district (I say her without supposing that no men will 
be found ready to undertake such an offic e). Besides a column for 
the name, let ‘there be another for the reside ‘nce; a third for the ages 
and names of their children, if any; a fourth Sor the occupation; a 
fifth for whether the parents can read, and, if they can, a sixth for 
whether they have got the scriptures; a seventh for whether the chil- 
dren are at school ; an eighth for whether they are all baptized and con- 
firmed; a ninth for their religion—1. e.. whether they call themselves 
of the church, or anything out of it, and what; a tenth for whether 
any of them have received the communion; and an eleventh for 
whether they regularly attend church. When the visitor has taken 
down all these particulars in her book, and informed herself of the 
character of each of the number who most require instruction or re- 
formation, let her hold a consultation with the minister, and acquaint 
him of any peculiar cases, such as where persons are utterly igno- 
rant of the principles of Christianity, where they scoff at it, or are in 
error, &c. He will then supply her with such tracts, to be read by her 
to them, if they cannot read themselves, as he may deem most season- 
able to their particular cases. He will in all cases authorize her to 
read the scriptures. If the family are ‘eae ard in coming to chureh, 
she will be empowered to read something on the danger of such con- 
duct. And the same with regard to every other like malady. No 
discretionary power must be de legated by ‘the minister. ‘T'o do so is 
to partake of the error of those who have set up the Pastoral Aid 
Society, and many other similar things, wherein sufficient regard is 
not had to the great and fearful fact that the ménis/er is responsible 
for the souls of his parishioners. One of the main objects of the 
visitors should be to read to the ignorant adult such things as the 
minister may recommend as most profitable to his or her particular 
case out of the scriptures and the books of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and to teach the old and young some form of 
private prayer over and above the Lord’s prayer. It may be as well 
to fix a day of every month for a meeting of the whole visitors, to 
receive their reports, (made in a separate book,) and supply them 
with any instruction and tracts he may deem needful, or they may 
require. 
A plan founded upon these principles could only fail to succeed be- 
cause persons in that state of life who are fit to carry it into execution 
could not be got to undertake it. ‘This in some, ay, many cases, would 
be difficult to be got over. But only so where people have no know- 
ledge of their duty towards the poor and ignorant. And it is in the 
power of the minister to correct (at all events, to use the means of 
correcting) their erroneous impressions on this point as well as any 
other. He will at least find some willing to be led by him to do what 
God commands and the Christian religion requires, and what is alike 
to the happiness and comfort of the poor, and to the advancement of 
theirown immortality. ‘They might be reminded that there is nothing 
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hard or new in such a service. By the injunctions of Edward and 
Klizabeth, all the rich were required to spend ‘their’ Sunday and 
holiday in visiting the poor and sick, which was held to be an indis- 
pensable part of religious duty. 

In such a plan, the number of visitors would of course vary with 
the extent of population; but in no case would the number, whether 


great or small, lead to those evils which arise from difference of 


opinion, which ‘hes so often been fatal to societies of this kind. 
Yours very truly, R. B——-Y. 


ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. Sirn,—The grave topic of extending national education involves 
a twofold consideration ; the lowest class and the middle class each 
requiring additional provision. 

In raising local subscriptions for distribution by diocesan or steps 
diaconal boards, | would make one appeal for both objects and : 
common fund. ry he primary object should be the humbler class, as in 
many districts far more destitute of instruction. For these, no new 
model-schools would be requisite; if those hitherto available were 
enlarged, they would supply adequate tutors on any seale of extension. 
In great manufacturing towns, and in the vicinage of many agricul- 
tural markets, are multitudes of children from six to ten years for whose 
reception no day-schools exist. Here an additional school and an 
encouraging circular address would attract all within a radius of three 
miles—husbandmen’s children certainly, and, with the added pains of a 
domiciliary visit, mechanics’ infants also. Disinelination and the pro- 
fits of infant labour might operate with the latter class prejudicially ; 


but even this prejudice might be removed by a general canvass of 


individuals and appeal to the Knglish feeling of master manufacturers. 
No motives can, | fear, ever prevail to detain these infants beyond the 
tender age of weed on all accounts, you should forbear legisl: ation, 
Creat outlay would be required for this humble grade, who cannot 
meet pecumlary advances; but they would secommodate at once to the 
existing system without need of an added institution; and vast would 
be the extension of church principle thence arising, even among the 
children of dissent. 

With the middle class lies the difheulty. ‘Though the ancient 
grammar-schools very generally inculcate commerce ial ele ‘ments, they 
are not numerous in some peopled districts; and where they are, 
the indispensable union of classic rudiments with the rest retards the 
progress of many designed for trade, and is an insuperable difficulty 
to more. If it were not so, some improvement and fresh responsi- 
bility of the sadeeaaiiode might have met the necessity. You will 
then establish diocesan tr: \ining-schools, and ramify offsets through 
populous districts. Young men, qualified at a ce tral acade my with 
wholesome elements of knowledge, will proceed, with recommendation 
of high chureh authority, to conduct schools of like principle in cir- 
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cumjacent towns,—schools, if I understand, in some instances built by 
contribution and grant, in others conformed to the central principle 
by pre-existing masters,—who shall come to the central school for the 
further requisite information, all amenable to visitation by bishop, 
archdeacon, or other members of the diocesan board. All these 
academies will be self-supported ; the question is, what shall be the 
system originated in the model-schools, and what elements of learning 
shall be inculeated. Exact supervision is indispensable ; not only by 
the members of the board at pleasure, but periodically from such one 
of the colleges, in either university, with which the particular county 
is connected by beneficiary foundation. A discipline as nearly ap- 
proaching the collegiate as possible would give dignity to an institution 
comprising numbers; and for this end it were well not to limit any 
model-school to the training of masters only, who might be few, but of 
all youths who chose to board with the principal. A college would 
in fact, be thus attached to every cathedral close. Then as to the 
elements, while the scheme was fresh, they should not be too com- 
plex or arduous. For those whom you designate as the middle class, 
no severe ordeal is desirable, or possible. Other language than our 
own, and the French, were best excluded, on the score of talent and 
of time ; young men usually passing to commercial life at fourteen or 
fifteen. Of technical terms, some brief and adequate system (for such 
there are) should be learnt by heart. Arithmetic, mensuration, plain 
trigonometry ; of geography and astronomy, each a treatise, with roller- 
maps and diagrams ; Mnglish grammar, re: udings 1 in poetry, and metres 
for song ; the histories of Greece and Rome in Parker’s abridgments, 
the History of England on a larger scale, and catechetically incul- 
cated ; the Scientific Dialogues of Joyce, or rather some new digest to 
the present day, including che mistry and botany, and the prince iple sof 
architecture ; drawing and perspective, and navigation and mapping, 
and English composition; at the basis and crown of all, religion in 
its history, evidences, doctrines, and morals, from the catechins of 
Bishop Mant to the Articles of the Church, and the Oxford Questions 
thereon. A proper digest were a desideratum indeed : criticism is out 
of the question. Every purpose of education for the middle class 
must surely be prov ided by such a course, W hich would require, in the 
central school, at least several masters, or adually , as the subjects would 
succeed and accumulate on each other. ‘To. arrange this succession 
may be a preliminary and easy care of the metropolitan board, I do 
not think any interests would ‘be grave ly affected ; but all must yield 
ito the paramount obligation of providing a fundamentally-religious 
-training for every class of a community whose social frame reels from 
time to time as on the verge of dissolution, It was a happy thought 
of truly patriot spirits, and, if no temporal government be allowed to in- 
terfere with the details, must save the country. Surely the munifi- 
cence of the affluent may be relied upon to achieve this end: and who 
shall then essay to touch one pinnacle of our cathedral institutions 
when they shall have been made available to so glorious a consumma- 
tion? Believe me, reverend Sir, with much deference, very faithfully 
yours, Dipasc ALUS, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE EUCHARIST. 


Sizk,—In respect to repeating the words at the administration of the 
elements of the eucharist to one, or more than one, at a time, this is 
to be considered—that in the original institution of this sacrament 
the words were uttered once only: our blessed Lord, as far as our 
information Teaches, said not to each apostle separately, “ Take thou,’ 
“eat thou ;”’ but to all at once, “Take ye, eat ye, drink ye’ —@ayere, 
xivere. That which was said to all collectively may be said to each 
individuaily. Therefore it is clear that, as far as the nature or insti- 
tution of the rite is concerned, it is open to either observance, without 
fault to be alleged. But the church, for edification’s sake, (for nothing 
higher can under these circumstances be assigned,) has thought fit to 
direct that the minister should repeat the words to each. The old 
rubric was, “ I/e shall say to EVERY ONE these words following.’ ‘The 
present rubric, “ When he delivereth the bread to ANY ONR, he shall say.” 
And therefore the only question is, under what circumstances, if at all, 
is the minister warranted in departing from the letter of the rubric ? 
I know not how we can answer the question more safely than by 
analogy from somewhat similar cases. ‘Take then the rite of confir- 
mation. The ancient canons required that this should be administered 
to the people while fasting, by a bishop while fasting, (in respect to 
the third hour of the day of Pentecost. ) But where, from the multi- 
tude of persons to receive the rite, this was found to be beyond the 
man’s strength, the canons allowed that in such cases the fast might be 
broken. (See the Canons on Confirmation, given in the previous 
volumes of this Magazine.) I conceive, therefore, that if the framers 
of our rubrics had contemplated a state of things in which, from the 
single-handedness of the clergy, and the numbers of the communicants, 
the service of God, and blessing of the people would rather be hin- 
dered than promoted by repeating the words to each, they would in 
like manner have made provision “for such a ‘ase. Again, in admi- 
nistering the rite of confirmation, both the old and the present rubrics 
are peremptory in requiring the bishop to address himself to each 
singly : * The bishop shall cross them in the Sorehead, and lay his hand 
upon their head, saying, N.1 sign thee with the sign of the cross, and 
lay my hand upon thee in the name of the I ather, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. And thus shall he do to every child, ON® AFTER 
ANOTHER.” — Old Service. 

“ Then the bishop shall lay his hand upon every child sKkVERALLY, 
saying, Detend, O Lord, this thy child,” &c.— New Service. 

Now, under the old service it was impossible for the bishop to 
address. many together, because he was obliged to pronounce the name 
of each. But the new service having removed that hindrance, the 
bishops generally, if not universally, have adopted the practice of ad- 
dressing many togethe r, non obstante the letter of the rubric : con- 
ceiving, it is to be presumed, that they thereby better promote the 
service of God and the spiritual welfare of the people: and consider- 
ing, perhaps, that, when our Lord breathed on the apostles, he ad- 
dressed al] at once, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ;"” and that when 
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the Holy Spirit descended, on the day of Pentecost, he rested on all 
at once 

I am far from disregarding the inconvenience attending any depar- 
ture from the rubric, either “by bishops or presbyters ; and conceive 
that both are bound to submit to some inconvenience sooner than have 
recourse to such a step: but when any real, not feigned, necessity 
exists for expediting the administration of communion, by addressing 
more than one at a time, the example of the bishops at confirmation, 
and the analogy from the dispensation in regard to fasting preparatory 
to that rite, here noticed, may not unreasonably set a man’s mind at 
ease upon the subject. 

I write not without hesitation, because it appears that many ex- 
cellent persons are very sensitive upon this point; and as I believe 
that they are much less so in respect to many other rubrics which 
might be named, one is led to suppose that they must see more pecu- 
liar importance in this, which | should be very sorry to undervalue 
in my own person, or to lead others to do so, merely because I do not 
see in what it consists. One writer says, “ No plea of convenience 
can justify this corruption!’ Another, “It appears to be little less 
than profanation in any priest to administer the sacred symbols to 
more than one at a time.” Surely if these zealous writers had - 
before them the consideration that our Lord himself so instituted, s 
administered, the eucharist, they would not have used such lanenens 
against their brethren, who only do what He did. 

for myself, considering that “ by line and rule works many a fool,”’ 
I have ever been careful to attend to the rubrics, and believe th: at 
course to be the safest and easiest which is under guidance and obe- 
dience. But if I had reason to believe that, not through carelessiess 
or irreverence, but from reasonable causes, the repetition of the words 
to each communicant was a hindrance to the numbers, and that more 
would communicate if the other method were adopted, I must needs 
consider, and act upon the consideration, that it is of far more impor- 
tance that many should have communion in the body and blood of 
Christ, than that each in communicating should have a separate 
address made to him. 

I do not know whether this is such an answer as will satisfy “ An 
Old Subscriber ;’’ but it is written under correction, and in the mean 
time it is the best that I can send him. I am, Sir, yours truly, 

ALPHA. 


ON PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


Sin,—After reading a chapter in Dr. Pusey’s late pamphlet, on Prayers 
for the Dead, I thought that a few questions might be not unseasonably 
asked. The i impression on my mind is, that the Oxford Tract writers 
approve of the practice, although, as they say, our church is silent. I 
think then that we have a right to expect that they have well examined 


the subject. Perhaps they may not be unwilling to reply to the 
foliowi ing queries :— 
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I. What authority is there for the practice in the holy scriptures ¢ 

Il. What authorities are there for it in the fathers of the first three 
centuries, with references ? 

Il]. What were the tenets of those fathers respecting the state of 
the disembodied, aud the benefit to be derived to them from our 
prayers, also with references ? 

1V. Have those tenets any foundation in holy scripture. 

I would then ask them, should there be no scriptural authority for 
the practice, whether it is not strange that we should be commanded 
to pray for a// men, which prayers can only benefit those living at any 
given unit of time; and yet have no command respecting those who 
have died in every preceding unit, if our prayers could be at all 
serviceable to them ? 

And I would also ask them, whether the notion of its usefulness be 
not, as it is called, a pious opinion, introduced into the church through 
the apocryphal writings, to which a reverence almost scriptural was 
paid in those primitive days ? 

And with respect to the silence of our church, may it not be con- 
sidered two ways? She has nowhere, totidem verbis, blamed the 
practice: true; but she has struck out of her formularies all prayers 


for the dead—rather a curious silence. Remember, it is not a case of 


non-insertion, but of actual exrpurgation. And is it not well known 
that a great object of the church at that time was, to retain, if possible, 
the Romanist in her communion? Would she then have struck out 
these prayers, if she had thought them jus¢ifiable ? and if she did strike 
them out, saying nothing, may it not, under these circumstances, be 
fairly inferred, that what she felt herselfcompelled to do from reverence 
to holy seripture, she wished to do, giving as little offence as possible ? 
She therefore silently expunged them, but she expunged them. 

This is the light in which I view the transaction; and I believe 
this to be the truth. Iam, WXc., 7 be 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
Answers to the Queries of Discipuvys. 


|. ‘lH eRE is no rule, as far as | am aware, determining this point 
the natural inference seems to be, that the Lorp should take prece- 
dence of the servant ; the Lord’s-day service be preferred to the saint’s 
day : our church has taken no notice of the “ doubles,” nor need we 
trouble ourselves about them. 

2. Neither is there, I believe, any rule to determine the second 
question. Here, it seems that, unless it is to be contended that the 
collect &c. for Easter service should take precedence of all services 
during the octave, (as the special preface is to be observed) which 
cannot be, the Annunciation should have preference. But it may well 
admit of two opinions. 7 

3. The church has determined question II].—«“<If any feast dav 
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falls on a Monday, then the vigil, or fast day, shall be kept upon the 
Saturday, and not upon the Sunday, next before it.’ For ifthe eve 
itself is to be kept on the Saturday, the collect customarily used on the 
eve must needs, one should think, be used on the Saturday likewise. 

4. There is not, that 1 am aware, any authority for omitting the 
collect, epistle, and gospel of a saint’s day, even though the day be not 
otherwise observed as a festival. And so one should conclude that the 
collect for the eve should be used on the day preceding, unless it 
happen to be a Sunday. 

But I write under correction. 


—_—--- 


Answer to the Query of “*N.” 


Our bishops frequently license laymen to read the service in the 
ublic congregations ; this is done much in the colonies, sometimes in 
iengtand. A layman, in his own house, and with his own family, 
being considered a priest within that limit for certain offices, has no 
need of such a licence. Bishop Wilson's usual inquiry of his friends 
and acquaintance was, “ Have you set up an altar in your house ?’’— 
i.e., Have you family prayers? Butif a layman may offer any prayers 
at all in his own family, & fortiori one must conclude that he may offer 
those which the church has provided. But if “N.’’ has any scruple, 
let him apply to the bishop of his diocese, and act according to his 
directions, and his mind may be quite at ease. 





Answer to the Query of “ B.C.” 


It is a minister's duty to have daily prayers in his church, unless 
justly hindered. But what may be accounted a just hindrance admits 
of doubt. The just hindrances recognised by the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. are, “ Except they be letted by preaching, study of 
divinity, or by some other urgent cause.’ It resolves itself into a case 
of conscience, in which none should seek to invade the liberty of others. 
But if men conceive themselves reasonably hindered from the pudblic 
reading of the prayers, it does not readily appear what reason can hold 
good for those who have time for prayers with their families not 
making use of those of the church. 





Answer to the Query of “11.” 


The applying honourable epithets, “ most honourable,” most excel- 
lent,” “ most holy,’’ “ most reverend,” and the like, to the ministers 
of the church, as well presbyters as bishops, appears to have obtained 
in very early times, as may be seen in the exclamations and epistles 
of the councils and those concerned in them—e. g., in the acts of the 
council of Ephesus: an oriental custom, apparently, in its origin, 
which has obtained to this day ; and to depart from which would 
imply a love of innovation, to say the least, which is not to be encou- 
raged for its own sake. 


Vou. XVI.—July, 1839. 
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sy “the growing inconveniences that attend the use”’ of such terms, 
] must suppose “H.’’ has respect to the growing attention which is 
being turned to the distinction between true and questionable or spu- 
rious orders. This is, surely, rather to be encouraged than checked. 

Deacons were considered as belonging to priesthood ; and therefore 
seem to have a claim to the same epithet, as custom has awarded. 


wm ae ce 


Answers to the Queries of “ W. G.” 


1. “Eve” or “even” in ecclesiastical language now signifies the day, 
not merely the erening of the day, prec eding ; as the morrow means the 
whole day, and not merely the morning of the day, following. 

The ancient churches, or rather some of them, as that of Car- 
itl celebrated the eucharist both in the evening and in the morning. 
But by the church in general the custom of administering it and re- 
ceiving it fasting precluded the evening celebration; which was like- 
wise objected to on account of inconveniences and irreverence to 
which it was liable. Our church, as far as I am aware, has prescribed 
no time of the day in which to celebrate it; and as she does hot require 
it to be celebrated fasting, the limitation involved by that is not 
necessarily of force. Still the custom has so long and universally ob- 
tained of celebrating it either in the morning or at midday, that the 
necessity must be urgent indeed that will, in prudence, warrant an 
alteration of it. A case of too much importance to be taken in hand 
with propriety in consulto episcopo. 

I tender these answers respectfully, and am your obedient servant, 


+++ 


ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Mr. Eviror,—In your Magazine for June, Mr. Johnson has conde- 
scended to offer some strictures on what I had said in reference to the 
millennium. He is disposed to reject the opinion which Eusebius has 
recorded of Papias; observing that, “ he at once admits facts which 
prove him to have been a competent preserver of catholic tradition ; 
and in the face of these facts asserts that he did not understand the 
mystical representations of the apostles.” Now in my opinion this 
only shews the sound judgment and discrimination which that historian 
exercised on this and other subjects connected with Christianity. 
Mr. Johnson will permit me to remind him, that he will find it 
necessary in perusing the writings of the Fathers to exercise a similar 
discrimination ; and nowhere, 1 appre ‘hend, will he find more neces- 
sity for its exercise than in those portions of the writings of Ireneeus 
in which he relates the traditions said to be derived through Papias 
from St. John the apostle. What remains on record of the peculiar 
traditions of that ancient father serves abundantly to confirm the 
judgment of Ensebius. See Irenaeus, lib. 5, ¢. 33; and Whitby’s 
Commentary. 
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That the Gnostics were Chiliasts Mr. Johnson considers “ most un- 
likely.”” By what evidence he is prepared to support this opinion I 
am utterly at a loss to conceive: for Dr. Burton, in his Lectures 
on the History of the Church, (p. 140,)—no mean authority —says, 
that the belief of a millennium was supposed to have been adopted 
from the writings of Gnosticism, which was compounded of Platonism, 
the Oriental doctrines, and the Jewish Cabbala ; and that Papias, to 
whom he applies the epithet “simple minded,”’ in his extensive 
reading imbibed this notion from them. That the Gnostics were 
millennarians is affirmed also by Kusebius, lib. 3, c. 28, and lib. 7, 
c. 25. In the former of these passages, he quotes from Caius the 
Presbyter, who, speaking of Cerinthus, accuses him of professing to 
have received the know ledge of a millennium from angels. In the 
latter, the same opinion is attributed to that heretic and his followers 
by Dionysius Alexandrinus. This view of the subject is moreover 
confirmed by that profound acquaintance with the writings of the 
Fathers for which Bishop Bull was pre-eminently distinguished. See 
his Def. de F'id. Nican. p. 178, edit. 1703—where he endeavours to 
shew, and I think successfully, that Ignatius, in his Epistle to the 
Philadelphians, alludes in these words to the Gnostic hereties—zodXol 
yap AvKoe akwroror })Cov Hy KaKky aixparwrifovew rovc¢ Deodpdpovs, the 
expression jjéovn xaxy being applied to their gross and carnal notions of 
amillennium. In his Jud. Kee, Cath. pp. 55, 56, also, he avows his 
belief that the words of the creed—*“ and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end”—were directed against them ; for they believed, he adds, in an 
earthly, carnal, and epicurean kingdom of C hrist, whic h should endure 
a thousand years, 

Mr. Johnson, permit me to observe, has wholly mistaken the pur- 
pose for which I referred to Tertullian’s treatise De Corona, as I think 
will be evident to him, if he will please to refer again to the passage. 

I am afraid his affirming that the passage of Justin Martyr is too 
corrupt to warrant the stress [| had laid upon it, will help his cause 
but little; for I am not aware that any scholar has ever denied that the 
passage fully establishes two things—first, that he himself and many 
(oor) Others were believers in the millennium ; ; and secondly, that 
he was compelled to admit that many (odor) Christians of sound 
and religious minds did not agree with him in that notion. 

That I shall find it difficult to prove that this doctrine had no dis- 
tinguished advocates between the times of Jerome and Petersen, may 
be true; but I made no such assertion; 1 simply declared that the 
doctrine, after having been attacked by Caius the Presbyter, gradually 
declined, and finally sunk into oblivion. Mosheim, in allusion to Peter- 
sen’s attempt, calls it the revival of an obsolete doctrine ; and his 
opinion, in the words of Dr. Burton, is always deserving of considera- 
tion. 

Whether the Appollinarians were millennarians, I know not; but, 
admitting that they were, for the sake of argument, if the F ‘athers in 
opposing their pec ‘uliar he ‘resy have omitted to condemn their notions of 

the millennium, that circumstance does not in the least affect the strong 
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positive testimony of Justin Martyr, and the known fact, that it never 
found admission into any of the ancient confessions of faith. 

Allow me to add, that Mr. Johnson, I apprehend, will find the 
attempt to establish a literal interpretation of the words of scripture 
which are quoted in support of this opinion not unattended with diffi- 
culty; but as this does not come within the range of the present 
inquiry, | must conclude with assuring you, Mr. Editor, that I remain 
with respect, your obedient servant, 0. 


MR. ALFORD IN REPLY TO STRICTURES ON HIS EDITION 
OF DONNE, 

Sir,—I am induced to trouble you with some few remarks respecting 
my edition of Dr. Donne’s works, from having seen a letter in your 
number for May, in which 1 am charged with inaccuracy and ineffi- 
ciency as an editor. It is not my wish to imitate the tone and temper 
of that letter, but to confine myself to facts, and to explain to your 
readers some things of which your correspondent seems to me to have 
given a wrong impression. I shall number my paragraphs in cor- 
respondence with those in the letter. 

1. With regard to the title, I believe it will be found that frequent 
republications have been made of the principal and most important 
works of an author, entitled as mine is; so often, indeed, that when 
an entire edition is contemplated we not uncommonly find announced, 
“the whole works of,” &c. No one, at all acquainted with “ old 
English literature,’ would ever suppose that a clerical editor was 
about to reprint the whole works of Donne. As to the book being 
in one place called “ Donne’s [complete] works,” in another, “ his 
sermons [only ],’’ surely your correspondent will see that, the sermons 
occupying full five out of the six volumes, it was natural to refer to 
them as the principal material of the book. But I am ashamed of 
occupying your space with so truly trifling a matter. 

2. Your correspondent’s censure of the ascription of the portrait to 
Vandyke entirely rests upon the costume “ not seeming to be cle- 
rical.” On the very first comparison, I find the same dress in the 
portrait of Bishop Taylor prefixed to the Ductor Dubitantium, (ed. 
1671, folio.) I may state, that the engraving struck me as repre- 
senting Donne somewhat younger than the picture, which is an ex- 
ceedingly fine one. 

3. Without adverting to the former part of this paragraph, I must 
be allowed to say, (1,) that all possible verification of quotations was 
made ; (2,) that the explanation of allusions has been given, where 
such explanation was thought to be necessary. But I proceed to the 
instances of impertinency and inaccuracy alluded to. Your cor- 
respondent mentions that one of the half dozen notes which I have 
appended to the Sermons (1 find the number, on a hasty inspection, 
to be upwards of seventy) relates to the use of the word “ haunt,” as 
signifying a department of divinity, &c.; whereas “ there is in the 
sume page an allusion to a circumstance in Queen Elizabeth's reign,” 
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which requires explanation. Now this allusion is a complete detail 
of the circumstance, far too explicit to need the aid of a note. 

As to the instances of incorrectness— 

1. Your correspondent infers that the date of Letter 72 must be 
1622, because it refers to a sermon preached in the latter part of that 
year; whereas I have dated it “ probably 1623,” being guided by 
certain public matters mentioned in it. This he calls “ negligence 
truly unaccountable.” Considering that the sermon is referred to as 
having been sometime preached, and that, if I mistake not, from the 
use of the pluperfect tense, (“ the direction which his majesty gave for 
preachers had scandalized many,’’) the remark isin answer to a previous 
reference to the matter on the part of his correspondent, the accusa- 
tion seems somewhat over bold. 

2. On the second instance your correspondent lays considerable 
stress, and I am much obliged to him for what he has advanced on the 
subject. I shrewdly suspect there is a deeper error yet to be detected, 
and that Walton does allude to this very instance of Donne’s falling 
under the king’s displeasure, but has mistaken the time. I have 
repeated Walton’s story in the Life, but without assigning any date. 

The rest of your correspondent’ letter relates more to the publisher 
than myself. But surely he can be but little acquainted with the real 
work of an editor if he imagines that “ any printer’ could furnish an 
accurate reprint of an old divine, 1 should like to shew him some of 
the first proofs which are usually received by editors, as a specimen of 
the sort of reprint which would thus be made. As to an index, I 
had wished and intended to compile one, but I had long been tres- 
passing on my limits, and it was thought that the room which re- 
mained would be better filled with Donne’s own matter. 

In typographical accuracy I believe the book may challenge com- 
parison with any work of the same size. 

How the book is impaired in its main object,—viz., the opening the 
treasures of Donne’s eloquence and theological reading to the public, 
—your correspondent has not said. ‘The only difference between him 
and myself is, that 1 have been an editor, whereas he would have 
wished me to be a commentator; and that I have been anxious, in 
consciousness of my own inadequacy, in many points, to give to the 
public a vast mass of most valuable divinity, which no one seemed 
disposed to edit; whereas he would have withheld this acquisition 
from them till some one could have garnished it to his liking. It is a 
satisfaction to me to think that the importance and merits of Donne 
himself, and not the casual errors of his editor, will weigh most in 
the mind of every true “ lover of old English divinity and literature.” 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. Henry ALForp, 
June 15, 1839. 


ON THE CHARGE OF IDOLATRY BROUGHT AGAINST ROMANISTS, 
Sir,—It has been charged on the Romanists that, in worshipping that 
which is not in fact God, they are guilty of idolatry. It has been 
answered, and is held by many protestants, that even though what 
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they worship is not really God, yet, since they believe it to be so, they 
are not guilty of idolatry. 1 do not pretend to decide this point, and 
shall be glad to see the opinions of better informed persons; but it 
seems worth while to notice (what I have not seen referred to in the 
dispute) the opinion of the church of Rome on the point. This, I 
think, may be deduced from a passage which I have met with in the 
Salisbury Manual.* Inthe rubric containing the directions for per- 


forming mass, that on the words “ Qui pridie quam pateretur” 
begins thus :— 


“ Hic erigat sacerdos manus et conjungat et postea tergat digitos et elevet hostiam 
parumper: ita quod non videatur a populo: et sic debet tenere quousque dixerit 
verba consecrationis: quia si ante consecrationem elevetur: et populo ostendatur 
sacerdotes sicut fatui faciunt populum idolatrare adorando panem purum tanquam 
corpus Christ : et in hoc peccat.”? Fol. xxix. 

Here it seems to be laid down that the worship of that which is not 
in fact a proper object of worship, though under a real belief that it is 
one, is idolatry. The idolatry here guarded against was not the 
adoration of bread as bread, but the adoration of bread as the body 


of Christ.” Iam, &e. Tora. 


CLERICAL DRESS. 


Sirk,—It cannot be doubted that, amongst so large and important a 
body as the clergy of the chure h of England, it is desirable to sustain 
the outward clerical appearance. Both the navy and army are dis- 
tinguished by the appropriate uniforms ; and it cannot be questioned 
that it was the practice, and is the intention of the church, that there 
should be a corr esponding uniformity of clerical costume. Indeed the 
canons have particularly provide d for this uniformity. It may be 
objected, and with great reason, that that costume in these days 
would excite much amusement; and I should be the last to desire a 
literal observance of the canons in this particular. But every one 
must see that it is now difficult to know a clergyman by his “dress, 
differing as it does in no other respect than the colour of his coat. I 
am fully convinced that, in large towns and populous neighbourhoods 
and parishes, much good would in many ways ensue if the clergy 
resumed the present modified canonical dress. 

The bench of bishops are the only persons amongst the clergy that 
retain the proper clerical dress, w hic h, with the exception of the epis- 
copal coif, is that which every presbyter of the English church should 
wear; that is, the strait coat, single breasted, having buttons across 
the cuffs and lapels, the short cassock, and clerical hat. This is the 


proper uniform of the clergy ; and I submit it to the consideration of 


that body, whether, upon the lowest ground of expediency, it is not 


* The title of the copy before me is, “ Manuale ad usum insignis ecclesiw Saris- 
buriensis, continens ecclesia sacramenta, et modum administrandi ea: cum multis 


Venale habetur Rothomagi 


aliis commoditatibus que in ceteris desiderantur, 15054. 
apud Robertum Valentinum, Ac.” 
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desirable in times like the present to do all we can to promote uni- 
formity in every particular, and to sustain the clerical character. 

Should this proposition meet the eyes of any of the rulers of the 
church, and meet with their approval, their lordships could easily 
devise means to recommend the clergy to commence their appearance 
in proper costume on the first Sunday in —— ; and I am quite sure 
that all the clergy would see the propriety and advantage likely to 
accrue to the church from the adoption of the plan, and comply with 
the suggestions of their respective diocesans. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, L. L.* 


ON THE COPE. 


Sir,—In addition to the remarks which have appeared in the late 
numbers of the British Magazine on the use of the cope since the Re- 
formation as an article of ecclesiastical attire, 1 will, with your per- 
mission, state a few more instances in which allusions to such use 
occur. I find the cope noticed more than once in Hickeringill’s 
“Ceremony Monger,” published in 1689, as in the following passages— 


“ To see a grave dignitary of the church, with tippet and sattin cap, a gaudy cope 
and hood,” &c.—p. 13. 

‘* His cope, his hood, his surplice, his cringing worship, his altar with candles on 
it, unlighted too, his bagpipes or organs, and in some places viols and violins, singing 
men and singing boys, &c., are all so very like popery, (and all but the vestments 
illegal,) that I protest when I came in 1660 first from beyond sea to Paul's and 
Whitehall, I could scarce think myself to be in England,” &e.—p. 18. 

‘* He does not say the mass indeed in Latine, but his hood, his cope, his surplice, 
his rochet, his altar railed in, his candles and cushions, and book thereon, his bowing 
to it, his bowing or rather nodding at the name Jesu, his organs, his violins, his 
singing men, his singing boys,” &c.—p. 29. 

We rarely meet with the cope on the sculptured monumental effigies 
of bishops prior to the Reformation, of which our cathedrals contain 
numerous examples, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, On 
almost all of these the outer vestment is the chasuble, and in one in- 
stance only have I met with the sculptured efligy of a bishop on his 
tomb represented as attired in the cope; this occurs in the recum- 
bent efhigy, in Norwich cathedral, of Bishop Goldwell, who died 
A.pD. 1498, and who is represented wearing the cope over the alb, stole, 
and tunic. At a much later period the recambent monumental effigy 
in Wells cathedral of Bishop Creyghton, who died A.p. 1672, is sculp- 
tured so as to represent him arrayed in the cope, which is worn over 

* [The Editor is unwilling to suppress a letter which is, he is sure, written with 
good feeling and good intention, on a subject much more important than many per- 
sons may suppose it to be. At the same time, he cannot insert it without an inti- 
mation that, though he most cordially agrees with most of what his correspondent has 
said, he is not prepared to go the whole length of his recommendation. It seems to 
him that something more gradual might be better. The change all at once from 


black stocks, frock coats, and trowsers, to the clerical costume which he describes, 
would be rather abrupt. ] 
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the close-fitting alb. Dr. Stukely, in his Iter Boreale, mentions 
| several ancient copes, very richly embroidered, worn by the clergy 
at Durham cathedral when officiating at the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. The cope was never used by the priest or minister of the 
church of Rome during the celebration of mass, but was worn only 
at the performance of some of the occasional offices, as at the burial of 
the dead, and in processions. It appears to have been worn by the 
clergy of the church of England only whilst administering the 
eucharistic rite. The disuse of the cope in the Anglican church, after 
its partia] revival at the Restoration, seems to have been gradual ; and 
Dr. Stukely states that the custom of wearing it in his time was only 
preserved at Durham. Marr. H, Buoxam. 
| 


ON PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


Sin,—That the main alterations in the Second Liturgy of King Edward 
have been sanctioned by great authorities was the subject of my last 
letter, as it will be of the ensuing that they were in themselves justi- 
fiable. The change now to be noticed is, the omission of the following 
words, which stood in the First Liturgy in the prayer for the whole 
state of Christ's church :— 


Ant aS aR a 


** We commend unto thy mercy, O Lord, all other thy servants, which are departed 
hence from us with the sign of faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace ; grant 
unto them, we beseech thee, thy mercy and everlasting peace.” 

My positions then are these:—]. Prayers for the dead are not 
sanctioned by holy scripture; and we may add, are contrary to the 
spirit of it. 2. Whatever the church has adopted, not enjoined by 
scripture, it has also the right to abrogate. 3. Whatever gives, or has 
given, occasion to many superstitions, it ought to abrogate. 

1. The early Fathers do not assert that the gospel has required or 
recommended prayers for the dead. The primitive Christians never | 
put the sanction of them into any of their creeds; and Epiphanius,* | 
in answer to the question of Aerius, what good came to the dead from | 
our prayers? grounded the practice only on the custom of the church { 
It may be presumed, then, that those who differ from me can find no | 
words of scripture in favour of the practice ; while, on the other hand, 
some plain detentions from scripture may be urged against it. It t 
would carry me too far to shew at length how it is indirectly con- 
demned by the strong prohibitions against witches, wizards, them that 
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have familiar spirits, and that give heed “to doctrines of devils,” or h 
" demons ; but let us notice the following: “ It is appointed unto men n 
once to die, but after this the judgment,”’ (Heb. ix. 27.) Why is the t] 
intermediate state of the soul passed over? but that the state of the t} 
dead is unalterable, and cannot be affected by our prayers, except so ¢ 0 
far as the petition ‘* thy kingdom come” includes the hastening of 4 h 
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the common resurrection, of which we do not even know that the de- 
parted will be conscious. Any other kind of prayer for the dead 
necessarily involves some notion of their condition being affected by 
it; and this again opens a door to unfounded hopes, and so to licen- 
tious living. Again, though prayer for a dead relative is very natu- 
ral to a mind unenlightened by God's word, what does David say of 
his child ? “ While the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept ;...but 
now he is dead, wherefore should I fast?” Having been earnestly 
engaged in prayer and fasting until the child died, would he not rather 
have continued in some kind of supplication, if it were lawful ? 
whereas, when “they said, He is dead, then David arose from the 
earth, and washed and anointed himself, and changed his apparel.” 
In the parable, too, of Lazarus, the petition of the rich man for himself, 
as well as that for his living brethren, is represented by our Lord as 
utterly ineffectual, although it implies a degree of repentance in the 
individual; a fortiori, the prayers of others for him would be in- 
effectual. Moreover, if the words of Christ “He that heareth my 
words, and believeth on him that sent me...is passed from death unto 
life,” be applied, as they always have been, to a two-fold resurrection, 
not only unto spiritual life in this world, but also unto life eternal in 
the future world, (though of course we do not anticipate the judg- 
ment,) then surely the intermediate state of the good can be no way 
benefited by our prayers. We must rather conclude with Epiphanius, 
(Heres, 59, p. 501,) “ That in the age to come, after the death of a 
man,..the garners are sealed, the time is ended, the combat finished, 
the lists are empty, and the crowns distributed. ‘Those that have not 
yet encountered have no more opportunity, and they who have been 
overcome in the lists are cast out. In short, all is perfectly ended 
when once we are departed hence.” 

2. Whatever the church has adopted, not sanctioned by scripture, 
it has a right to abrogate. Wpiphanius, when he recapitulates (Adv. 
Heres. |. 3, p. 1103,) what was the catholic faith, and what the 
constitutions of the church, decper, distinctly refers the use of prayers 
for the dead to the latter only ; so that by his shewing it is an inven- 
tion of inen, begun, doubtless, with pious intentions, but in its nature 
liable to perversion, and eventually the cause of sad corruptions. In 
the Ep. from the church at Smyrna, concerning the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, the Christians say, “ The martyrs, as disciples and followers 
of the Lord, we revere as they deserve, for their incomparable loyalty 
to their King and Master, praying that we may be made their partners 
and fellow disciples, (as we still rightly do in the prayer for the church 
militant.) Here it is a moral certainty that praying for the dead would 
have been mentioned, had it been then in use; nor is any mention 
made of it in J. Martyr’s description of the Lord’s supper. So far as 
the recitation of their names with thanksgiving, recorded by Cyprian, 
the ancients were justified; and they are followed by our own church 
occasionally in the bidding prayer before the. sermon. We need not, 
however, go through the well-known transitions of custom from thanks- 
giving and communicating at the memories of the martyrs, to reciting 
their names in the church with thanksgiving, then praying for them, 


VoL. XVI.—July, 1839. K 
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then oblations, next oblations for the dead generally, until at last wicked 
men were included, to the destruction of Christian piety. The learned 
Ussher has shewn* that one object of these prayers, assigned by Tertul- 
lian,—viz. in prima resurrectione consortium’’—is founded on a wrong 
interpretation of Rev. xx. 6, which speaks of a resurrection unto new- 
ness of life in this world ; and what other object remains it is difficult 
to discover, if we re: ally assent to what Jerome says, (in Joel, cap. 2, 
© Quod enim in die judici ii futurum est omnibus, hoc in singulis die 
mortis impletur.” ‘Therefore, although “ if we ask anything ac cording 
to his will, he heareth us;” yet if we ask for the “ refrigerium” of a 
departed soul, we fal! into will- ane if we make “oblationes pro 
defuncto,” (‘Tert., De Corona, c. 23,) into superstition. However 
general the practice became after the time of Tertullian, (and it did 
not begin much earlier,) since it was an invention of men, as we 
shewed from Kpiphanius, the church had a right to disuse it. The 
general right to change such practices is justified at the end of our 
34th article. One case may be cited out of many,—the general dis- 
continuance of giving the eucharist to infants, after the general use of 
it from the third to the twelfth century. 

3. As prayers for the dead had given occasion to many superstitions, 
it was the duty of the church to abrogate it. Archbishop Ussher, in- 
deed, and others, have proved that no approach was made to the doc- 
trine of purgatory before the end of the fourth century. Yet suppli- 
cation for the dead is necessarily connected with the idea of propitiatory 


effect. That it was so connected, many passages in Chrysostom and 
Augustine plainly prove.t We can hardly 


wonder then at sacri- 
fices , and purgatory, and masses for the dead, being engrafted on the 
custom of praying for them. In fact, at the period when the Liturgy 
was revised, A,p. 1552, so notoriously had the superstitious belief in 
the priest's power of bringing the dead to salvation, or of freeing them 
from purgatory, been mixed up with the use of supplication in their 


behalf, that the church was perfectly justified in omitting that clause 
of the prayer which contained it. 


I remain, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, 


A. M. Cuer. 
New College, Oxford. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


Rev. Sir,—In answer to your correspondent “R. K.,’’ who wishes to 
know how a daily national school may be conducted so as to teach 


church principles, I would answer that it must be conducted on church 
principles. 


From the wording of « R. K.’s”’ letters, I suppose him to be actually 


* Answer to a Jesuit, p. 190, edit. Cambr. 1835. 
t eg,“ Cum sacrificia sive altaris, sive qué arumeunque eleemosynarum pro bapti- 


zatis defunctis omnibus offeruntur pro valde bonis gratiarum actiones sunt ; pro non 


valdé malis propitiationes sunt.”—Enchirid. ad Laurent., cap. 118. 
lact : 


As also 9 heop hy - 
** And thus I say for the oblations and doles, which mare ade for the dead, which 
do not a little avail even them that die in grievous sins /” 
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teaching or directing a national school at this time, and this encourages 

me to hope that w hat | now write wil! be understood by him. - But 
before L say anything about the method of conducting a school, I will 
say a few words about the acquirements necessary iu the master, whose 
abilities can never be equal, far less too great, for the occupation. He 
must, in the first place, be well acquainted with the bible and the com- 
mon prayer ; and with the history of the latter, especially of its rubrics 
and alterations, and with the controversies arising from these. In one 
word, and to use church language, he must have “ diligently read holy 
scripture : and ancient authors.” He must be quicksighted, firm, yet 

kind, and so far accustomed to all the little niceties of good society 
that any impropriety in the behaviour of the children shall be felt by 
him. He must be well acquainted with the common plans for teach- 
ing reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, &c. But above 
all, he must have his heart bound up in his occupation from higher 
motives than this world can offer. And these motives, I suppose, he 
will not want, when he looks on the children before him and remem- 
bers the promises made by them in their baptism, the change which 
then took place in them, and the immense importance of their early 
education. 

The first thing in working a school which seems to require attention, 
as it occurs on every day except Sunday, is, the morning prayer, to be 
said by the master and the children. Now as the school is to be con- 
ducted on church principles, the prayers said in the school must be 
those provided by the church for daily use ; and they must be said in 
the school till the church makes other arrangements than at the present. 
The children, then, being assembled, and the door locked, to prevent 
interruption, the master will take the common prayer, and, beginning 
with the sentences, will say the whole of what is appointed for daily 
morning use, except the absolution, and the psalms and lessons, with 
their hymns, which must be omitted. ‘The children must repeat as in 
the confession, say the versicles alternately, and say Amen to the col- 
lects, as directed in the rubrics, which must be attended to for direction 
us to standing and kneeling, &e. My own practice, which | would 
also recommend to others, is, to sing a psalm after prayers are said. 
And in this, to act on church prine iples, we ought not to sing a hymn 
from Watts or Wesley, but a psalm from the version authorized by 
the church. And as we are at present without any rule to direct our 
choice, I do not see that we break any church principle by singing the 
introit for the Sunday preceding, or for the day, if it be a holyday— 
as by doing this we shall teach the children sixty psalms well adapted 
to lead them through “ the waves of this troublesome world to the land 
of everlasting life.”’ 

Prayers being said, I will now try to describe the lessons proper for 
a class of boys of not less than eight years old, who have been brought 
up in the school, and who can read moderately well, For their read- 
ing for one year I would propose the first six chapte rs of Genesis, from 
which to teach them the history of the creation, the state of man as 
first created, his fall and its consequences. ‘They should also read the 
first four chapte rs of St. Matthew, that they may learn that Christ 
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came to save his people from their sins. I suppose that these two 
lessons will each occupy in reading and examination half an hour each 
morning. I would have the class spend another half hour every 
afternoon in the service for the ministration of public baptism, from 
which they may be taught how we are to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
I consider that the above ten chapters, with the rubrics, and first part 
of the service for baptism, may be read in a year; and that this course 
of reading will occupy an hour and a half each day, which is as much 
time as can be given, if writing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar, 
are to be taught in the school. 

I would not have “ R. K.” suppose that I wait till the children are 
eight years old before I begin the course of instruction, but I am sup- 
posing a person to do so who has not attempted anything of the kind 
before. In my own school I begin this course as soon as ; the minds of 
the children seem able to bear it, and of course lead them on more 
slowly. 

I will suppose the first year spent as above directed ; the children 
should afterwards read the whole of Genesis, with the gospel of St. 
Matthew, and the three services for baptism, and that for confirmation ; 
and the lessons should be so arranged that the different parts of this 
course will be finished about the same time. After this I would pro- 
pose that the children should read Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
along with the ordination services. By this course they may be 
taught the doctrines of the church in regard to the priesthood. Upon 
De uteronomy, Joshua, and Judges, | would not spend much time ; 
but I would read the Books of Samuel with care, along with the 
Coronation Service, by which to teach the children the doctrine of 
obedience to God’s anointed, and to the powers that be. 

By lessons thus arranged, we may teach the doctrine of man’s fall, 
and its consequences—regeneration in baptism—the necessity and 
office of the priesthood—and lastly, Christian obedience to all that are 
put in authority over us, as this church and realm hath received the 
same, according to the commandment of God. And all this we may 
do without much difficulty ; but to go a little further, and not only 
teach doctrines and principles, but to instil them, and fix them b 
habits, requires an arrangement and order in the school which, I fear, 

can only be conveyed to a person by instruction given in a school 
which is working well; and were I to try to describe it, this letter 
would, I fear, become too long for your magazine. But as I am 
deeply interested in the subject, 1 will gladly try what Lean do if you 
will allow me space at some future time. Iam, reverend Sir, your 
obedient servant, C.S. 


ee ee 


ON THE PERFORMANCE OF SERVICE. 


Sir,—T am induced to request your permission to occupy, I fear, rather 
a considerable space in the pages of your Magazine, for the purpose of 
drawing the attention of my brethren in the ministry to certain points 
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connected with the performance of their liturgical duties, and which 
uppear to me to press more immediately upon our attention now, as 
arising out of two circumstances attendant upon the question of 
national education: the one, the pains that appear to have been 
taken in framing the celebrated Home-Office questions, so as to pro- 
duce returns, as correct as possible, of the state of education amongst 
the dissenters, but to confine them, with reference to the established 
church, to those who are instructed in schools in immediate connexion 
with it,—namely, the national schools,—and_ thereby shutting out all 
knowledge as to the numbers educated in the various endowed 
and dame’s schools in which church-of-England principles, doc- 
trines, and opinions, are duly taught and inculcated, and which are 
therefore strictly in connexion with the church, though not under its 
direct control; the other, the success which appears to have been 
recently attendant upon the presentation of an address to the committee 
of the National School Society, (and which was signed by about fifty 
out of eight hundred clergymen in the diocese of Norwich ») the e fect of 
which is, to allow the manager or managers of schools in union with that 
society to admit into them ‘whatever books may to him or them seem 
expedient. ‘he more immediate cause, however, of my now trou- 
bling you is this,—the address above alluded to, while in course of 
signature, produced naturally a great deal of animadversion; and 
being at that time on a visit to some relatives who live in a small town 
in the adjoining county of Suffolk, the conversation turned upon it, 
and upon my expressing my opinion that it was absolutely necessary 
to have a power, acting independently of the schools, to regulate their 
management, to control the admission of books, and to prevent the 
omission of material matters,—the church catechism, for instance,—an 
observation was elicited which not only served to confirm my opinion 
on this point, but also shewed most strongly the mischief arising out of 
the clergy allowing themselves to deviate from those forms which are 
laid down for their guidance; and also proved, beyond a doubt, the 
impossibility of permitting them to act, in material points, upon their 
own judgment alone. ‘lhe observation was to the effect, that the 
church catechism was a very good thing, and ought to be kept in 
the schools, provided a few alterations we remade in it. Not being at 
all aware what alteration an attached member of the church of Eng- 
land could require in the catechism, I made further inquiry, and at last 
the objections seemed to settle themselves down into this one,—that in 
compelling the children, in answer to the question, “Who gave you that 
name ?” to say, “ My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism,” we 
make them assert that which is false; because, in a vast majority of in- 
stances, the children (owing to the negligence or something worse in 
many of the clergy, who too generally admit private baptism,) had no 
sponsors ; the custom in that particular place being for the children to 
be brought to the rector in the vestry to be baptized, and no care 
being afterwards taken to insure the admission of such children into 
the congregation. I do not think it necessary for my present purpose 
to inquire, whether the above-stated objection be a valid one, or 
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whether the “some person present,” who in the office for private bap- 
lism is enjoined to give the name, may not be fairly taken to be, in 
loco sponsoris. 1 fear that the fact, that we do not keep sufficiently 
close to the orders of the rubric, and from a variety of causes, are, in 
this matter especially, much too lax, must be admitted ; and as in 
these times laxity in matters of form, as well as in essentials, inas- 
much as the one naturally begets and leads to the other, appears to me 
to be fraught with the most fearful dangers to the establishment, 
I would fain aid, as far as in me lies, in opening the eyes of my 
brethren by entreating them to remember, that strength consists in 
union; that rules and laws are the necessary and only bonds by which 
that union, once cemented, can be held in close compact, and by 
which all desirous to share in its benefits must allow themselves to be 
bound, however some of them may militate against individual fancies 
and imaginings; for if one may abrogate this, and another may omit 
that, our liturgy, admirable as a whole, and beautiful i in all its parts, 
will soon become a thing of shreds and patches scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. Now let us see what are the principal mischiefs 
arising out of our laxity in this particular instance of public baptism. 
l‘irst comes the objection above stated, which must be taken to be 
valid, at least so far as the individual who makes it feels it to be so; 
and then that involves the necessity of an alteration of our beautiful 
compendium of belief and practice—the catechism. Then what are the 
persons so baptized? They are Christians, clearly ; ee are trinita- 
rians; but are they members of the established church ? Surely not. 
They may be claimed by any flock, and as such assist to swell the 
returns of the home secre tary, by the sextuple calculation of which a 
correspondent of the ‘Times so properly complains. ‘Then again, that 
portion of the baptismal service which reminds men that “ baptism 
doth represent unto us our profession,” is never beard by those to 
whom it is most especially useful—-the congregational bystanders. And 
here I may by the way observe, that heavy, indeed, is the responsi- 
bility of all those who have thought fit to remove this office from the 
place in which they are ordered to celebrate it,—viz., after the second 
lesson at morning or evening service,—to a period when a bare congre- 
vation is left to benefit by its admonitions and to attest its celebration. 
Then, suppose a person having received only private baptism should 
die, can we take that body into the church? He has been made a 
Christian, indeed, by baptism, and as such is entitled to Christian 
burial; but surely that body which in life has never been admitted 
into the congregation ought not in death to be carried within its walls; 
and we are all well aware of the prejudices existing on this parti- 
cular head, 

Now, having seen a few objections as regards others, let us see how 
the matter stands with reference to ourselves. Previous to ordination, 
we all swear to conform to the liturgy as by law established; this, I 
believe, extends to the orders of the rubric equally with the other parts 
of the service. T have, indeed, heard of a brother in the ministry not 
being too well informed either of the existence or force of the rubrics. 
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This, I trust, is of rare occurrence, (though, in the examination for 
orders, any inquiry as to the candidates’ knowledge as to what may be 
termed the routine business of the profession he is about to enter 
upon is most studiously avoided, nay, I believe that even now, with 
but few exceptions, the fact whether he can read, certainly the mode 
of his reading, his mother tongue, is very much left in doubt or taken 
upon trust ;) but I believe there are vast numbers who appear to think 
that though the rubrics may have been very useful formerly, they are 
totally useless now, not being at all aware of the mode in whic h obe- 
dience to them may be enforced, and from whence we collect the 
importance once attached to them; and I would therefore pray their 
especial attention to the following extract from the act of the first 
of Elizabeth, (words of mere formality or repetition not affecting the 
general sense being omitted :) 


‘And that if any manner of parson ... that ought or should ... minister 
the sacraments who shall ... refuse ... to minister the sacraments in such 
cathedral or parish church. .. in such order and form as they be set forth in such 
book, or shall wilfully ... use... any other form or manner of ... admini- 
stration of the sacraments, or other open prayers, than is mentioned and set forth in 
the said book, (open prayer, is meant that prayer which is for others to come unto 
and hear, either in common churches, &c.) ... and shall be thereof lawfully con- 
victed . .. shall forfeit . . . for his first offence the profit of all his spiritual benefices 
. « . arising in one whole year next after his conviction, .. and also. .. suffer impri- 
sonment by the space of six months without bail or mainprize.” 


And now, if they will turn to xiv. c. 11, they will there find a pro- 
vision for public declaration of assent and consent to the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and that the punishments for disobedience provided by 
former acts are continued. These are stringent enactments, and 
surely serve to shew that the wisdom of our ancestors never taught 
them that the individual judgment of the clergy was so highly to be 
trusted, in matters of general importance, as to be allowed undisputed 
sway ; indeed, it seems by these enactments, that even the high and 
holy obligation of an oath was not deemed by them a sufficient safe- 
guard against errors in practice—and, indeed, I fear that the varieties 
in the mode of performing the service, which we see introduced into 
so many of our churches, but too strongly indicates that such an 
opinion was not totally without foundation, and that no relaxation can 
with safety be permitted now—and when the ignorance or wilfulness 
on these matters which is now displayed, even by some in authority 
amongst us, is taken into consideration, | cannot but think it is high 
time for us to make complaints, even though they be “ extra-judicial,” 
and for our spiritual rulers to take some pains to ascertain that all 
things are done, not only decently, but in order. Subsequent to the 
intention of addressing these observations to you crossing my mind, 
(and by which indeed I was ve ry much determined in that intention, ) 
my attention was attracted to two letters, the one addressed by the 
bishop to the officiating clergy of the city of Norwic h, and the other 
an answer to it by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Norwich, which, 

1 promulgating the former to the cle ‘rgy by advertisement in the 
sei nace newspapers, he thought fit to append to it. Of the latter 
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of these two letters I have annexed a copy ;* of the former, a copy 
having been inserted in the number of the Magazine for June, I need 
only say, that it bears very forcibly, and in my opinion very properly, 
upon the main subject of this letter, as well as to some other irregu- 
larities in our practice. On the latter I propose to make some observ- 
ations, because an opportunity so to do has been denied us through 
the channel i in which it made its appearance, inasmuch as being an 
advertisement, a reply could only be admitted on similar terms. Now 
it does appear to me that, whether with reference to its matter or its 
manner, the most fastidious would find considerable difficulty in fixing 
upon any part of the bishop's letter as a fair subject of cavil; and 
therefore it was with considerable surprise that I read the arch- 
deacon’s reply, especially that part of it which refers to the burial ser- 
vice, and which displays an ignorance of which one could hardly have 
thought such a scholar as Archdeacon Bathurst is known to be could 
have been guilty. He commences by complaining that the bishop’s 
letter should have been written in consequence of representations 
made to him by the clergy, because he conceives that the archdeacon, 
as oculus episcopt, hus the sole power to see irregularities, and the 
sole right to represent them to the bishop. Now, I have yet to learn 
that the clergy are bound first to complain, or to represent any matters 
they may wish the bishop to be made acquainted with, to the arch- 
deacon, and that the archdeacon is to be the sole go-between of the 
bishop and the clergy—a practice which would not be very palatable 
to those who see that the main | direction of this 0c ouus episcops is to 





* Copy of Archdeacon Bathurst's Letter. 
Creak, 26th January, 1839. 

My Lorpv,—I have had the honour of receiving your communication, which you 
wish me to make to the clergy of my archdeaconry ; and I feel bound, by the duty 
which I owe to myself, while I circulate it, at the same time to circulate the follow- 
ing reply :— You say, Ist, that “ representations have been made to you by the clergy 
respecting the substitution of the office of private baptism for that which by our 
liturgy we are expressly ordered to use inchurches ; 2ndly, that a part of the funeral 
service—viz., the lessons and psalms—is often omitted.” 

Now, my lord, allow me to ask, what clergy? Those clergy alluded to must either 
censure themselves, or others their brethren among the clergy ; if themselves, why do 
they not correct their error? This self-condemnation applies to that to which they 
may apply a cure themselves. If their censure apply to others, their complaints are 
extra-judicial, officious, and impertinent; because the archdeacon being the bishop’s 
eye, as he is termed, and you having three eyes in your three archdeacons, it would 
have been the proper course for the complainants to have represented the matter to 
the archdeacons, and through them to the bishop; and should the archdeacons not 
have thought proper to interfere upon a complaint so extra-judicial, and made from 
such an unusual quarter, it would have been time for your lordship to consider whe - 
ther you would interfere. ‘The fact is, that the archdeacons in this diocese (a fact to 
which, in evidence, I believe before the House of Lords, the Bishop of London has 
given special testimony) visit with extraordinary regularity, within a given period, 
personally, every parish within their jurisdictions, at which period any complaint 
may be made on the part of the proper authorities in every parish, besides the oppor- 
tunity afforded yearly at what are called the general visitations of the clergy ; and I 
can say, so far as I am concerned, I have had no complaint such as either of those 
alluded to by you in your letter laid before me; and the other archdeacons will, I 
dare say, make the same reply. And as to the office of private baptism being used 
more frequently than is allowable, the rubric, by making exceptions as to cases of 
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his own self-aggrandizement, or to the collection of subscriptions to a 
book which does him but little credit, as a man, a son, or a Christian. 
And then, asking what clergy have represented, he says, “they must 
either censure themselves or others their brethren.” A very sapient 
truism, but a portion might surely have been omitted ; for can any 
man of common understanding suppose that any one would represent 
that as an irregularity of which he himself was habitually guilty ? 
Then he goes on to say, that if their censure refers to others their 
complaints are “ extra-judicial, officious, and impertinent ;” because 
the archdeacon, the bishop’s eye, is the proper person to complain 
to, and because this bishop, having three eyes, they are sufficient for 
all purposes; and he then asserts, that it would be time for the bishop 
to interfere when the archdeacon, “upon a complaint so extra-judi- 
cial, and from such an unusual quarter, should not have thought 
proper to do so.’ So that, first he tells us we are to complain to the 
archdeacon, and then if we do so complain, our complaint will be 
extra-judicial, and from an unusual quarter. Truly this oculus epis- 
copi is not very lucid, and I suspect another of them is somewhat 
dark, as Archdeacon Berners is one of those who seem to think that 
the clergy may be entrusted to act in all cases on their own judgment. 
In the next paragraph the archdeacon goes on to inform us (and 
quotes the Bishop of London as special authority, though how he 
should know anything of the matter I am at a loss to discover) that 
the archdeacons of this diocese visit with extraordinary regularity, 
within a given period, personally, every parish in their jurisdictions, 








sickness, leaves much to the discretion of ministers of the church ; and I confess, that 
I myself never refuse to baptize a child privately, at the request of parents, where 
parents promise to bring the child to church to be received there in form afterwards, 
because I consider that the life of an infant hangs always on a thread; and it would 
be a great pain to me if a child should die, and not have Christian burial, because I 
had refused to baptize the child privately. 

Secondly, with respect to the omission of the lesson and psalms in the burial 
service, which is the second topic of your letter, the rubric says, “ The priest and 
clerks meeting the corpse at the entrance of the churchyard, and going before it, 
either into the church or towards the grave, shall say or sing,” &c.; and again, “ after 
they are come into church shall be read one or both of these psalms,’’ &c, ; and again, 
“ then shall follow the lesson ;” and again, ‘‘ when they come to the grave, &c., the 
priest shall say, or the priest and clerks shall sing,” &c.; and then follow the sen- 
tences just previous to the placing of the body in the grave. So that it would seem 
that the priest has the option of going into the church or not, and of course has the 
option, by going into church, of reading that part of the service which is appointed 
to be read in the church, or of omitting it by not going into the church, and that it 
would seem irregular, if he goes not into the church, to read that part which is ap- 
pointed to be read in the church. If I am in error on this point, I believe I am not 
singular. Again; as to the psalms, the rubric permits one or both to be read. For 
my own part, I always read the full service, and go intothe church. But this I do 
out of an idea that the friends of the deceased prefer it; but I have the power to do 
in this affair as 1 like under the rubric, and I am not aware that any clergyman in 
Norfolk has ever refused the full service, if requested by the friends of the deceased, 
without fee, to perform it; and if it has been omitted, it has been considered as a 
discretionary matter. At all events, it is a point on which, especially after your 
letter, no clergyman will ever hesitate to concede to the wishes of the friends of any 
one deceased. I have now fully, I trust, replied to your lordship’s letter, in a manner 
which neither yourself nor the clergy in general will disapprove, and am, your 
obedient servant, H. Batuuast. 


Vou. XVI.—July, 1839. L 
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at which such complaints might have been made, but they never have 
been. No doubt they do visit every parish Once in every four years ; 
whether their regularity has in it anything very extraordinary | must 
leave the venerable gentleman to settle with his brother archdeacons 
throughout the kingdom, but their visits occur at times when, sharp 
as the oculi episcopi may be, they would find it rather difficult, except 
by an extraordinary chance, to discover any irregularities in the per- 
formance of the service. Perhaps it would be better if the bishop or 
archdeacons were occasionally to visit the churches during the time 
of divine service. ‘Then where is the authority for complaints on 
such matters being only made to the archdeacons, I have always 
thought, and I believe many of my brethren are so deluded as to 
entertain the same idea, that for the correction of breaches of disci- 
pline and irregularities of conduct in the clergy, the ordinary, and 
the ordinary alone, is the proper source, and that, therefore, to him 
the complaints should be made; at all events, there can be nothing 
wrong in it, as the archdeacon derives his authority solely by delega- 
tion from the bishop; and further, 1 do not think that it is exactly a 
sequitur that because no complaints have been made no cause for 
complaint exists; indeed, on that point he might, had he been so 
sharp an eye as he represents himself, without much difficulty have 
satisfied his mind. 

Having made these observations on the objurgatory portion of the 
archdeacon’s letter, let us now examine a little into what he says, as 
to his own mode of acting, in the two points to which the bishop al- 
ludes; and I am grieved to be obliged to say that evil are the days 
upon which the church has fallen, when one to whom she is, ac- 
cording to his own account at least, to refer as an authority, at all 
events to whom his inferior brethren would naturally look as an 
example, should be found advocating such extreme laxity in the one 
case aud displaying such deplorable ignorance in the other. He tells 
us that “the rubric, by making exceptions as to cases of sickness, leaves 
much to the discretion of ministers of the church.” Now what does 
the rubric actually say ? ‘The one before the form for public baptism 
says as follows :— The people are to be admonished that baptism 
should not be administered but upon Sundays and other holydays, when 
the most number of people come together ; as well for that the congrega- 
tion there present may testify the receiving of them that be newly bap- 
tized into the number of Christ's church, as also because in the bi aptism 
of infants every man present may be put in remembrance of his own 
profession made to God in his baptism; for which cause also it is 
expedient that baptism be administered in the vulgar tongue. Never- 
theless (if necessity 80 require), children may be baptized upon any 
other day.” And at one commencement of the form for private bap- 
tism stand these two :— “ The curates of every parish shall often ad- 
monish the people that they defer not the baptisin longer than the first 
or second Sunday after their birth or other holyday falling betw een, 
unless upon a great and reasonable cause, to be approved by the curate.’ 

‘ And they shall also warn them, that without like great cause and 
ren they procure not their children to be baptized at home at 
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their houses. But when need shall compel them so to do, then bap- 
tism shall be administered on this fashion.” I cannot here see the 
direct exception in favour of sickness which the archdeacon speaks of, 
though we may fairly conclude that the great cause and necessity 
could have referred to nothing else; still less do I see that much is 
left to the discretion of the minister. It appears to me that very little 
is left; and he is strictly enjoined not to exercise that little, except 
upon * great and reasonable cause,’ and only when “ need compels” 
it. Now if we refer to the seventh edition of Mr. Wheatley’s illus- 
tration of the Common Prayer, p.347, we shall find these observations 
on the subject: “ It (baptism) was never (except upon extraordinary 
occasions) done without the presence of the congregation—a rule the 
primitive Christians so zealously kept to that the Trullan council 
does not allow this holy sacrament to be administered even in chapels 
that were appropriate or private, but only in the public or parish 
churches, punishing the person offending, if clergy with de position, if 
laity with excommunication. In our own church indeed, since our 
unhappy confusions, this office has been very frequently made t use of 
in private.”’ The reason which Mr. W heatle ‘y gives for its being so 
used is a very different one from that propoundei d by the archdeacon, 

but his subsequent reasoning upon it will apply equally to the one as 
the other. He says, “ But such persons ought calmly to consider how 
contrary to reason and the plain design of the institution of this sa- 
crament this perverse custom and their obstinate persis'ing in it is; for 
what is the end of that sacred ordinance but to initiate the person into 
the church of Christ, and to entitle him to the privileges of it? and 
where can there be a better representation of that society than in a 
congregation assembled, alter the most solemn and conspicuous manner, 
for the worship of God, and for the testifying of their communion in 
it? Where can the profession be more properly made before such 
admission? where the stipulation given? where the promise to un- 
dertake the duties of a Christian, but in such an assembly of Christ- 
ians ? How then can all this be done in confusion and precipitance, 

without any timely notice or preparation, in private, in the corner of 
a parlour, bedchamber, or kitchen (where I have known it to be ad- 
ministered), and there, perhaps, out of a basin or pipkin, a tea-cup 
or a punch-bowl (as the excellent Dr. Wall with indignation observes), 
and in the presence of only two or three, or scarce so many as may 
be called a congregation? The ordinance is certainly public, public 
in the nature and end of it, and therefore such ought the celebration 
of it to be; the neglect thereof is the less excusable, because it 1s so 
easily remedied.’ But, referring more particularly to the archdeacon’s 
reason for disobeying the rubric, we know that the life of an infant 
does hang on athread; but a reference to his registers would have 

shewn him that that thread breaks ten times after children have 
reached the age of a month to once before that period: and though 
it might produc e great pain to him that a child should die and not 
have Christian burial, the idea, that whenever, by privately baptizing 
an infant, at the mere request of the mother, with such a view he 
commits a gross breach of ecclesiastical discipline, and perchance 
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makes his weaker brother to err, at all events gives cause of offence, 
ought to give much greater pain ; and indeed I will venture to assert, 
and that from personal experience, that one child thus deprived of 
Christian burial will do more towards correcting this error in practice, 
arising chiefly out of the foolish fondness of the mother, and the still 
more foolish prejudice of the nurse, than all our exhortations or ad- 
vice could ever produce. 
Now let us pass on to the archdeacon’s observations with reference 
to the burial service. After quoting correctly the rubrics, he pro- 
ceeds— So that it would seem that the priest has the option of going 
into the church or not, and of course has the option, by going into the 
church, of reading that part of the service which is to be read in the 
church, or of omitting it, by not going into the church, and that it 
would seem irregular if he goes not into the church to read that part 
which is appointed to be read in the church.” In the latter part of 
these observations I entirely concur, for clearly the service appointed 
to be read in the church cannot be read out of it; but the irregularity 
would consist in not going into the church; for I cannot see that the 
rubrics give, or intended to give, the priest any option in the matter 
further than this, that he may go either into the church or to the grave 
first. And a reason for this option may surely be found,—viz., to 
allow a discretion to the priest in certain cases, such as infectious dis- 
orders, to prevent the body being taken within the church to the 
danger of the attendants; but that it was ever intended to give a 
latitude for the omission of any part of the service, and that indeed 
the most impressive part, | can never for a moment admit. Surely 
our common sense would tell us this, But let us see whether some 
authority upon this point cannot be found, and which might have been 
consulted by the archdeacon before he ventured to lecture his diocesan 
upon it. Now at page 499 of Mr. Wheatley’s book, before quoted, I 
find this observation—* But the corpse being capable of Christian 
burial, and having been brought in due form, and after due notice 
given, to the entrance of the church yard, there the minister must 
meet it, and as the present rubric further directs, go before it, either 
into the church or towards the grave.” And again, at page 508 I 
find this—*“ By the first common prayer, both the psalms and lesson, 
with the suffrages above mentioned, were to be said in the church, 
either before or after the burial of the corpse. But from that time to 
the restoration of King Charles, the lesson (for | have observed during 
all that time there were no psalms) was appointed to be read wherever 
the grave was, whether in the church or churchyard, immediately 
after the sentence taken out of the Revelation. But the presbyterians 
objecting that this exposed both minister and people to many incon- 
veniences by standing in the air, there was a rubric added at the last 
review, which orders that the psalms and lessons shall be said after 
they are come into the church; so that now I suppose it is again left 
to the minister’s discretion (as it was in the rubric of the first book of 
King Mdward) whether he will read them before or after the burial 
of the corpse, for the second rubric at the beginning of the office per- 
mits him to go to the church or to the grave,—i. e., to cither of them 
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directly which he pleases. Nor is there any farther direction that if 
he goes into the ehurch it shall be before he goes to the grave, but 
only that after they are come into the church, one or both of the 
psalms shall be read with the lesson that follows, and when they come 
to the grave, the rest of the devotions that are to be used.’ And 
again, in the edition of 1817 of Mr. Shepherd’s Practical Elucidation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, at page 423, 1 find this—** After 
meeting the corpse, the priest is to go before it, either into the church or 
to the grave. These words certainly authorize the clergyman to go 
towards the grave while he repeats the sentences, and then to perform 
that part of the office which is appointed to be said when they come to 
the grave. But the question is, whether this rubric leaves the minister 
at liberty to refuse going into the church at all? It is the opinion 
of some, that the minister is invested with a discretionary power of 
omitting, whenever he pleases, those parts of the office which are to 
be read in the church. ‘To this opinion I cannot subscribe. A concise 
review of the office as it originally stood, and of the alterations which 
it has since undergone, may perhaps enable us to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this part of the rubric. ‘The first rubric of the first book, like 
the rubric before us, permits the priest to go either into the church or 
towards the grave. ‘lhe second rubric seems to intimate that the cus- 
tom then was, to go first to the grave and inter the corpse, and after- 
wards to go into the church. When they are come at the grave, the 
priest shall say, Man that is born of, &c. . . . Here follow the devotions 
to be used at the grave, which, so far as they differ from our present 
form, are copied in the note. ‘The rubric placed immediately after 
that part of the office which was said at the grave, directs that these 
psalms, with other suffrages following, be said in the church, either be- 
fore or after the burial of the corpse.’ In the note, he gives an ab- 
stract of the whole office of the first book, from Grafton’s edition, of 
May, 1549. It there appears that at the revision in 1552 the office 
was materially altered, and that from that time till 1662 no part of it 
whatever was used in the church ; but that at the time of the Savoy 
conference, the presbyterian commissioners wished it to be left to the 
discretion of the ministers to perform the whole service in the church 
if they should so think fit, to prevent those inconveniences which 
ministers and people are exposed to by standing in the open air; to 
which the episcopalians answered, that “ Jt is not fit so much should be 
left to the discretion of every minister ; and the desire that all may be 
said in the church being not pretended to be for the sake of tender 
consciences, but of tender heads, may be helped by a nightcap better 
than a rubric.” But the convocation so far complied with the desire 
of the presbyterians as to order the lesson to be read in the church as. 
well as the psalms, which were then replaced in the office; and then, 
at page 429, follows—* This comparative view may help to remove 
the ambiguity which has been complained of in the rubrics. It must 
be admitted, I think, that the clergyman is required to perform the 
entire office, since there is not the least intimation in the book that 
any part of it may be dispensed with. To omit the psalms and the 
lesson is to omit more than one half of the whole, which it is not pre- 
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tended that a minister may do in any other instance. Hence, I con- 
clude, that the minister may go first to the grave, and then to the 

church, or vice versa, as his discretion may direct: but he must per- 
form the service to be used at the grave, and that to be said in the 
church, at the places where they are respectively appointed to be per- 
formed,—that is, the psalm and lesson may be said either before or 
after the burial of the vorpse, as it is expressly stated in Edward’s first 
book. ‘To those that still think the psalm and lesson may be omitted, 
1 have further to observe, that to omit the service at the grave is as 
reasonable in itself, and exactly as agreeable to the regulations of our 
church. Whatever argument can be brought to prove that the minis- 
ter may refuse to read the service appointed to be read in the church, 
will equally prove that he may refuse to perform what he is directed 
to perform at the grave. Again, though it is not expressly stated in 
the rubric, yet it is understood by the church, and ought to be ex- 
plained to ‘the people, that the prayers and exhortations i in the burial 
office are not for the benefit of the dead, but for the instruction and 
comlort of the living. Whether the psalm and lesson be read before 
or after the interment—whether the corpse is or is not taken into the 
church, are in their own nature matters of indifference, and so the 
church has left them. Still the psalms and the lesson are so exceed- 
ingly proper for the occasion, that 1 presume few clergymen would 
be disposed to omit them, even if they had, what in this instance they 
have not, a discretionary power. When the rubrics were formed, there 
was a reason for the minister's going to the grave in the first place, 
which does not at present exist. It was then in some places not un- 
common to bury the poorer people without a coffin, the body being 
wrapped in some thick coarse clothing. On such occasions there 
might be an obvious reason for not admitting the corpse to be brought 
into the church. And even at present, where the deceased may have 
died of the small-pox, a malignant fever, or any other infectious dis- 
ease: or where the body is putrid or otherwise offe ‘nsive, the minister, 
for the sake of the health of the company attending the funeral, as on 
aecount of the congregation who may assemble the same or the follow- 
ing day, would not, I conceive, exercise his discretion improperly, if 
he should go first to the grave and then to the church.” 

I can hardly believe that the arehdeacon could be in ignorance of 
these authorities ; and yet, if he were not, he never could have written 
his last sentence. And perhaps it may cause him some astonishment 
to be told, that in the town of Great Yarmouth, in his own arch- 
deaconry, where, if we credit his own statement, the oculus episcopi 
never slee eps, the quantum of burial service for the dead is proportioned 
by the power of the living to pay fees ; and still more, perhaps, may 
it astonish him to learn, that not long since a book of offices existed in 
a church in this county with parts of the burial service marked for 
omission. 

In conclusion, let me entreat my brethren to recollect the source 
from which our authority is de rived, the grounds on which it rests, 
that we neither add to nor minish aught from the strict letter of our 
commission ; that, however we may be enticed by the delusive but 
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dangerous phantom of private judgment, we forget not, to use the 
Ww ords of a powerfui writer,* that “not a word falls to the ground ina 
time like this;” that “ speculations about ecclesiastical j improv ements,” 
(might we not substitute tmnovations) “ which might be innocent at 
other times, have a strength of mischief now ; ’ that « they are realized 
before he who utters them understands that he has committed him- 
self’ I beg to apologize for the length to which this letter has un- 
avoidably run, and to subscribe myself, 
Your very obedient servant, K. 1. H. 
Norwich. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
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Job, and his Times ; or, a Picture of the Patriarchal Age during the period be- 
tween Noah and Abrahum, as regards the State of ‘Re ligion and Morality, 
Manners and Customs, &§c., and a New Version of ‘that most ancient Poem, ac- 
companied with Notes and Dissertations. The whole adapted to the English 
reader by Thomas Wemyss, author of “ Biblical Gleanings,” “ Symbolical 


Dictionary,’ and other works. London: Jackson and Walford, 8vo. 
pp. 382 1839. 


Tuts kind of title, “ Job, and his Times,” has become exceedingly 
familiar to us of late, and might lead the omnivorous reader of the day 
to imagine that Mr. Wemyss had contrived to work up a variety of 
mater ials, hitherto scattered up and down among the fugitive monu- 
ments of the  post- -diluvian age, into a connected history of his 
‘¢ Arabian prince, or emir,’ ’ interlarding the compilation, of which he 
had made Job the centre, with occ asional notic es, and pleasant anec- 
dotes, similarly collected, of the patriarch’s friends and contemporaries, 
Bildad, Elihu, and the rest. It needs scarcely to be said, however, 
that our author professes nothing of this sort; but the work really at- 
tempted by him, which is, to translate anew, to analyze, and illustrate 
the book of Job, and deduce from it a graphic account of the “ pa- 
triarchal age between Noah and Abraham,” is one that as much ex- 
ceeds his ability and qualification for the task as the imaginary work 
which would alone suit his first title is beyond the research of any 
man whatever. 

It is the great misfortune of Mr. Wemyss, who seems to be an 
amiable man, and by no means profane, or intentionally irreverent, to 
be, notwithstanding, entirely unaware of his incapacity, both as a 
scholar and a theologian, for the important matter he has undertaken ; 
and hence the industry which, in a work of less ambitious pretension, 
might have been useful to his readers, is now only calculated to be- 
wilder and mislead them. It is one thing to compile and arrange for 
the use of the unlearned the results of the labours of preceding 
scholars, another to pronounce judgment, proprio marte, on the various 
momentous points of biblical criticism and theology involved in this 
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most ancient book of scripture ; and for this the “ English reader” is 
entitled to require higher qualities in his self-proffered guide than any 
that can be discovered in Mr. Wemyss. The section concerning the 
language of Job, pp. 9—11, abounds with evident marks of his in- 
ability to enter into the question which he undertakes to represent to 
the reader. Had he understood the eminent scholars whom he cites, 
he would not, e. g., have talked, at the beginning, of the Oriental lan- 
guages as being “ all derived from a parent tongue called the Semitic,” 
nor ended by drawing an argument from the supposed foreign ex- 
pressions in the book, the fallacy of which, both in the premiss and the 
inference, is abundantly demonstrated by those authorities, even as he 
had himself partially exhibited them just before. The following sec- 
tion, pp. 11—14, notwithstanding the good sense of its first paragraph, 
contains still greater crudities as it proceeds: the remark, that “ to call 
the pemadrama . . . . would be absurd, since that species of 
composition was utterly unknown in Job’s day, and was a modern 
invention of the Greeks who lived near the 100th Olympiad,” is as 
rational a mode of arguing the question as if he were to affirm the ab- 
surdity of calling it a poem on the ground of the more recent age of 
Hlomer and Hesiod. ‘These, however, are trifling matters, compared 
with the mischievous neologisms to which the vain fancy of original 
speculation naturally entices a superficial reader and thinker like Mr. 
Wemyss. 

That the manner in which Satan is exhibited in the book of Job 
differs from some notions of the Jews, learned, probably, during the 
Babylonian captivity, may be very true; but when our author pro- 
ceeds, on this assumption, to distinguish the accusing angel of this book 
from him whom Christ and his apostles constantly represent to us, 
he is merely contributing his aid to those semi-infidel speculators who 
confound the true doctrine concerning the leader of the apostate angels 
with the Manichean system, to which it is radically opposed, and 
would evidently involve the former in the novelty and consequent 
falsehood of the latter, It is true that Mr. Wemyss has not himself 
intimated any disbelief of the existence of fallen spirits, but his at- 
tempted distinction between the Satan of Job and that of the New 
Testament proceeds upon an equal inattention to the one and to the 
other, How will the bare fact of Satan's presenting himself, with 
other angels, or sons of God, before the throne of the Most High, and 
there making his report against the just man, whom he is subsequently 
allowed to torment, proye him different from that “ accuser of the 
brethren which accuseth them before our God day and night,” i.e., 
from that old serpent, the devil, or Satan, which deceived the whole 
world, who has power given him under the gospel to chastise and 
afflict for a season? (Rey. xii. 9, 10, &e. &c.) And where does Mr, 
Wemyss read in Job that the Satan there mentioned is a “ recording 
angel” of any thing but evil, or that he is otherwise than most ma- 
lignantly disposed against the righteous, whose integrity, so far from 
recording, he contradicts, and would willingly subvert? The self- 
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more in all this than a conscientious adherence to “ official” duty, 
and a wise reluctance “ to believe too readily in the mere appearances 
of virtue!” As for this being done “not only with the permission, 
but by the express will of God,” who thence manifests his servant's 
innocence at last, how little this removes the idea of malice in the im- 
mediate agent, as Mr. Wemyss ignorantly imagines, the whole tenour 
of scripture, as well as of providence, might inform him, The sup- 
plementary chapter, which contains this speculation, is entitled, “ The 
Privy Council of God”’! 

It will not excite surprise, to hear boy Mr. Wemyss labours to ine 
terpret the palmary passage, xix. 25, 26, 28, us relating to Job’s resti- 
tution in this life only, and seh to refute the idea, that the 
true God, or asserter of his cause, was the Christ. Of the arguments 
by which he supports his view, (p. 30, &c.,) the first implies, what is 
most untrue, that the version of verse 26 which he adopts is freer from 
ellipsis than the old one—(by the way, how comes this pretended cor- 
rector of literal departures from the original to retain “iz my flesh” 
for ssway> here ?) the second is irrelevant; the third gratuitous; the 
fourth gives out as a “ good and safe rule” what is an equally unsound 
and presumptuous one; the fifth merely begs the question, in deny- 
ing spp sy to be as applicable after a resurrection from the grave as 
before burial, [it is to be presumed that lenore is a misprint ;] the sixth 
and seventh are in different ways irrelevant ; the eighth most absurd, 
inasmuch as it turns every expression of impatience as a proof of the 
sufferer’s ignorance ; the ninth assumes, falsely, both that the examples 
in the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews are all of explicit faith in the 
Messiah, and that the chapter must necessarily name every eminent 
example ; and the tenth is sufficiently answered by saying, tiow does 
Mr. Wemyss know that Job was not a prophet in the sense in which a 
declaration of faith in the coming Redeemer would make him so, or 
that he was never esteemed such by the Jews? As to the array of 
names which are alleged at the close for this interpretation, how little 
it is entitled to credit may be judged by the following citation of the 
most neological of them all, Michaelis, who, after giving his translation 
of the passage, xix. 23—28, adds, “ Que vivi sancti verba qui non 
de alia post mortem vita, sed de reddenda hujus vitee felicitate expli- 

‘ant (that very explication of Mr. W. which he would fasten upon 
Michaelis, amongst others) ¢otum impediunt quastionis filum, in cujus 
jam summa, si eos audias, Jobus sibi contradicit, palinodiam canens, 
qua una audita omnes conticescere disputatioues potuissent.” Epime- 
tron ad Lowthi Prelect. 32. 

We have had enough of Mr. Wemyss and his speculations, We 
are threatened with Daniel and his Times next. 


Conscience Considered, chiefly in Reference to Moral and Religious Obligation, 
By the Rev. John King, M.A., Incumbent of Christ’s Church, Sculcoates, 
Hull. London: Seeley and Burnside. pp. 315. 1839. 


Te plan of this interesting treatise cannot be better stated than in 
Mr. King’s own words. He says, 


VoL. XV 1.—July, L839. M 
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‘« The first chapter, besides stating the subject of inquiry, contains a few general 
remarks on conscience, as forming an essential part of man’s mental constitution. 
The five chapters immediately following are devoted toa consideration of the various 
offices of cons¢ience. The injury sustained by the moral faculty through the original 
transgression comes next under consideration. The actual power which conscience, 
notwithstanding this injury, possesses, is subsequently illustrated. After this, the 
extent to which the deception of the moral faculty may be carried is discussed, and 
the last stages of moral degeneracy are examined. ; 

“ From this point, our attention is turned to the restorative process by which man 
is rescued from a state of wretchedness and ruin too great to be contemplated with- 
out unfeigned distress. We observe conscience, under deep and genuine conviction 
of sin, sprinkled by the blood of atonement, and sanctified, or made ‘ good,’ by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. The means by which this good conscience is to be 
maintained are then enforced, and a description of the joy resulting from its ap- 
proving testimony faintly attempted. The whole is wound up with a concluding 
chapter, which may be regarded, if the reader pleases, as the author’s apology for 
having ventured on a theme too vast and too complicated for his slender capacity and 
attainments,”"— Preface, x—xii. 


Those persons who agree with Mr. King in the view which he 
takes of certain important Christian doctrines will think his “ Apology” 
altogether unnecessary, and even those individuals who (with the re- 
viewer) may not give their “ assent and consent to all and every- 
thing” contained in his volume, will thank him for a useful publication 
which displays much reading, and some power of arrangement and 
condensation. At pages 211—220 are several excellent remarks on 
the importance of prayer and vigilance; and indeed the whole of the 
practical part of the book will well reward an attentive perusal. At 
the close of the volume is a “ Dissertation on the Theory of Con- 
science,’ in which the author examines the opinions on the above 
subject of Paley, Reid, Abercrombie, Adam Smith, Hartley, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Stewart, and Brown. He strenuously recom- 
mends Mr. Whewell’s well-known sermons * On the Foundations of 
Morals,” and Professor Sedgwick’s discourse “ On the Studies of the 
University” of Cambridge, and rejoices in the firm and effectual stand 
made by the last-named writers against “the specious but delusive 
moral systems of Locke and Paley.” 

The following is Mr. King’s decision on the injury sustained by the 
moral faculty in consequence of the fall of man :— 


** The sum of our observations is this :—Man having grievously fallen from original 
righteousness, the infection of nature has been propagated through his whole race. 
His heart is averse from God, his affections are polluted, his appetites debased, his 
will rendered perverse, his mind and conscience defiled ; yet he has not tost the power 
of discerning those immutable distinctions on which all moral responsibility must be 
ultimately founded ; be is not without painful emotions when he does wrong; he 
cannot, without repeated and persevering efforts, bring himself into a state in which 
he shall not have some sense of a superior power to whom he is amenable, and some 
dread of that final account of which conscience intimates the expectation. It is true 
that sin has displaced conscience from her throne, and has made passion and appetite 
the usurpers of her authority; but it bas not destroyed her claim, nor prevailed to 
render that claim in any degree questionable. Sin has broken down the fabric of 
man’s moral nature, but from the broken fragments we may still discern, at least with 
a considerable degree of correctness, what the original itself has been. The grace of 


God, however, in Christ Jesus, can alone gather up those fragments, restore them to 
their former position, and present them, in the due harmony of all their parts, as a 
glorious specimen of the skill and power of their great Architect.’’—p. 80. 
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Metrical Paraphrases of Selected Portions of the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. 
Robert Alan Scott, M.A., Late of Balliol College, Oxford ; Curate of Sheriff- 
hales and Woodcote, Shropshire. London: Rivingtons. 1839, 


A Fair attempt at a very difficult task. It is almost hopeless to expect 
a version of the Psalms which may give general satisfaction. ‘The 
ear and mind are so familiarized with the prose translation in the 
prayer book, that any new dress in which the beautiful and various 
images of the sacred poetry is clothed, will necessarily be viewed with 
prejudice. 

The general truths, precepts, consolations, &c., of the book of Psalms 
have probably been differently applied by every reader to meet his 
own particular case: and the power of thus appropriating this 
characteristic excellence of them is frequently lost when the language 
is changed. However, this objection is too general, and would tend 
to preclude any attempt of the kind, whereas, any really scriptural 
psalmody which may supplant the motley collections of modern 
hymns is desirable. ‘The author before us seems aware (as who that 
has made a similar attempt is not?) of the great difficulty of a literal 
version, and says in his modest preface, ‘‘ Where a more directly 
Christian turn could be naturally given to the piece in hand, I have 
not scrupled to do so, though forced to go out of the psalm itself to 
look for it. In some instances little more than a hint has been 
borrowed from the psalm.”—p. vii. 

His object, he says, is “simplicity of thought and expression ;”” we 
may add, that the language is weil chosen, and sometimes spirited ; 
and the psalms are arranged to suit the different occasions observed 
by the church. 


The Hulsean Prize Dissertation for 1838. 


Tuts is an essay of much merit. Instead of entering into an analysis 
of Mr. Moore’s plan, which would occupy more space than can be 
afforded to such notices as these, the reviewer recommends the essay 
itself to his readers. ‘They will be pleased with the clear arrangement, 
the judicious management, and the conclusive reasoning, by which it 
is distinguished. 





Selections from the Fifth Book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Oxford : 
J. Wf. Parker. 1839. 12mo. pp. 385. 


TuHovuGu this beautiful little volume bears no name on its title page, it 
is labelled as “ Keble’s Selections,” and it is therefore quite unneces- 
sary to say one word in recommendation of it. It may be right, 
however, to add the very good reason which Mr. Keble assigns for 
having made this selection; and a sincere hope that it may effect the 
valuable purpose for which it is intended. 

‘* Unlearned and uncontroversial readers, attracted to the work by the subject, 
the author’s reputation, and the beauty of extracts which they have oceasiona\\” 


seen, are continually, it is believed, attempting the book, and as often putting it by 
in a kind of despair, on finding that they came very soon to something which they 
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cannot hope to master; and those who wish to read for devotion’s sake,—of all 
readers, surely the most to be considered,—draw back at once from the more disputative 
portions, which, however necessary to the author’s purpose, will not, they feel, at 
all answer theirs. Under these circumstances, it seemed not unadvisable to try 
whether such a selection could be made as might exhibit ina connected form, and 
in the author’s own words, his view of the Prayer Book, including the ordination 
service, clear of the difficulties above stated. ‘ Of the Prayer Book,’ for to that more 
or less directly it will be found that all the following extracts refer; it being the part 
of the church system with which all feel themselves concerned, and the portion of 
his great work which treats of it being confessedly the most popular and practical of 
the whole.” — Preface, p. iv. 


The Animal Creation: its Claims on our Humanity stated and enforced. By 
the Rev. John Styles, D.D. London: Ward. 1839. 8vo. pp. 357. 


Tuts is the work which gained the prize of one hundred pounds 
offered by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, “ for 
the best essay on the obligations of humanity, as due to the brute 
creation.” ‘The work is rendered interesting by a great deal of in- 
formation and anecdot: ; and altogether the design and the execution 


are so excellent, that the reviewer sincerely wishes the work an exten- 
sive circulation and influence. 





The Dukes of Normandy, from the Time of Rollo to the Expulsion of King John 
by Philip Augustus of France. By Jonathan Duncan, Esq., B.A,, Author 
of “The Religions of Profane Antiquity.” London: Rickerby. 1839. 
12mo. pp. 393. 

Peorce seldom read prefaces, and therefore it is hoped that they will 
not be misled by the very modest one prefixed to this elegant little 
volume. It is, to be sure, as the author says, “ adapted for the use of 
schools and young readers of both sexes ;”” but old readers, and those 
who have read a great deal, will acknowledge that they are indebted 
to him for a work of a much higher class. 


A Moral Contrast. London: Whittaker and Co. 8vo. pp. 66. 


Tak design of this story is to shew the result of industry and idleness 
in a higher walk of life than that in which it was portrayed by Hogarth. 
The design and moral tendency are good ; and the reviewer hopes that 
the pupils to whom it is dedicated will be the better for its perusal. 





A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne on 


“4 Jational Education. By Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, M.A. 


Mr. Wilberforce deserves the thanks of his countrymen for this well- 
timed pamphlet. He briefly and perspicuously states the chief objec- 
tions to the ministerial scheme of national education. The reader’s 


attention is directed to page 39, where an answer is given to those 
dissenters who object to the use of the Church Catechism, because it 
alludes to godfathers and godmothers whom their children have not. 
Whoever brings a child to the font is by that very act his godparent. 
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Floreston ; or, the New Lord of the Manor. A Tale of Humanity ; comprising 
The History of a Rural Revolution from Vice and Misery to Virtue and 
Happiness. Dedicated to the Landed Proprietors of the United Kingdom. 
London: Rickerby, 1839. Svo. pp. 394. 


Ir this work is intended as a satire on the modern socialistic reformers of 
society, it is very clever. The writer has completely got their tone. 
The way in which the church, the universities, the aristocracy, the 
rural magistracy, the labouring classes, are exhibited, is in perfect 
keeping. Under the old regime, everything in Floreston was wicked 
and miserable ; but when Mr. Dovedale, the new lord of the manor, 
came and set to work, matters were set to rights in no time. ‘The 
girls were all taught dancing and “calisthenic exercises,” and “the 
labourers wash themselves all over in cold water in a morning (for 
which, and their evening attentions, every cottage was provided with 
a convenience at once simple and effectual,) all the year round before 
going to their work ;—a simple, but invaluable privilege, which the 
All-bountiful has given us, whereby to guard ourselves against that 
slavishly dreaded calamity, ‘catching a cold.’ And on their return 
from their work in the evening, by a detersive warm-water, they re- 
moved those concentrated animal effluvia which are formed into a 
kind of crust of chilled perspiration upon the surface of the epidermis, or 
outer skin of the toilsome labourer,”’ (p. 290.) To get rid of all non- 
sense among gentlefolks, where there were none else, the lord of the 
manor marries the maid of the mill by banns, and the miller’s sons 
marry respectively the pluralist parson’s daughter by his honourable” 
pauper wife, and an heiress with contiguous property. All is mighty 
fine so far, as it was with A¢sop’s dogs till one of them spied the ring 
on the other’s neck. But it becomes obvious that all these grand reforms 
are brought about by the most arbitrary tyranny, the most complete 
despotism, that can be conceived; and such as never would #e sub- 
mitted to by any population who had emerged from the lowest depth 
of ignorance, filth, and pauperism. ‘The lord of the manor rules the 
roast pretty thoroughly ; insomuch that, though “the gallant colonel 
and his lady were persons of a refined taste, and were what is called 
well connected, and had thoughts of settling at Floreston,’’ yet, on 
going to reconnoitre, the gallant colonel was obliged to write word to his 
amiable lady, that they would not be permitted to do so without giving 
security for good behaviour ; and to desire her to tell the shoemaker 
who had married her maid, that there was “ but little chance for 
him’’ in the place, because “in admitting any craftsman to a settle- 
ment,’’ Mr Dovedale made certain calculations of his own, as to whe- 
ther he was wanted. Of course, the reviewer does not mean to say 
that all this is not in good keeping ; and, indeed, the work would have 
been worse than useless without it ; for that which people should learn 
from it is, that the real absurdity of all these Utopian plans is, that 
they require to be carried through by a complete despotism, which 
bad men would not submit to, and good men would tremble to see in 
the hands of petty landed proprietors, even though one in a hundred 
might use it for the benefit of his slaves. The good people of Floreston 
(not the “ paupers,” for there were very few whom unkind people 
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would call so, and there the very word was proscribed) were constitu- 
tionally in the same predicament as Polish villagers; and all this, and 
its necessity for the practical working of the humanity scheme, is very 
clearly and forcibly shewn, The reviewer, however, cannot help 
thinking that this was not the design of the writer, but that he is some 
person who, with a good deal of what is called cleverness, is soberly 
writing absurdities without being aware of it. <A further evidence of 
this appears to be afforded by a very profane use of scripture language 
with reference to things most sacred, which, however characteristic, 
no well-meaning writer of burlesque would imitate, and which, even 
when a writer is an avowed infidel, is always a mark of a low mind 
and bad taste. 





On Episcopacy. By the Rev. John Sinclair, M.A., F.R.S.E. Minister of St. 
Paul's, Edinburgh. 

Tis is a reprint from Mr, John Sinclair’s Dissertations on the Church 
of England, and is perhaps the most complete vindication of the 
doctrine of episcopacy that we possess. Every objection to the 
doctrine worthy of notice is fairly considered; all the strong points in 
its favour are brought prominently forward; the author’s style is 
perspicuous, his order lucid, and his temper charitable. To the re- 
viewer it appears that he does not sufficiently warn his readers not to 
expect in this or in any other doctrine of religion, demonstration. 
What is required is moral evidence ; and the moral evidence in favour 
of the episcopal succession is every whit as strong as that which dis- 
senters (Jones, for instance) are accustomed to bring forward as suffi- 
cient to establish the authenticity and genuineness of holy scripture. 
We all know that no man can,in the present day, obtain possession of 
a bishopric without being duly consecrated, because this is a law of 
the church. But this has always been a law of the church. We have, 
then, the same moral conviction of the fact in times past as we have in 
times present. In a revolutionary age, it is just possible that some 
irregularity may have taken place in one or two sees. To this histo- 
rical point, therefore, it may be necessary to direct our attention. 
lor example, in a history of our reformation, the papists have invented 
the Nag’s Head Fable. This historical point, therefore, we are obliged 
to examine ; and when we do examine it, nothing is more easy than 
to shew that the papists are falsifiers of history. How strange it is to find 
protestant dissenters, and, alas ! some churchmen, too, while predicating 
of popery every evil under the sun, combining with them to propa- 
gate this atrocious falsehood, in order to damage the English church. 





Practical Sermons, By the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, M.A., Vicar of Albrighton, 
Salop. 

Tuksk sermons are excellent. They are evidently the production of a 

thoughtful, learned, pious man, who has only the one great object in 

view—the promotion of God's glory. His mind has risen above the 

narrowness and bigotry of the party who would seek to claim him as 

their own. The sermons entitled “ The Times of Restitution,” “The 
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Voice of the Departed,” “ Impending Judgment,” must have made a 
deep impression on those who heard them, as they will on those who 
shall read them. 





The Metropolitan Pulpit; or, Sketches of the Most Popular Preachers in 
London. By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” ‘‘ The Great Metro- 
polis,” ‘Travels in Town,” &c. &c. In two vols. 8vo. London: Virtue. 
pp. 338, 392. 

“] HAVE,” says this writer in his preface, “ within the last six months, 
been most earnestly solicited by ministers and others of all denomina- 
tions, and from ail parts of the country, to write a work on the most 
celebrated preachers in London, on a plan similar to that of the two 
books already mentioned,’—that is, “ Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons,” and “Bench and Bar.” Perhaps it is most 
charitable to suppose that this is a mere puff, which by a person of the 
denomination to which the author belongs, may be thought very allow- 
able. He says, “1 am sure that no one can infer from the book, 
either what minister I sit under, or to what denomination of Christians 
I belong.”” As to tbe precise nature or degree of his Christianity the 
reviewer does not pretend to judge ; but his sect appears obvious, and 
one has no hesitation in expressing a full conviction that he belongs to 
the Paternoster-Row denomination. The book is made to sell; and 
if the object is not immediately accomplished, and the whole edition 
bought up by the morbid appetite for gossiping personalities which, 
according to his account, has called it forth, the reviewer will be very 
glad to help him off with a few copies, by recommending it to the rea- 
ders of the British Magazine. By them he thinks it may be read with 
great advantage ; and in fact it is a book which should be very atten- 
tively studied by all the educated and reflecting members, and more 
especially clergy, of the church of England. Of course they will not 
place implicit faith in all the statements; they will be disgusted by 
offal gossip about the affairs of very respectable men, and miserable 
(often stale) stories of the eccentricities of very odd and silly ones; 
they will often be amused with the ignorant, low-minded, absurdities 
of the author, and his genuine, unconscious self-conceit ; but on the 
whole, the work presents materials—most ample materials—for every 
one who wishes to study the real state of what is called the religious 
world; or to learn how important that study has become for all who 
desire to promote true religion. 


The Autobiography of Symon Patrick, Bishop of Ely; now first printed from 
the Original Manuscript. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 12mo. pp. 292. 1839. 
Ir is never necessary to tell people to read autobiography, for it is 
perhaps of all things the most popular; but when such a man as 
Bishop Patrick, living in such times as he did, writes an account of 
himself, and his intercourse with his contemporaries, in a pleasant, 
chatty style, and it is put into our hands in as elegant a form as art 
can give it, the book becomes perfectly irresistible. ‘Take a specimen : 

*“‘ It was a very rainy night, when Dr. Tenison and I being together, and discours- 
ing in my parlour in the little cloisters in Westminster, one knocked hard at the 
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door. It being opened, in came the Bishop of St. Asaph, to whom I said, ‘ What 
makes your lordship come abroad in such weather, when the rain pours down as if 
heaven and earth would come together ?? To which he answered, ‘ He had been at 
Lambeth, and was sent by the bishops to wait upon the prince, and know when 
they might all come and pay their duty to him.’ I asked if my Lord of Canterbury 
had agreed to it, together with the rest. He said,‘ Yea, he made some difficulty at 
the first, but consented at the last, and ordered him to go with that message.’ 

‘* The next morning, Dr. Painan (a domestic of his Grace’s) came to me about 
twelve o'clock, and told me with great joy what the bishops had done, and that the 
prince had appointed them to wait on him at three o’clock that afternoon. I asked 
if my Lord of Canterbury went with them, to which he replied, ‘ Yes, yes.’ But 
hearing afterwards he was not there, 1 was much confounded. And when I saw 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, inquired of him whether I did not mistake him, the arche 
bishop not accompanying them as I thought he told me he would. He said I took 
him right, but the Lord only knew why he did not go along with them, for he had 


often since asked him why he did not, and he never would give him any reason.” 
p- 139. 


But, curious as these little morsels are, the reviewer has more plea- 
sure in giving an extract relating to the personal history of the bishop 
than in dwelling on his politics. 


“When I was at Astrop waters in the beginning of the plague year, there I met 
a young gentlewoman, grandchild to the Lady Durham of Borstall, who, indeed, 
was every way amiable, and attracted the esteem of all who were acquainted with 
her, insomuch that a lady who wished me well, told me that she would make me an 
excellent wife; to which I answered, she was much above me, and I must think of 
dying, and not marrying, intending to go and stay with my parish in London. 

** Accordingly I did ; and had no thoughts of this young gentlewoman ; but about a 
year after, | was strangely surprised to see her come to my house in Covent Garden 
in so melancholy a manner that she could not speak, but only weep, and put a paper 
into my hand, which she prayed me to read. I presently found it contained a case 
about which she came to consult me. For having read my ‘ Parable of the Pilgrim,’ 
she fancied | would have compassion on her ; and resolving to consult a stranger and 
not any of the divines she knew, her thoughts pitched upon me, as her guide in the 
difficulties wherein she was. For her grandmother being a person of quality, a 
great housekeeper, and very religious, there was a great resort thither from Oxford 
to the place where she lived, six miles from thence. Among other, a grave divine 
came often thither, who undertook the direction of all the lady’s grand-children in 
religion ; but had avery particular regard to this, whose name was Penelope Jephson. 
He gave her many rules for her life, and many prayers, and tied her up very strictly 
in some things, beyond the common practice of other good Christians. To all which 
she devoutly submitted, and gave up herself so absolutely to his conduct, that at last 
he persuaded her never to marry; to which she found no difficulty to give her con- 
sent, having never felt the least desire of being joined to a man, though she was 
twenty years old. At last he drew up a paper in this form : ‘ I promise and vow that 
I will live a virgin and never marry any man except yourself.’ The last words 
something startled her, and made her ask what made him put them in, he being an 
ancient man, and having a wife and many children. To which he answered, ‘ That 
it was no more than to say that she would not marry at all, because there was no 
likelihood of his marrying her.’ The great opinion she had of him made her sign 
the paper, which he kept, but afterward, she, reflecting upon it, was extremely 
troubled, and acquainted only one friend with it. She encouraged her to come to 
me, and ask my opinion about it. I took a great deal of pains to satisfy her that 
she was not obliged by this promise to him, and vow (as I took it) to God; which 
was rashly made, and not acceptable to him. Whereupon she never ceased her 
importun.ties till he delivered up the paper to her, which she tore and burnt, and 
then broke quite off all intercourse with him, and consulted me about all things that 
concerned religion. This brought me into such an acquaintance with her, that I 
found her to be a person of such extraordinary understanding, piety, good nature, 
&e., that I fell in love with ber, which I never had been with any one before. I 
concealed it all IT could, because 1 had not an estate to maintain her suitable to her 
fortune and breeding. But I delighted to be much in her company, which I had 
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often after her grandmother was dead, and she lodged sometimes in Covent Garden, 
and then in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

‘** After I was advanced to be a Prebendary of Westminster, I adventured to de- 
clare myself more plainly to her, which she received with great civility, telling me 
she really intended never to marry, not out of any inclination to her vow, but out of 
inclination to a single life. But she prayed me to be assured that she wanted not 
true affection to me, whom she esteemed above all men, and loved me as a brother, 
but could not as a husband. Ever after she gave me leave to call her sister, and she 
styled me in her letters by the name of brother. My affection prompted me to say 
many passionate things to her, but nothing moved her from her steadfast resolution ; 
only at last she declared and prayed me to be satisfied with it, that if she ever married 
any man it should be me, which gave me abundant contentment. After all this, I 
did not cease to pursue her with kindnesses, and among other things, having preached 
a great many sermons about contentment, I transcribed them into a book handsomely 
bound, with a prayer suitable to each sermon, and at the end, two sermons on 
Michaelmas day, about the care which angels take of us. This I made a present to 
her, and it proved useful to her. 

“ The next year, in the middle of summer, I made her a visit in Gloucestershire, 
where she lived with a cousin of hers, married to a Mr. Sandys of Missenden, where 
I stayed three weeks, and then most unwillingly left her in the same resolution she 
always had of continuing a virgin. But on the 2lst of October, 1674, I had a 
letter which informed me she was ill of a fever, and though a second letter told me 
awhile after that she was better, yet on the twenty-fifth a messenger was sent on 
purpose to tell me that she was in a dangerous condition, and wished often to see 
me; whereupon I hired a coach and went towards her the next morning early, but 
could not reach thither the next day. When I came betimes the third day, I found 
her alive, but in an extreme weak condition, the physicians not knowing what to 
make of her disease, though there were two of them constantly attending her; one 
from Gloucester and another from Cirencester. A little after I came she fell into 
such a drowsiness that she slept for five days together, seldom waking, and when 
she was awake, spake imperfectly, and presently fell asleep again. ‘There being 
several dangerous symptoms upon her, I moved for a physician to be sent to her from 
Oxford, which was about thirty miles off. A messenger was sent thither, and Dr, 
Elliot came on the 5th of November, and gave her some troches of vipers to make 
her sweat, which he repeated next day, and stayed with her till the morning after, 
when he left her in some good hope of recovery. And blessed be God, she had got 
so much strength by the seventeenth, that then I took my leave of her, after 1 had 
attended her three weeks, and watched with her several nights. 

‘* Her strength increased slowly in the winter time, (and she had a fit of an ague 
in December, ) but her affection to me increased daily, so that she sent me word by 
her cousin that I had overcome her by my tender kindness to her in her sickness ; 
and she resolved, if God restored her former health, she would no longer delay my 
suit, but give herself wholly to me, to whom, under God, she owed her life; and it 
pleased God by the middle of summer to restore her to such good health, that she 
consented I should come into the country to marry her.”—p. 70. 





The Poetry of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. John Hobard Caunter, B.D., In- 
cumbent Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, St. Marylebone; and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Thanet. In 2 vols. London: Churton. 1839. 8vo. 


Tuts is an elaborate work on an interesting subject. ‘Though Mr. 
Caunter speaks of his inquiries with modesty, he evidently gives the 
result of much thought and reading. 


“ The field upon which I have entered,” he says, “‘ though not altogether new, is 
certainly one that has been comparatively little trodden, and this only by men of 
profound erudition, who have rendered it almost exclusive ground, and so hedged it 
round with recondite speculations and philological subtleties, as to exclude many 
who, had it been rendered accessible to them, would have gladly entered upon so 
rich a domain to enjoy the ripe harvest of its invaluable produce. My desire has 
therefore been to lay it open to the spiritual enjoyments of the ordinary wayfarer— 
to make it contmon property, where every earnest Christian may not only behold, 


VoL. XVI.—July, 1839. N 
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but likewise go and gather. I offer this as a work to general readers, though I trust 
it may be likewise acceptable to the better instructed. I have endeavoured to avoid 
as much as possible any appearance of dry and recondite inquiry, always repulsive, 
and indeed utterly barren to minds which have not been severely disciplined in 
literary investigation: it will, however, be at once seen that the subjects embraced 
in these volumes could not be treated in a manner level with the humblest capacity, 
especially where references are of necessity occasionally made to works of a very 
elaborate and deeply learned character; still I think it will be found that the matter 
has generally been kept free from the meshes of those dry theological abstractions, 
amid the entanglements of which so many pious and ingenuous minds are bewildered, 
instead of becoming enlightened.” 

If | have sometimes ventured to differ from the views of profound and acknow- 
ledged scholars, I have invariably done so with becoming respect, and with a perfeet 
conviction of my own great inferiority; at the same time with the assurance that a 
vastly inferior mind may chance to discover what has escaped the penetration of one 
far more highly gifted.”— Preface, pp. v., vi. 


The reviewer confesses that he looks with great jealousy upon all 
attempts to subject the holy scriptures to literary criticism. But Mr. 
Caunter’s book appears to be in a great measure free from the pre- 
sumption and flippancy which are but too apparent in many works of 
this sort. He apprehends, however, that its bulk will be regarded as 
a very serious objection by the generality of readers. As the author 
wished to make a popular book, he should have avoided prolixity as 
sedulously as he has avoided Hebrew. 





A Text- Book of Popery: comprising a Brief History of the Council of Trent, 
and a Complete View of the Roman-catholic Theology. By J. M. Cramp. 
Second Edition. London: Wightman. 1839. S8vo. pp. 471. 


Tuk Council of Trent is a weak point upon which Romanism may 
always be assailed to great advantage. The history of the proceed- 
ings of that assembly affords a sufficient exposure of many of its most 
lofty pretensions, and places its errors and corruptions in the most 
striking light. But the strongest cause may be damaged by a bad 
advocate. In our controversy with Rome we need something more 
than officious zeal. And the more strongly we feel the value of any 
particular portion of our argument, the more reluctant must we be to 
see it brought forward loosely and feebly. Mr. Cramp has made him- 
self acquainted to some extent with the common information on his 
subject. But neither his learning, his principles, nor his temper can 
be regarded as satisfying the conditions which are, now more than 
ever, required in writers who venture to enter upon the controversy 
with Rome. The staple of the original part of his book is in that 
strain of bitter sarcasm and coarse vituperation which to well-instructed 
and reflecting persons, whether papists or protestants, appears more 
like profaneness than argument. The principles on which he writes, 
and the correctness of his information, may be judged of from the 
following passage of his advertisement :— 


“ An accurate knowledge of the Romish system is more than ever desirable. The 
nineteenth century—the age of education and improvement—is also distinguished 
by the revival of popery. The leading peculiarities of that hateful imposture are 
ewalously maintained by many influential members of the protestant university of 


Oxford, and it is said that the same opinions are cherished by not a few in other 
parts of the kingdom,” 
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Plain Sermons preached in a Country Parish during the past Year. By Charles 
B. Pearson, M.A., Rector of Knebworth, and Prebendary of Sarum. 
London: Hatchards. 1839. 


A volume of sound and edifying sermons. Mr. Pearson appears to 
the reviewer to have attained very considerable proficiency in the 
difficult art of preaching to a village congregation. His matter, at all 
events, is excellent. To make an extract in proof of the merit ofa 
sermon is very much like exhibiting a brick as a sample of a house ; 
but the following passage fairly exhibits Mr. Pearson’s theology :— 


“Ifa man love me, he will keep my words ;” or, as He expressed it a few verses 
before, ‘* If ye love me, keep my commandments.” We are not to judge of our spiri- 
tual state by our feelings only, nor are we to suppose that a highly excited state of 
mind, and a constant reference to religion in ordinary conversation, and stringing 
together of texts and religious phrases, are the necessary mark of those who love 
Christ, and are loved of Him. ‘They who are thus distinguished keep Christ’s word 
and commandments—they ‘‘ hold fast that form of sound words” which He delivered 
to His church, and obey those commandments, and walk in those ordinances, which 
He hath appointed. Far from presuming to set up new standards of religious faith, 
or to frame new modes of worship and service, which they take upon themselves 
rashiy to declare more spiritual and more edifying than those already practised in the 
church of Christ, they seek to conform themselves as closely as possible to the “ o/d 
ways,” and to walk in the “ old path”—those paths which apostles and martyrs of 
the early church have trodden before them ; and in following which they trusted and 
believed that they should find the promised blessing,—viz., the love of God, and the 
indwelling and abiding presence of the blessed Trinity. In a dutiful and constant 
attendance upon the appointed means of grace, more especially upon the holy sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, when Christ is more immediately present, and offers 
spiritual food and sustenance, whereby the souls of believers are nourished and pre- 
served in body and soul, into everlasting life—in diligent prayer—in a humble and 
watchful frame of mind—in a careful conversation—and in earnest endeavour to 
imitate the example of Christ; in thus endeavouring to “ keep His words,” and 
obey His commandments, we may and are encouraged to believe that we shall 
gradually and steadily acquire more and more holiness of heart and body, and thus 
be blessed with the love of God, and the abiding presence of Christ our Saviour, and 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter. ‘The consequence of this will be, not a mind dis- 
tracted and full of commotion, leading us to hurry hither and thither in search of 
spiritual consolation and food for excitement, but peace. pp. 173—176. 





Notices of the Reformation in the South-west Provinces of France. By Robert 
Francis Jameson. London: Seeleys. 1839. pp. 207. 12mo. 


The fortunes of protestantism in France form a melancholy history. 
The cause of God, which both the contending parties professed to 
uphold in the great conflict of the sixteenth century, was sadly dis- 
honoured in that country by intrigue and rebellion on one side, and by 
treachery and tyranny on the other. This little book is a lively 
account of the progress and suppression of the reformed opinions in the 
kingdom of Navarre, compiled chiefly from the secondary authorities, 
by a zealous and apparently a youthful ultra-protestant. It contains 
much which is in various ways very edifying. The following is a fine 
specimen of Calvinistic /iberality, which deserves the notice of those 
who complain of the course pursued by our ecclesiastical governors of 
the same period, a.p. 1570. 


‘¢ The number of parishes in Béarn was four hundred and fifty. In each of these, 
a minister was to be resident, having previously been examined and licensed by the 
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consistory or synod, and having taken an oath before a magistrate, to adhere to the 
confession of faith adopted by the reformed church, and to obey the civil authority of 
the realm. No one was to be allowed to preach without this previous proceeding, 
under pain of banishment. All persons were commanded to attend divine service, 
under penalty of five sous for the poor, and ten sous for the rich, for the first offence 5 
five livres penalty for the poor, and ten for the rich, for the second failure ; and of 
imprisonment for the third. Those who absented themselves from the Lord's 
Supper, after due remonstrance, were to suffer exile for two years.” p. 107. 


eee 


The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of 
Voyages made in 1837, from Canton, in the Ship Morrison, and Brig Him- 
maleh, under direction of the Owners. In 2 vols. New York; French. 1839. 
London: Miley and Putnam. 


AN account of two voyages made in the Indian Archipelago for mis- 


sionary purposes, containing much interesting geographical informa- 
tion. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


STATE OF THE CATHEDRAL QUESTION. 


A COMPLETE state of suspense seems at present to possess the principal 
legislative measures affecting the church. The Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues Bill, for instance, which, after having been postponed 
once and again, was expected to come on immediately after the Easter 
recess, still remains undiscussed and undisposed of; and the Eccle- 
siastical Courts’ Bill has been removed from the table of the House of 
Lords to a committee, in which it is understood not to be making any 
rapid progress towards adjustment. 

During this suspense, it may not be amiss to recal the attention of 
churchmen to the present state of the controversy concerning the 
greatest of these measures—that commonly called the Cathedral Bill— 
if controversy it may indeed be called, when the facts stated and 
arguments alleged are all on one side, and none on the other. 

In this controversy there are two points at issue: one, which is the 
narrowest, and seemingly the most practical, has reference solely to 
the FuNos cf the cathedrals, and to the best mode of making them 
available for parochial purposes. In discussing this point, the commis- 
sioners have taken for granted that the cathedrals themselves are to re- 
main in the same state in which they are, or rather in which, to a super- 
ficial observer, they would appear to be, at present. And assuming 
this, and treating as available surplus all that is not required to pro- 
vide for the “ fabric’’ and choral service, they have propounded their 
well-known plan of a uniform reduction, general fund, &c. The op- 
ponents of this plan have met the commissioners on their own ground, 
and allowing, at least for argument’s sake, the availableness of cathe- 
dral property for the proposed purposes, have brought forward other 
less objectionable modes whereby it might be so applied. What they 
have chiefly offered is, either annexation, that is, to couple poor 
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livings with rich stalls; or augmentation, that is, to give up to ims 
poverished benetices their own impropriate tithes; lastly, — and 
this proposition comes from authority,—by an improved management 
of their property, to provide a sum equal to that proposed to be raised 
by reduction. Whether or no these plans, or any of them, are 
capable of being executed, remains to be seen when they are discussed 
by practical men in the House of Commons, the field into which 
this question has by an unfortunate precipitance been hurried. The 
commissioners’ Own scheme is at any rate a practicable one; and be- 
fore they exchange it for another, they have a fair claim on those who 
propound a counter scheme, having the same objects and purposes, to 
shew that it can be made to accomplish these objects, and that the 
preliminary difficulties which encompass it may be surmounted. 

But there is another question in this controversy, a broader and a 
deeper one, one which ought to be disposed of before the former point 
is settled, and which, now that the attention of the country has been 
called to it, cannot be put aside. This question has reference to ca- 
thedral institutions themselves, It has been asked, by those who 
have a claim to be heard, “ Are there not objects and purposes con- 
templated by the founders of these institutions, some of which they 
actually fulfil, others, of which they have the present, though latent, 
power of fulfilling, and which are as essential to the well-being of the 
church as any extension of her parochial system ?” 

Now, while the ancient, but not antiquated, uses of chapters, as the 
council of the bishop and the centre of missionary exertion for the 
diocese, have been illustrated by Archdeacon Hoare ; while the great 
services which they have rendered to the English church, by the 
encouragement of theological learning, have been dwelt upon by Pro- 
fessor Pusey ; and while their capability of further adaptation to the 
present exigences of the church has been pointed out by Mr. Selwyn ; 
no satisfactory reply to these statements, nor attempt to reconcile with 
them the proposed plan of reduction, has been made on the other side. 
In truth, the only two suggestions in the nature of reply are such as to 
a considerable extent neutralize each other. The fact of an original 
institution as a council to the bishop is treated as a mere matter of 
antiquarianism, and we are told, that if they ever acted in that ca- 
pacity they have very long since ceased to doso. On the other hand, 
when it is shewn that they have been in fact schools of theological 
learning, or have in some degree supplied the want of such institu- 
tions, it is asked, whether that was their original design ? 

Such suggestions as these, however, even if not mutually opposed, 
would not be sufficient to meet the weight of learning and argument 
which has been thrown into the opposite scale, nor will they satisfy 
the minds of the clergy and laity, upon whom a conviction of the in- 
expediency of the proposed reductions has been gradually but deeply 
impressed. Before the cathedrals are reduced or remodelled, the 
question, with reference to their true objects and purposes, must be 
deliberately and fairly discussed. Meanwhile, it is highly satisfactory, 
in this practical age, to be able to point to actual instances of cathedrals 

having undertaken, and of their now carrying on, those functions 
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which their advocates assert to be appropriate to them, Not to speak 
here of what has been done by several chapters in the west of England 
with regard to diocesan education, reference shall be made to a mea- 
sure which is not merely inchoate, but fully matured and put into 
operation. This is, the establishment at Chichester of one of those 
theological colleges which in former times were attached to many 
cathedral churches. Charlemagne was the great restorer of them in 
the middle ages; their maintenance was enforced by various councils, 
and finally, by a decree of the council of Trent, which, after laying 
down rules for their regulation, contains, with reference to their con- 
nexion with chapters, these remarkable words :—“ Que omnia atque 
alia, ad hune rem opportuna et necessaria, episcopi singuli cum consilio 
duorum canonicorum seniorum et graviorum, quos ipsi eligerint, prout 
Spiritus Sanctus suggesserit constituent ; eaque ut semper observentur 
sepius visitando operam dabunt.”—(Sess. 23, c. 18.) 

The following account of the modern institution is extracted from a 
charge lately delivered to the clergy of his peculiar jurisdiction by the 
Dean of Chichester, to whom, acting under the direction of his bishop, 
it is understood that the church is chiefly indebted for this wise and 
zealous effort to encourage theological study : — 


‘* Neither, perhaps, shall I find a more convenient opportunity than the present 
for adverting to a point which it would be unpardonable to pass by in silence on the 
present oceasion, as being one in which this diocese as yet stands single. In the 
course of education for one, and that the most important of all professions, the sacred 
ministry, it has long been a matter of observation and regret that, when our univer- 
sities have done all that they profess, or, indeed, are able to do, by laying deep and 
strong the foundations of general instruction, and by imparting a certain amount of 
knowledge in theology, there still was wanting a course of more directly professional 
instruction for the future ministers of the church, and that the interval of time be- 
tween their taking their degree and receiving holy orders, while it afforded a season 
peculiarly fitted for studies, and for exercises exclusively theological, was seldom spent 
in a manner the most advantageous or the most appropriate. It is to supply some 
remedy for this deficiency that we have recently opened an institution, where young 
men, under these circumstances, may find, at an easy rate of expense, a quiet asylum 
and an able instructor, for the prosecution of their theological studies, with the ad- 
vantage of episcopal superintendence, and further aided by such means and appliances 
as a cathedral, with its library, with its daily services, and, more than all, with its 
elevating and sanctifying associations, can hardly fail to afford to the student in 
divinity. The present attempt can be considered only as an experiment made in a 
small way, and in a temper of modesty and diffidence. I trust however that, with 
God's blessing, it will continue and flourish, and, by its valuable effects, prove an in- 
centive to other dioceses to pursue alike course, but on an ampler scale, and by more 
effective processes. 

‘* I trust, too, that I may be allowed here to remind you of another of our recent 
arrangements, not merely connected with the last-mentioned institution, but also cal- 
culated, I trust, to prove beneficial, especially to the clergy resident in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 1 allude to the greater facility now given for the use of the 
cathedral library, The difficulty of access to volumes rich in the learning and piety 
of former times has often been felt to be an obstacle to the improvement of clergy- 
men, whose local residence has placed them at a distance from the great national or 
academic libraries, and whose pecuniary means forbid them to purchase such works 
for themselves. With a view to this inconvenience, I hope that the arrangement 
now made by the dean and chapter will prove generally acceptable and useful, espe- 
cially at a time like the present, when the reviving taste for the study of our elder 
and more solid theologians is deserving of all praise and all encouragement.” 
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TRAINING HALL FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Tue readers of this Magazine will be interested by the following par- 
ticulars relative to the new institution which the committee of the 
National Society have undertaken to establish; and they may be 
in a condition to aid the committee in obtaining what they are in 
search of. 

The primary object of this institution is, to prepare young persons 
to become teachers in parochial and national schools by giving them a 
sound general education, and training them up as attached and intel- 
ligent members of the church. For this purpose they will be received 
at the age of fifteen and upwards, and will remain two or three years 
under tuition. But, in order to meet the urgent and immediate 
demand for competent instructors, accommodation will also be pro- 
vided for older persons, who, having in some degree received a general 
education elsewhere, require a more systematic course of discipline 
aud instruction. The number of this senior class will at first be 
limited to about ten; the junior class will be about the same; subse- 
quently, the number will probably be enlarged. Both these classes 
will receive instruction in the practical art of teaching at the central 
model school, under the direction of the master of it, the Rev. G. 
Moody. 

The Hall will have a principal of its own, who will reside in it, 
together with the young men, to superintend their conduct and direct 
their general studies. ‘These studies, as regards religion, will relate to 
the sacred scriptures, to the creeds and catechism of the English 
church, her ordinances and liturgy, and to the history of the early 
church and of the Reformation. With regard to secular subjects, it 
need only be here stated, that particular attention will be given to 
grammar, and Latin will in some cases be taught. In several of the 
special branches the principal will have the aid of an assistant. 

Although the duties of the principal be thus chiefly confined to the 
general and unprofessional education of the students, he will also be 
expected to be acquainted with the system pursued in schools con- 
nected with the society, and withthe improvements (real or supposed) 
which have been introduced into the theory and practice of teaching 
in this and other countries. 

The committee, sensible of the arduousness of his task, and of the 
indispensable necessity of its being ably and zealously discharged, 
offer to the principal (who is required to be a clergyman, and a graduate 
of one of the Universities) a salary of not less than 400/. per annum, 
and apartments in the house provided for the institution. And when 
it is considered that the attempt is such as may well engage the 
powers of the most active mind, and that its success will confer an 

essential and enduring benefit on the church, it is hoped that some one 
of energy and wisdom will be found willing to devote himself, by un- 
dertaking this duty, to her service. 
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METROPOLIS CHURCHES FUND.—THIRD REPORT. 


June 1, 1839. — 

Ture years have now elapsed since the formation of this fund, during which 
the committee entrusted with its management have been employed in appro- 
priating its resources to the great object contemplated in its institution. They 
have now to report that the whole of the sum placed at their disposal, even 
after the instalments payable in the 4th year shall have been received, is either 
expended or pledged ; and they feel convinced that when the friends and sub- 
scribers to the fund are acquainted with the method in which it has been 
applied, and the great good which, under God’s blessing, it will assuredly 
effect, they will find both a cause of gratitude for the past, and a stimulus to 
increased exertion for the future. 

When the Bishop of London put forth his proposals in April, 1836, he con- 
templated the erection of at least fifty new churches ; and for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose it was estimated, on the very lowest calculation, that a 
sum of not less than 300,000/. must have been raised. The committee regret 
to observe that the sum hitherto placed at their disposal falls considerably 
below one half of this amount ; and yet, by God’s blessing on their efforts, 
they are enabled to hold out the prospect of forty-one new churches being 
built, either wholly or in part, from this fund. These facts may furnish matter 
both of regret and of hopefulness. When the magnitude of the object before us 
is considered, involving as it does the present and everlasting well-being of 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow Christians ; and when, in connexion with 
this, we think of the enormous wealth of the metropolis, its comforts, and its 
luxuries, it is a very humiliating result, that a subscription having for its end 
the accomplishment of so great a good, the remedying of such a palpable and 
acknowledged evil, should have not much exceeded 130,000. ; the payment of 
this sum, too, be it remembered, extending over four years. The committee 
will not conceal that they regard this as a disappointing result; on the other 
hand, they cannot but hope that when it is seen how much has been accom- 
plished, by what to so many must have been at so small a sacrifice, it will serve 
as an encouragement to those who possess the power to contribute liberally 
to this sacred cause. The principle of Christian charity would seem to demand 
that our exertions should be in proportion to the greatness of the evil which 
we attempt to remedy. But practically it is often found otherwise; and 
many, itis believed, are, however mistakenly, deterred from doing anything 
by the very hopelessness of doing all that is required. This feeling, the com- 
mittee have reason to think, operated on the minds of many when the fund was 
established. The undertaking seemed so vast, so impossible to be accom- 
plished to its full extent, that some seemed to find a reason or an excuse for 
withholding their support on that account. Sufficient proof, however, has 
now been afforded, that, great as the undertaking confessedly is, of supplying 
the metropolis with an adequate number of churches, even this might be 
accomplished, if Christian charity were half as extensive as Christian profes- 
sion. The committee cannot depart from the opinion expressed in their first 
report, that “‘ the house which is dedicated to the honour of God ought to 
excel all other buildings in the beauty of its architecture.” Appreciating, how- 
ever, the supreme importance of providing in the first place for the actual 
administration of the ordinances of religion, where the spiritual destitution is so 
great, they have rigidly abstained from any expenditure beyond what has been 
deemed essential to give the churches an ecclesiastical character. And it is 
only by having strictly adhered to this rule that they have been able to 
accomplish so much with the small means placed at their disposal. 
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In the above-mentioned number of forty-one churches, are included ten 
which it is proposed to build in the parish of Bethnal Green. This undertak- 
ing was set on foot by a very active member of the committee, to whom it 
appeared that this most destitute parish offered a favourable opportunity of 
proving the good effect which may be produced by providing an adequate 
supply of churches, schools, and resident clergymen; and so thoroughly 
carrying out, in practicable districts, the system of the church. As this plan 
contemplates the erection of schools, as well as of churches, it does not altoge- 
ther fall within the objects for which the metropolis churches fund was raised. 
Besides which, if out of a fund raised for the general benefit of the metropolis 
so large a portion as the whole cost of ten churches had been appropriated to 
one parish, it might justly have subjected the proceedings of the committee to 
the charge of partiality. For these and other obvious reasons, it has been 
thought advisable to raise a separate and special fund for Bethnal Green; and 
on the case being laid before the committee, they did not hesitate at once to 
vote 1000/. to each of the new churches to be built in that parish, 10,0001. 
in all; regretting that the exhausted state of their treasury did not allow them 
to offer more. The sum appropriated to each church being less, by one half, 
than has been awarded to churches in other parishes, where neither temporal 
poverty nor the spiritual destitution is so great. The sum already subscribed 
specially for the parish of Bethnal Green, including the grant from this fund, 
amounts to 22,991/. 17s. 

During the past year the committee have been compelled to direct their 
attention to the subject of endowment. «One of the rules agreed to at the for- 
mation of the fund is, “‘ that i increase d accommodation of the poorer classes be 
regarded as a primary object.” Hence it was also necessary to include the 
endowment as well as the erection of churches in the main object of the fund. 
But while the rules by which the committee were to be guided were drawn 
up with this in view, the hope was indulged, that when a church had been 
built in the poorer neighbourhoods, some endowment would be offered by 
parties locally or otherwise interested. This hope, with very small exceptions, 
has been disappointed, the whole sum towards endowments amounting to no 
more than £736. Under these circumstances, the committee were compelled to 
consider of the application of some part of the fund to this object, being 
assured that the subscribers in general will feel with them that the benefit 
contemplated by this great charity will be very imperfectly attained, unless 
along with the erection of the new churches the residence of their several 
clergymen be also secured. After mature consideration, therefore, the 
committee came to the following resolution :— 

‘“‘That the building committee be empowered to endow, or to assist in 
endowing, churches in poor districts, to such an amount, not exceeding in any 
case £1500, as may qualify them to receive augmentations from Queen Anne's 
Bounty, subject to confirmation by the general committee.”’ It is intended in 
all cases to apply a part of this endowment in building or purchasing suitable 
parsonage houses, a measure which the situation of the churches in some 
instances renders absolutely necessary, and which in all instances will contri- 
bute to the comfort and respectability of the clergyman, as well as to the 
efficiency of his ministry. 


In reference to the actual progress of the works under the direction of the 
committee, they have to report that, of churches built exclusively from this 
fund, four have been completed and consecrated : 

in Globe Lane, 

at Ratcliffe Cross, } Stepney. 

in Arbour Square, 

in the Tenter Ground, Whitechapel. 


VoL. XVI.—July, 1839. 0 
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Three are just completed and ready for consecration : 
L in Bunhill Row, St. Luke’s. 
1 in New North Road, Hoxton, } st. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
1 in Curtain Road, 

One more will be ready for consecration within this year : 
1 in Mile End New Town, Spitalfields. 


Total, 8 built or in progress ; the whole cost of which is defrayed from this 
fund. 


Of churches aided by the fund, five have been completed and consecrated : 
1 in St. Pancras, 
3 in Islington, 
1 in St, Bride’s, Fleet Street. 
Two are nearly ready for consecration : 
* 1 in Lambeth, 
1 in Tredegar Square, Stepney. 
Five are now in progress : 
in Upper Chelsea, 
in Rotherhithe, 
in Peckham, 
in Lambeth. 


~~ = 


Total 12; making twenty churches either completed or in progress. 


The following churches, which were mentioned in the Second Report, have 
not yet been commenced : 
1 in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
1 in Lambeth, 
1 in Camberwell, 
1 in Paddington, 
1 in East Smithfield, 
1 in Shepherd’s Walk, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 


The committee have been compelled to abandon the hope of erecting a 
church in the south-western district of St. Pancras, no site having been pro- 
cured by the parties who obtained the promise of aid from this fund, on that 
condition, 

In addition to the above, the committee have, during the last year, pledged 
the fund to the cost of building, wholly or in part, fifteen churches in the 
following parishes : 

1 on the site near the Charter House, 
1 in St. Pancras, (Lord Southampton’s site,) 
1 in St. George’s, Southwark, 
2 in Hackney, 
10 in Bethnal Green. 
The whole account of churches, therefore, will stand thus : 


Churches completed or in progress - - - - - - - - 20 
Churches to which the fund was before pledged - - - - 6 
Churches to which the fund has been pledged during the 15 

pastyear- - - - 2©« - -+ + -+-+ee2e = 
Om. = = + = = & &, @ 


The amount of subscriptions up to the Ist June instant is, £132,728 13s. 6d., 
shewing an increase during the last year of £5604 Os. 3d. ' 

"he committee conclude their Report by again expressing their earnest hope 
that the friends of the church will supply the means of carrying on this great 
work. The resources of the fund are now exhausted, the money is all spent 
or pledged, so that, until fresh supplies are furnished, the committee cannot 
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undertake to build a single additional church, nor will they be able even to 
occupy a site which is still at their disposal. These considerations, they trust, 
will amply justify their appeal to all whom God has blessed with temporal 
prosperity, to render back unto Him of that which is his own. In inviting 
their fellow Christians to aid in this work, they cannot appeal to any but the 
highest motives, convinced that this is pre-eminently the cause of Him whose 
mission emphatically was ‘‘to seek and to save that which was lost.” It is 
scarcely needful to remind Christians at what sacrifice—‘* Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor; that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 


A BILL ENTITLED, AN ACT FOR REMOVING DOUBTS AS TO THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A DEAN OF EXETER, OR OF ANY OTHER 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

Wuereas by the statutes and customs of the cathedral church of Exeter, and 

of certain other cathedral churches, it is required that the deans of such 

churches respectively shall be appointed or elected out of the number of the 
prebendaries or canons residentiary thereof; 

And whereas the deanery of the said cathedral church of Exeter is now 
vacant; but by reason of the provisions of an act passed in the seventh year 
of the reign of his late majesty, entitled, ‘‘ An Act for suspending for one year 
appointments to certain Dignities and Offices in Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, and to Sinecure Rectories,’”” which act was and is continued by an 
act passed in the last session of parliament, entitled, ‘‘ An Act for suspending 
until the Ist day of August, 1839, and to the end of the then session of par- 
liament, the appointment to certain Dignities and Offices in Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, and to Sinecure Rectories,”” doubts are entertained 
whether any collation to a prebend or any election to a canonry can be made 
in the present circumstances of the chapter of the said church ; and whereas 
similar doubts may arise upon the vacancy of the deanery of any of such other 
churches as aforesaid ; 

Be it enacted, by the Queen’s most excellent majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present 
parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that nothing in either 
of the said acts contained shall, during the vacancy of the deanery of any 
cathedral church, prevent any spiritual person from being collated or elected 
to the prebend or appointed to the canonry in such church held by the last 
dean thereof, for the purpose of qualifying such person to be appointed or 
elected dean thereof, but that such person shall, upon such collation, election, 
or appointment, be a prebendary or canon residentiary of such church to all 
intents and purposes, and entitled to all rights, privileges, and emoluments to 
such prebend or canonry belonging or appertaining, subject nevertheless to 
such measures and regulations as may hereafter be enacted respecting the same. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS., 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace ........+:.++++++eees May 26. 
Bishop of Oxford, Oxford Cathedral ......... ececcdserocesesocoess May 26. 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral ........seeceeceeceeeeee May 26. 


Bishop of Lincoln, St, Peter’s Church, Eaton-square, London May 26. 
Bishop of Worcester, St. Helen's Church, Worcester ...... .-. June 9, 
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Name. 
Adcock, Halford HI 
Arthur, Lucius ........ : 


Benn, Wm. Heygate... 
Berkeley, Geo. Thomas 
Bridges, Brook Edw. 
Burrows, Henry Win. 
Close, Henry Charles 
Collins, Wm. Lucas... 
Cornish, Arth. Athelst. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


DEACONS. 


Cotterell, W. Shepherd ( Literate) 


Cottingham, Henry .. 
Creswell, Richard ...... 
Crowdy, Wm. Slater... 
Daubeney, Edward 


Dayman, P. D........0.. 


Duke, Edward ......... 
Duke, H. Hinxhman... 
Fawcett, William ...... 
Fortescue, E. B. K. 
Gordon, Osborne ...... 
Griffiths, C. Arthur... 
Hansell, Edw. Halifax 
Hessey, Francis ...0cces. 
Hides, William 
BEtils PRMOMOEG ccccccsscace 
Hugo, John Philip 
Hull, William David... 
Jones, Thomas Samuel 
Kenworthy, Joseph . 
Le Breton, W. C. ...... 
Lloyd, Thomas Hy. ... 


Potchett, Geo. Thos.,.. 


Pratt, John Josh......... 
ee ON «ins Guhinieee 
Ridley, Wm. Henry... 
Robinson, W. Gilbert 
Rudd, L. Hampson ... 
Stott, George .........+ . 
Turner, Edward B. 
Tyndale, H. Annesley 
Upeher, Arthur Wilson 


Venn, Henry Knott ... 
Te eg 


Warriner, George 
Weare, Thomas Wm... 
Wheeler,G. Domville... 


Whiteway, R. Hayman 


Wickes, John Beck 


Abraham, Charles John 
Adams, James Exley... 
Addison, John Dupree 
Blackburn, Robert 


ee eeee 


Bower, James Henry... 


Brenton, Charles ...... 
Broadley, Alexander... 


Degree. College. University. 
B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
BA. ‘Trinity Camb. 
n.A. Merton Oxford 
B.-A. Queen's Oxford 
M.A. Merton Oxford 
B.a. St. John’s Oxford 
BA. Queens’ Camb. 
B.A. Jesus Oxford 
B.A. Exeter Oxford 

B.A. Magdalen Camb. 
p.a. St. John’s Oxford 
gn.a. Lincoln Oxtord 
g.A. Magdalen Oxtord 
M.A. Balliol Oxford 
B.A. Exeter Oxford 
B.A St. Mary’s Hall Oxford 
B.A. Lincoln Oxtord 
B.A Wadham Oxford 
M.A Christ Church Oxtord 
B.A. New Oxford 
M.A. Magdalen Oxford 
s.c.L. St. John’s Oxiord 
B.A St. John's Camb. 
B.A Balliol Oxford 
M.A. Exeter Oxford 
BA, New Oxford 
B.A St. John’s Camb. 
B.A Caius Camb. 
M.A. Exeter Oxtord 
n.A. All Souls’ Oxford 
8.A. St. John’s Camb. 
M.A. St. John's Oxford 
B.A St. John’s Camb. 
B.A Christ Church Oxford 
B.A St. Peter's Camb. 
b.A. Pembroke Oxford 
B.A W orcester Oxford 
B.A Christ's Camb. 
B.A Wadham Oxford 
B.A. = ‘Trinity Camb. 
n.A. St. Peter's Camb. 
B.A. Wadham’ Oxford 
B.A. St. Edmund's H.Oxtord 
M.A. Christ Church Oxford 
B.A. Wadham Oxtord 
B.A. Worcester Oxford 
B.a. St. John’s Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
B.A. King’s Camb. 
nA. Exeter Oxford 
M.A. Exeter Oxford 
M.A. Brasennose Oxford 
na. Exeter Oxtord 
sc.L. New Oxford 
r.a. Wadham Oxford 
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Worcester 

Lincoln 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Worcester 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Oxford 

Oxtord 

Salisbury, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of Hereford 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Worcester 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxtord 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Salisbury 

Oxford 

Oxtord 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Worcester 

Oxford 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Lincoln 


\ Salisbury, by let. dim. 
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Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Salisbury 
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Salisbury 
Oxford 
Salisbury 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Brooks, J. Heathcote... m.a.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Cadwallder, James ... B.a. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Cooper, John ...... 6. BA. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Cotes, Digby Octavius B.a. University Oxtord Oxford 
Cotton, G. E. Lynch... s.a. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Dean, Edw. Brietzeke n.c.t. All Souls’ Oxford Oxford 
Faber, Frederick Wm. m.a. University Oxford Oxford 
Fell, John Edwin ....... pea. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Green, Martin Johnson m.a. Lincoln Oxford Oxford 
Green, Fred. Septimus b.a. Caius Camb. Worcester 
Gwythen, J. H. A. ... Bea. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Hackman, Alfred ....... M.A. Christ Chureh Oxford Oxford 
Harris, W. L. T........ s.c.t. All Souls’ Oxford Oxford } 
Howard, Garton ....... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Worcester { 
Hulme, George ......... M.A. Balliol Oxford Oxford ' 
Hutton, George Thos. B.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Lincoln : 
FORGE, JOUR cccccsccesce B.A. St. John's Camb. Salisbury : 
Knight, Henry Charles m.a. Queens’ Camb. Lincoln ; 
Lawson, Geo. N. G.... B.A. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Lewis, Dawid icccccscesc . BA. Jesus Oxford Oxford J 
Ley, William Henry... mea. Trinity Oxford Oxford : 
Lowe, Frederick P. .... M.a. Magdalen Oxford Oxford : 
Maitland, Pelham ..... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Worcester i 
Malcolm, Archibald ... Bea. Trinity Camb. Worcester } 
Marychurch, Henry W. B.a. St. Edmund’sH.'Oxford Worcester 
Maule, George ... c++. B.A. University Oxford Lincoln H 
Moore, Josh. ..... ecccee MA @6©> Lincoln Oxford Oxford i 
Mules, Philip ........006+ M.A. Exeter Oxford Oxford i 
Ogle, James Sayer)...... M.A. New Oxford Oxford } 
Onslow, Arthur A. ... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Worcester . 
Oiter, Robert William — s.a. Pembroke Camb. Lincoln 
Patteson, John ........ BA.» Corpus Christi Camb. Salisbury _ 
Pelly, Theophilus ...... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Oxford h 
Pulling, William ..... M.A.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford i 
Quartley, Chas. James 8.a. = St. Edmund’sH. Oxford Worcester if 
Quintin, J. Whitby S. pa.) =Emmanuel Camb. Worcester H 
Rice, Henry ..... veseee BAe Christ Church Oxford Worcester i 
Roberts, David ......... M.Ae Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Rogers, George ......... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Salisbury iy 
Salter, Geo. J. R...... pea. Christ Church Oxford Oxford i 
Samuel, John ..... oepenneen B.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 4 
Smith, William Henry p.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Worcester i 
es : sh ean Salisbury, by let. dim, q 
St. George, L. H. ...... St. David's Lampeter from Bp. of Lichfield 
Thompson, Ed. Healy s-a. Emmanuel Camb. Salisbury 
Tucker, Wm. Robey.. B.a. Wadham Oxford Salisbury 
Tuffnell, E. Wyndham p.a. Wadham Oxford Salisbury 
Wall, Henry ......006. Mae St. Alban’s Hall Oxford Oxford 
Ward, Henry .........066. Bea. Queens’ Camb. Salisbury 
Williams, John ......... Ma. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Woolcombe, Henry .... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held in Lincoln Cathedral, on Sun- 
day the 22nd of September. Candidates must send their papers to his Lordship, at 
Willingham House, near Market Rasen, before the I 1th of August. 





RESIGNATIONS, 


Bedford, R. G., Rural Deanery of Bristol. 
Buckland, D.D., the Head Mastership of Uppingham School. 
Crofts, C., Head Mastership of Hackney Church-of- England School. 
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Name. Degree. 
Adcock, Halford H. ... pa. 
Arthur, Lucius ......... Bids 
Benn, Wm, Heygate... B.A. 


Berkeley, Geo. Thomas B.a. 
Bridges, Brook Edw. M.A, 
Burrows, Henry Win. B.A. 
Close, Henry Charles B.A. 


Collins, Wm. Lucas... Bea. 
Cornish, Arth. Athelst. Bia, 
Cotterell, W. Shepherd ( Literate 
Cottingham, Henry ... B.a. 
Creswell, Richard ...... B.A. 
Crowdy, Wm. Slater... Bea. 


Daubeney, Edward ... Bua. 
Dayman, P. D. .......00. M.A. 
Duke, Edward ......... B.A. 
Duke, H. Hinxhman... Ba. 
Fawcett, William ...... B.A, 
Fortescue, KE. B. K. B.A. 
Gordon, Osborne ...... Ms. 


Grithths, C. Arthur... Bea. 
Hansell, Edw. Halifax = M.a. 
Hessey, Francis ee 
Hides, William : 
EEGll, ERICNOIG wccccceccces B.A. 


A 
A 

Hugo, John Philip ... 0 mea. 
‘ 
a 
A 


seeeeee §.C.L. 


Hull, William David... p 
Jones, Thomas Samuel — pr. 
Kenworthy, Joseph wee Beh 
a mveten We 2 ©. ceccee ee 
Lieyd, Thomas Hy. ... Ba. 
Potchett, Geo. lhos.... B.A. 
Pratt, John Josh......... M.A. 
Pee, DOOM cccese +edninae H.A. 
Ridley, Wm. Henry... pa. 
Robinson, W. Gilbert ay 
Rudd, L. ‘ 


Hampson eee B. 


Stott, George ........6. © B.A 
Turner, Edward B. ... pea. 
Tyndale, H. Annesley B.A. 


Upeher, Arthur Wilson ua. 
Venn, Henry Knott... s.a. 


Walker, Josh. 
Warriner, George ....65 B.A. 
Weare, Thomas Wm... 9 maa. 
Wheeler,G. Domville... Bia. 
Whiteway, R. Hayman B.A. 


Wickes, John Beck ... Bia. 


Abraham, Charles John pia. 
Adams, James Exley... nea. 


Addison, John Dupree ma. 
Blackburn, Robert...... ae 
Bower, James Henry... pa. 
Brenton, Charles ...... S.C. Le 


Broadley, Alexander... r.a. 
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Oxford 
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Oxford 
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Oxford 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Brooks, J. Heathcote... m.a.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford 

Cadwallder, James ... B.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 

Cooper, John ...... 00. BA. Wadham Oxford Oxford 

Cotes, Digby Octavius B.a. University Oxtord Oxford 

Cotton, G. E. Lynch... bea. Trinity Camb. Worcester 

Dean, Edw. Brietzeke  .c.t. All Souls’ Oxford Oxford 

Faber, Frederick Wm. m.a. University Oxford Oxford 

Fell, John Edwin ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Green, Martin Johnson m.a. Lincoln Oxford Oxford 

Green, Fred. Septimus w.a. Caius Camb. Worcester 

Gwythen, J. H. A. ... Ba. Trinity Camb. Worcester 

Hackman, Alfred ...... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 

Harris, W. L. T....... s.c.t. All Souls’ Oxford Oxford 

Howard, Garton ....... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Worcester 

Hulme, George ......... M.A. Balliol Oxford Oxford 

Hutton, George Thus. B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Jones, John ........00. . BA. St. John's Camb. Salisbury 

Knight, Henry Charles m.a. Queens’ Camb. Lincoln 

Lawson, Geo. N. G.... B.A. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 

Lewis, David ....ccccces . BA. Jesus Oxford Oxford 

Ley, William Henry... m.a. Trinity Oxford Oxford 

Lowe, Frederick P. ... m.a. Magdalen Oxford Oxford i 
Maitland, Pelham ..... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Worcester ‘ 
Malcolm, Archibald ... pea. ‘Trinity Camb. Worcester i 
Marychurch, Henry W. B.A. St. Edmund’sH.'Oxtord Worcester Hl 
Maule, George ... s+. B.A. University Oxford Lincoln i} 
Moore, Josh. ..... sbeues » MA. Lincoln Oxford Oxford 1 
Mules, Philip..... dudques M.A. Exeter Oxford Oxtord it 
Ogle, James Sayer’...... M.A. New Oxford Oxford + 
Onslow, Arthur A. ... B.A. Christ Church Oxford Worcester } 
Otter, Robert William  s.a. Pembroke Camb. Lincoln 
Patteson, John .cccceees B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Salisbury 
Pelly, Theophilus ...... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Oxford ' 
Pulling, William ..... M.A.  Brasennose Oxford Oxford i 
Quartley, Chas. James p.a. St. Edmund’sH, Oxford Worcester i) 
Quintin, J. Whitby S. ba. = Emmanuel Camb. Worcester i 
Rice, Henry ...... eseee BOA. Christ Church Oxford Worcester 
Roberts, David ....0.. M.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford " 
Rogers, George ..... oo MA Bt. John’s Camb. Salisbury it 
Salter, Geo. J. Roe... pea. Christ Church Oxford Oxford ig 
Samuel, John .....cceeeee B.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Smith, William Henry B.a., Corpus Christi Camb. Worcester ‘ 
ee ' ar ,o, § Salisbury, by let. dim, i 
St. George, L. H. ...... St. David's Lampeter from Bp. of Lichfield ) 
Thompson, Ed. Healy n-a. Emmanuel Camb. Salisbury 
Tucker, Wm. Robey... B.a. Wadham Oxford Salisbury 
Tuffnell, E. Wyndham s.a. Wadham Oxford Salisbury ; 
Wall, Henry ........ eee M.A. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford Oxford : 
Ward, Henry ........00. » BA. Queens’ Camb. Salisbury 

Williams, John ......... M.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 

Woolcombe, Henry .... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next ordination will be held in Lincoln Cathedral, on Sun- 
day the 22nd of September. Candidates must send their papers to his Lordship, at 
Willingham House, near Market Rasen, before the I1th of August. 





RESIGNATIONS, 
Bedford, R. G., Rural Deanery of Bristol. 


Buckland, D.D., the Head Mastership of Uppingham School. 
Crofts, C., Head Mastership of Hackney Church-of- England School. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Hinds, J. T. 0.000. Stone P. C. Stafford L.& C. Lord Chancellor 


King. Hon. Richd ¢ Great Chesterford V. ; 
Re “1 , w. Little Chester- > Essex London Marquis of Bristol 
“itegerald........ ford R. 
Philpot, Benjamin, the Archdeaconry of the Isle of Man, and St. Andreas R., in the 
Isle of Man. 
Sharpe, L. A........ Northmore P. C. Oxford Oxford — St. John’s Coll.,Oxon 
Wood, John, the Mastership of Shiffnell Grammar School. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Allen, W. B., D.D.... R. of Winterborne, Rural Dean of the Deanery of Bristol. 


Brown, Richard L..... Chaplain to the Earl of Normanton. 

Butterton, G. Ash...... Head Master of Uppingham Grammar School. 

Cape, Henry.......... «+» Vice-Principal of the Huddersfield Church of England Col- 
legiate School. 

Daintry, T......ccccccces Head Master of the Lichfield Diocesan Training School. 

Eckersall, Charles....... Evening Lecturer of All Saints, Hereford. 

Gilbard, William. ...... Curate of St. Mellion, Cornwall. 

Hall, Joka C. ..ccoseceses Archdeacon of the Isle of Man, 

Harrison, William...... Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Jervois, J. B........62066. Chaplain to the Bath Union Workhouse. 

Kingston, C. U.......... Second Master of the Free Grammar School, Ashbourne, 


Derbyshire. 
Manderley, Henry W.. A Surrogate for the Arehdeaconry of Huntingdon. 


Mathews, J. ‘T....,..... Head Master of Shifnell Grammar School. 

Mules, James......-... | Assistant-Curate of the Parish of Bedminster. 

Cea, Tas Bic. cccetcsseses Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Northumberland. 
Shepherd, Richard. ..... C, of Lane End, near High Wycombe, Bucks. 
BSenith, El. ccccoccscesccoes Lecturer of Kingsbridge Church, Devon. 

Widburn, G. F......... Charles Chapel, Plymouth. 

Williams, C. K.......... Master of the Plympton Grammar School. 
Williams, R. H......... Master of St. Asaph Grammar School. 

Woods, George......00+. Master of the Gainsburgh Grammar School. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Fornham St. } 
Alderson, S. H.... Genevieve cum ‘Suffolk = Norwich Lord Chancellor 
? Risby R. 5 
Aspinall, J.......... ee = Aw Lincoln Lincoln The Queen 
ee . a ° Miss F. M. 
Barber, J. ....s.se+« oe W. York Ripon eg le 
Branne, G. M.'..... Wistow V. York York Dean of Norwich 
Briscoe, Thomas... Henllan P. C. Denbigh St. Asaph Dean of St. Asaph 
Briscoe, R.......... Whitford V. Flint St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
Clayton, J. H...... Farnborough R. Hants Winches. J. Clayton 
Dunlap, A. P...... Northmore P. C. Oxtord Oxford St John’s Coll.,Oxon 
Dymock, W. G... Hatch Beauchamp R. Somerset B. & W. Rev. W. G. Dymock 
Ewbank, William. North Witham R. Lincoln Lincoln } Trustees of the late 
t= Lord Dawney 
Faber, John C...... Chicklade R. Wilts Salisb. Marquis of Bath 
Fendall, James...... Harleton R. Camb. Ely Jesus Col., Camb. 
Frere, —-.......... Cottenham R. Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 
Goddard, G. A.... Cliffe Pipard V. Wilts Salisb. H. N. Goddard, Esq. 
Sen. Bx Ciercensaves St. Andreas R. Isle of Man The Queen 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
‘ " ‘ - » ‘ 
Harrison, Thomas. } ( aa P.C., Stafford L.& C. Rev. E. W. Coldwell 
Head, Oswald....... Lesbury V. Northum, Durham Lord Chancellor 


Great Chesterford V. ; 
Hervey, Lord. w. Little Chester- + Essex London Marquis of Bristol 
ford R. 
Hulbert, C. A..... Slackthwaite P. C. W. York York V. of Huddersfield 


Jenkins, T.......... Spittal P. C. Pembroke St.Dav. § ¥ ht Rev ‘Dr. 
ichardson 

Kidd, T, T. D..... Wednesbury V. Stafford L.& C. Lord Chancellor 

Lacy, —-.sccccsceres oe London } Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 

Lesent, Gacccccsess oo Stone P. C. Stafford L. & C. Lord Chancellor 

Morgan, Thomas... Llangennech Carmar. St. David’sE. R. Tunno, Esq. 

Morse, Charles..... 6 sa eo Plea 2 Norfolk Norwich John Morse, Esq. 

.» Norwich 4 

Pulling, William... Tidenham V. Glouces. Glouces. H. Burr, Esq. M.P. 

Read, G. Ruston.. Everingham R. KE. York York 

Smith, Bernard..... Long Leadenham R. Lincoln Lincoln’ Mrs. J. Smith 

Thompson, W. C..  Blackborough R. Devon Exeter Earl of Egremont 

Countess Dowager of 

fe oe ee East Portlemouth R. Devon Exeter Sandwich and Earl 

of Darlington 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Adamthwaite, John, D.D., Winton, Westmoreland 
Prebendary of Sarum 
Roddington R. Lord Chancellor 
Alison, Archibald.< Ereall V. Salop L. & C, Earl of Darlington 
) Kenley P. C. Duke of Cleveland 
_ And Senior Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Atkinson,Charles, Reader of St. James’s Chureh, Bury 
Bell, D. D., at Kingston 
Beynon, Benjamin Thurleston R. Devon Exeter’ Sir J. B. Buller 
Browne, Thos. A., formerly P. C. of Bilton, Yorkshire, at St. Vincent's, West Indies 
» ae . 
Butler, Thomas...) : oe le Send, | Lancas. Chester VV. of Lancaster 
Chadwick, J. G., at Shireshead, near Garstang, Lancashire 


Clapham, John...... Giggleswick V. W. York York eed and 
Clow, James, Chaplain to the Glasgow Town Hospital 

Cole, James W., late C. of Farnborough, at Avon Dasset, Warwickshire 

Davies, Geo. John, Incumbent of Sutton, and C. of Holy Trinity Chureh, Hull 


Earle, John......... Watton P. C. Ek. York York R. Bethell, Esq. 
Gambier, J. E..... Langley R. Kent Canterb. P. Pusey, Esq. 
Godmond, J. S., Curate of Burham 

Gregory, John..... Elmstone R. Kent Canterb. W. Delmar, Esq. 


Hoole, John, Toynton All Saints and St. Peter’s C. Lincolnshire 

Hulme, F. P., Incumbent of Birch Chapel, Yorkshire 

Irvine, W. H., Prebendary of Yagoe, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Ireland 

Jones, H. T. ...... § West Peckham V. Kent Roches. D.& C.of Rochester 


‘t & Tackley R. Oxford Oxford  St.John’s Coll. Oxon 
K ynaston, E........ pyr wt. Gene- Suffolk Norwich Clare Hall, Camb. 
M‘Carthy, Charles Harleton R. Camb. Ely Jesus Col. Camb. 
Miller, Robt. M.... Dedham V. Essex London Ch. of D. of Lancas. 
Pendrill, Edward... Lianguick P. C. Glamorgan St. Dav. Mrs. M. Leach 


Poyntz, J. K., Incumbent of St. Mark's Church, Blackburn 
Pullon, W. B., Holkham, Norfolk 
Richards, H........ Kevil V. Wilts Salish. D & C. of Winton 
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Name. 


Preferment. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Richardson, P., Curate of Cartmell, Lancashire 


Roberts, Edward... Whitford V. 


Sealey, Marmaduke, Shirley, near Southampton 


Shann, T. M. .. Hlampsthwaite V. 
d & Wighill V. 


Thomas, Thos.....  Tidenham V. 


W. York York 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Flint St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
York York § Heirs of late T. 


2 =Shann, Esq. 
R. F. Wilson, Esq. 
Glouces. H. Burr, Esq. M.P. 


Glouces. 


Walker, Wm. Panton, Curate of Louth, Lincolnshire 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Archdeacon of St. Albans 


Watson, J. J....... 4 Digswel, R. 
Hackney R. 
Wells, George.... 
ees _« § Crudwell R. 
Wiggett, James...) & Hankerton V. 
Wilkinson, W., Norfolk Crescent, Bath 


Herts Lincoln S. Everard, Esq. 
Middlesex London J.F.D. Tyssen, Esq. 


§ A Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral 
**? Alborne R.& Wiston KR. Sussex 


Chiches. J. Goring, Esq. 
Wilts Sarum Earl of Hardwicke 
Rev. J. Wiggett 





UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD. 
June 1. 

Ex.terton Turotocicat Prize—On the 
Conduct and Character of St. Paul—Steuart 
Adolphus Pears, M.A., scholar of Corpus 
Christi. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday, the 
nomination of Dr. Ogle, the Aldrichian Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, and of Dr. Daubeny, the 
Professor of Chemistry and Botany, to be ex- 
aminers of candidates for medical degrees, at 
the examination to be holden during the pre- 
sent term, was unanimously approved; as was 
also that of the Rev. Stephen Reay, M.A,, 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, the Rev. Henry 
hi. W. Churton, M.A., fellow of Brasennose, 
and the Rev. Thomas Brancker, M.A.. fellow 
of Wadham, to be examiners for the Kennicott 
Hebrew scholarship. 

In a congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity Rev. H. J. B. Ni- 
cholson, Magdalen Hall. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. J. D. Marsden, 
Lincoln; G. H. Drummond, and A. Oswald, 
Christ Church; Rev. J. BL Phillips, All 
Souls’; Rev. W. H. Braund, and J. Fuge, 
Magdalen Hall ; M. Holme, Brasennose ; Rev. 
A. H. Bridges, Oriel ; Rev. A. Broadley, 
Wadham ; Rev. J. R. Errington, Worcester ; 
Rev. G. W. Braikenridge, University. 

Bachelors of Arts—-R. W. Eyton, Christ 
Church, grand comp.; W.C. Morland, Christ 
Chureh; J. Meyrick, Michel scholar of 
Queen's; L. E. G. Clarke, Brasennose; J. 
Hall, exhibitioner of Brasennose; HH. E. 
Baller, and J. Cox, Worcester; J. Jones, 
Jesus; W. E. Allfree, Wadham ; W. R. Ogle, 
Trimty. i 

) lune S, 
In a convocation holden on Thursday Just. 


NEWS. 


John Harris, Esq., M.D. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Venerable Thomas Ro- 
binson, Archdeacon of Madras, Lord Almoner’s 
reader in Arabic, and M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, were admitted ad eundem. 

In the same convocation, permission was 
given to the Bodleian librarian to extend his 
absence from the University thirty days be- 
yond the time allowed by the Statute. 


In a congregation holden the same day, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Medicine (with licence to prac- 
tise)—R. Jackson, fellow of New; W. A. 
Greenhill, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts —Rev. J. Lowe, Lincoln, 
grand comp.; J. Stewart, Worcester, grand 
comp. ; Rev. R. Panting, and Hon. A. Bagot, 
Christ Church; E. Meyrick, Queen's ; B. L. 
Watson, St. Mary's Hall; Rev. J. H. Hotham, 
Magdalen; A. Darcey, and F. Goddart, Bra- 
sennose; Rev. A. W. Street, scholar of Pem- 
broke} Rev. G. L. Cartwright, Exeter ; Rev. 
J. Dix, All Souls’; C. Bradley, Fellow of 
Worcester; Rev. L. Gilbertson, Jesus; Rev. 
T. A. Mathews, Trinity; W. Fox. Rev. 
H. H. Bastard, and W. F. Croome, Wadham, 

Bachelors of Arts —F. J. P. Marx, Christ 
Church, grand comp.; W. T. Mitford, Oriel, 
grand comp.; R.C. Price, student of Christ 
Church; J. W. Miles, and FP. C. Gaussen, 
Christ Church ; E. Woodland, Magdalen Hall; 
W. P. Graham, scholar of Queen’s; P. P. 
Myddelton, Queen’s; J. Lander, Pembroke ; 
H. Monro, and H. G. M. Pretyman, Oriel ; 
W. O. Hammond, Balliol. 


Mas. Denver's TurotocicaLt Prizzs.— 
The subjects for the year 1840 are— 

On the Doctrine of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity. 

On the Duties af Christianity, comprehend- 
ing personal, familu, and national, 
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On Wednesday last, the Rev. R. Michell, 
B.D., fellow and tutor of Lincoln College, was 
elected Preelector of Logic. At the close of 
the election, the numbers were declared as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Michell, 218; Rev. W. Sewell, 
M.A., fellow of Exeter, 116; Rev. T. W. 
Lancaster, M.A. late Michel fellow of Queen's, 
36 ; Rev. H. Wall, M.A. Vice-Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, 18. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. H. Wight- 
wick, M.A., was admitted a fellow of Pem- 
broke, (F.K.) on the foundation of the Rev. 
R. Wightwick, B.D. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. G. Stott, B.A., 
scholar of Worcester, was elected a fellow of 
that society, on Sir Thomas Cooke’s foun- 
dation ; and Mr. J. D. Collis, B.A., scholar, 
was elected a fellow on Mrs. Eaton's foun- 
dation. 

The same day, Mr. W. Andrew, commoner 
of St. Edmund Hall, was elected a scholar of 
Worcester, on Mrs. Eaton's foundation. 

On Thursday last, W. P. Graham was 
elected a Taberdar, on the old foundation of 
Queen’s. 

On the same day, Messrs. Harrison and 
Branthwaite were elected scholars, on the old 
foundation of that College. 


THE CLASS LIsTs. 

The names of those candidates who, at the 
examination in Trinity term, were admitted by 
the public examiners into the classes, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each class 
prescribed by the statute, are as follows :— 


In Literis Humanioribus. 

Class 1.— Buckley, W., scholar of Brasen- 
nose; Christie, A. J., Bible clerk of Oriel ; 
Goulburn, E. M., scholar of Balliol ; Linwood, 
W., Student of Christ Church ; Waldegrave, 
S., commoner of Balliol. 

Class 2.—Cornish, H. H., and Crokat, J, 
commoners of Magdalen Hall ; Eyton, R. W., 
commoner of Christ Church ; Hornby, E. J. 
G., postmaster of Merton; Hoskyns, J. L., 
demy of Magdalen ; Kent, T. F., commoner of 
BRalhol; Mason, R. W., scholar of Jesus ; 
Starkey, A. B. C., scholar of St. John’s ; 
Tripp, H., scholar of Worcester; Zincke, F. 
B., commoner of Wadham. 

Class 3.—Adamson, E. H., exhibitioner of 
Lincoln; Addison, W. S. G., commoner of 
Magdalen Hall; Byron, J., commoner of 
Brasennose ; Driffield, G. T., scholar of Bra- 
sennose ; Eddie, R., commoner of Brasennose ; 
Emeris, J., scholar of University; Fincham, 
G. T., commoner of St. John’s ; Graham, W. 
P., scholar of Queen’s ; Heygate, W. E., and 
Jackson, W. D., commoners of St. John’s ; 
Knight, W., scholar of Worcester ; Lowe, T., 
commoner of Oriel ; Mence, J. W. , commoner 
of Worcester; Nevile, C., scholar of pw : 
Nugent, E. L., commoner of Exeter ; Oldfield, 
E., scholar of Worcester ; Pearson, H., com- 
moner of Balliol ; Windsor, S. B., servitor of 
Christ Church. 

Class 4,—Allsop. J, R., scholar of Brasen- 
nose ; Brameld, G, W., commoner of Lincoln; 
Cruttwell, H. E., commoner of Worcester ; 


Vou. XVI,—Ju/y, 1839. 


Dukes, E. R., student of Christ Church ; 
Firth, R., Bible clerk of New; Hebson, R., 
scholar of Queen's; Hill, E., exhibitioner of 
St. Edmund Hall; Humphreys, J. J. HL, 
commoner of Exeter; Meyrick, J., scholar of 
Queen's; Sweet, J. B., commoner of Balliol ; 
Whalley, J. P., commoner of University. 
t1icHARD GRESWELL, 
Ronert Hussey, 
Wittiam Patoer, 
Henry Watt, 
In Mathematicis et Physicis. 

Class 1, — Waldegrave, S., commoner of 
Balliol. 

Class 2.~—-Christie, A. J., Bible clerk of 
Oriel; Nevile, C., scholar of Trinity ; Wind- 
sor, S. B., servitor of Christ Church. 

Class 3.—Adamson, E. H., exhibitioner of 
Lincoln; Bewicke, C., commoner of Univer - 
sity ; Harries, J. H. A. , commoner of Trinity. 

Class 4.—Cole, G. E., and Coningham, J., 
commoners of St. Mary's Hall; Joynes, Ri- 
chard, scholar of Corpus Christi; March, 
Earl of, Christ Church; Napier, C. W. A., 
commoner of Christ Church ; Repton, G. H., 
commoner of University ; Thomson, J. L. 
commoner of Exeter. 

Number in Class V., 71. 
Travers Twiss, ) Examiners in 
Joseru WALKER, - Mathematicis 
Nicuotas Pococke, ) et Physicis. 

June 15. 
OXFORD COMMEMORATION, 

Monday.—At an early hour the theatre was 
filled with company anxious to be present at 
the performance of the musical exercise for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music, composed by 
Mr. Henry R. Bishop, now a Gentleman 
Commoner of Magdalen College. It was a 
selection from his Oratorio of The Fallen 
Angel,’ the words taken principally from 
Milton's Paradise Lost, with selections from 
the book of Revelation.—The performance 
opened with an overture, which as a musical 
composition was very fine, but there seemed 
to pervade this in particular, and also, with 
slight exceptions, throughout the piece gene- 
rally, an operatic taste rather than an oratorial 
one. This was only what might be expected 
from a composer whose principal and talented 
productions have hitherto been of that nature. 
At the conclusion, Mr. Bishop was long and 
loudly applauded by the company, who thus 
bore testimony to the merits of this, his first 
academical exercise. There could not have 
been less than three thousand persons present 
at the performance. 

The amusements of the day concluded with 
a ball at the Star Assembly Room, at which 
there were upwards of 400 present, under the 
regulations of the following stewards ;—The 
Marquis of Kildare, Viscount Dungannon, 
Viscount Cranley, Lieut.-Col. North, W. 5. 
Blackstone, Esq., M.P., H. W. Sulivan, Esq., 
B.A., G. W. S. Repton, Esq. 

Tuesday.—The annual meeting of the Go- 
vernors of the Radcliffe Infirmary took place 
at the Radcliffe Library, from which place 
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they went in procession to St. Mary's, ac- 
companying the stewards, Lord Dungannon 
and Col, North. The galleries and every por- 
tion of the church were crowded before the 
commencement of the prayers. Full cathedral 
service was performed. An admirable sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Pellew, Dean of Norwich, from St. 
Matthew, chap. 9, verse 12—“ They that be 
whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick."* The sum of 901. was collected at the 
doors. 

In the afternoon, the stewards gave their 
first musical performance in the theatre, con- 
sisting of sacred music, chiefly Handel and 
Mozart. The company was very numerous, 
the theatre in all parts being apparently full. 
The band was very effective, led by Mr. Cramer, 
and admirably conducted by Mr. Bishop. Mr. 
Vicary presided at the organ. 

The concert passed off very much to the 
satisfaction of the large number present, and 
was 80 well executed and so well received, that 
it is difficult to select points for commendation 
when excellence pervaded the whole. 


Wednesday.—The theatre on Wednesday 
presented a scene of more than usual interest 
and animation, Every part of the building 
was completely filled. 

Previously to the arrival of the procession, 
the under-graduates exercised their accustomed 
privilege, in calling out the names of political 
and academical characters, distinguishing their 
favourites by loud demonstrations of applause ; 
among these her Majesty the Queen, the Queen- 
Dowager, the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Robert Peel, and the conservatives of both 
houses were greeted with every mark of admira- 
tion and respect, whilst the names of the Lords 
Melbourne, Normanby, and Durham, Lord 
Morpeth and Lord John Russell, and Daniel, 
were the signals for certain discordant yells, 
ill-harmonizing with the general good humour 
that appeared to prevail. 


Nothing could exceed the applause that re- 
sounded on all sides as the procession advanced ; 
and the Vice-Chancellor having opened the 
convocation, which he did with much grace 
and dignity, the candidates for the honorary 
degrees were presented in the following order :— 


Doctors in Civil Law—The Right Hon. 
Farl of Ripon.—Right Hon. Stephen Rumbold 
Lushington, of Norton Court, in the county of 
Kent, late Governor of Madras.—Chevalier 
Bunsen, Privy Councillor, and late Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
his Majesty the King of Prussia at the Court 
of Rome.—Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., 
F.R-S., Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of Paris, &e.—Major Sir Thomas Li- 
vingston Mitchell, F.G.S. &c.—Henry A. 
Merewether, Esq., Sergeant-at-Law, Soli- 
citor-General to her Majesty the Queen Dow- 
ager.—Francis Beaufort, Esq. Captain, R. N., 
F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of Paris, &c.—W. H. Smyth, Esq., Cap- 
tain, R.N., FLR.S., Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of Paris, &c.—Lieut.-Col. 


John Sidney North, of Wroxton Abbey, in 
the county of Oxford.—William Wordsworth, 
Esq., of Rydal Mount, Westmorland.—It is 
needless to remark that the laudatory addresses 
of Dr. Phillimore, the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, were, as they always are, remark- 
able for their felicitous allusion to the peculiar 
merits of the individuals eulogized, as well as 
for good taste, good Latin, and forcible and 
animated delivery. 

Honorary Masters—Right Hon. the Lord 
Brooke, of St. John’s College, presented by the 
Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D. of St. John’s 
College. —George Bowyer, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, eldest son of Sir George Bowyer, 
Bart., of Radley, Berks, presented by the Public 
Orator. 

It is hardly necessary to say of such a list, 
that every name was received with the loudest 
acclamation. The chief attraction, however, 
appeared to be ir John Herschell and Words- 
worth, particularly the latter, whose reception 
from every part of the theatre could not but 
have been most gratifying to that amiable and 
accomplished poet. After the honorary degrees 
had been conferred, and the candidates had 
taken their seats upon the doctors’ benches, 
the Rev. Thomas Brancker, of Wadham intro- 
duced the Rev. Joshua Brooks, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who was admitted to an 
ad eundem degree by the Vice-Chancellor. 
Immediately after which, the Poetry Professor, 
Mr. Keble, pronounced the Creweian Oration, 
couched, it is scarcely necessary to add, in the 
most pure and elegant Latinity. In the course 
of the oration, he adverted particularly to those 
founders of colleges, and other benefactors, in 
whose statutes and provisions the highest de- 
gree of attention to the welfare of the poorer 
classes of society was eminently conspicuous. 
His well-timed allusion to our distinguished 
visitor, Dr. Wordsworth, was fully appreciated, 
and the oration concluded amidst general ap- 
plause. 

The prize compositions were then recited in 
the following order, and were received with the 
usual marks of approbation :-— 

Latin) Verse—Marcus Atilius regulus 
fidem hostibus solvit. W.G. Henderson, De- 
my of Magdalen. 

Enctisu Essay—The Classical Taste and 
Character compared with the Romantic. T. 
D. Bernard, B. A. of Exeter College. 

Latin Essay—Quenam sint erga Rem- 
publicam Academia officia. A. Penrhyn 
Stanley, B.A. of University College. 

Sik Roger Newpicate’s Paize,—Ene- 
tis Verse—Salsetie and Elephanta, John 
Ruskin, Gentleman-Commoner of Christ Ch. 

The Vice-Chancellor then dissolved the Con- 
vocation, and, amidst loud shouts from the Un- 
der-graduates’ gallery, the company left the 
Theatre, every one, we really believe, highly 
delighted with the entertainment they had re- 
ceived. 

In the afternoon, the Theatre was again filled 
to hear the second Concert, and the audience 


appeared to be even more numerous than on 
1 uesday, 
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Thursday.—The third and concluding per- 
formance was not so numerously promece 1 oe as 
either of the preceding ones, though on the 
whole a much more pleasing concert than that 
of Wednesday, 

In the evening, the amusements concluded 
with a ball at the Star, which was even more 
numerously attended than the former, there 
being about 500 persons present. 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, the Rev. 
Ellis Wade, M.A. of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. In a 
Congregation holden at the same time, the 
following degrees were conferred :— , 

Bachelors and Doctors in Divinity by ac- 
cumulation—The Very Rev. F. Anson, some 
time fellow of All Souls’, dean of Chester, 
grand comp, ; the Rev. W. Marsh, St. Ed- 
mund Hall, 

_ Bachelor in Divinity—The Rev. E. Haw- 
kins, fellow of Exeter. 

Bachelors of Law —A. Waddilove, Esq., 
Trinity, (grand comp. ) by commutation ; Rev. 
W. Pigott, fellow of New College. 

Masters of Arts — Rev. F. Anson, late 
fellow of All Souls’; Rev. J. Fereday, and 
Kev. C. R. Bucknill, Worcester ; Rev. R. H. 
Howard, Christ Church ; Rev, C. D. Francis, 
Exeter ; Rev. E. Monro, Oriel; Rev. J. 
Hamilton, St. John’s; W. Webb, Magdalen 
Hall ; C. F. Broadbent, St. Mary Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. J. Thomas, Trinity ; 
T. M. Snow, Exeter; W. Long, Balliol; J. 
P. Whalley, University. 

a of Music—H. R. Bishop, Mag- 
dalen. 

On Tuesday last, W. F. F. Boughey, M.A. 
of Christ Church, was called to the degree of 
barrister-at-law, by the Hon. Society of the 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 

J. E. Bright, Esq., M. A., student of Christ 
Church, was, on Friday last, called to the de- 
gree of barrister-at-law, by the Hon. Society 
of the Inner Temple. 

Same day, J. P. Severn, Esq., B.A., and 
gentleman commoner of Christ Church, and 
G. W. Collins, Esq., B.A. of St. John’s, 
were called to the degree of barrister-at-law, 
by the Hon Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

On Saturday last, J. N. Tyndale, Esq., B.A. 
of Wadham, was called to the degree of bar- 
rister-at-law, by the Hon, Society of the 
Middle Temple. 

June 22. 


Yesterday, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Music (by accu- 
mulation )}—S. S. Wesley, Magdalen, organist 
of Exeter cathedral. 

Masters of Arts— Rev. W. U. Richards, 
Exeter ; Rev. E. Wells, fellow of New. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. G. Blencowe, Christ 
Church. 

The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor's prizes for the ensuing year, viz.:— 

For Latin Verse—Pestis Londinum devas- 
fans. 


For an English Essay—Do States, like In- 


dividuals, inevitably tend, after a certain 
period of maturity, to decay ? 

For a Latin Essay— Miles Romanus quando 
primum, et quibus de causis, ceperit libertaté 
Civium obesse ? 

Sta Rocer Newnicarte’'s Paize.— For the 
best composition in English verse, not limited 
to fifty lines. The Judgment of Brutus. 


 — 


CAMBRIDGE. 
June 1. 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, the fol- 
lowing petition against the government plan of 
education was to, the numbers being as 
follow :—White Hood House, Placet, 37; Non- 
Placet, 9 ; majority 28.—Black Hood House, 
Placet, 22 ; Non-Placet, 8 ; majority 14. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the Chancellor, Mas- 
ters, and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners contemplate, with un- 
feigned concern and alarm, the scheme of Na- 
tional Education which has been framed by a 
Committee of her Majesty’s most ‘woncetie Fa 
Privy Council, and recently submitted to your 
honourable House, with the view of obtaining 
from the legislature the means of carrying it 
into practical operation : 

That your petitioners most earnestly desire, 
that the real and substantial benefits of educa- 
tion should be extended to every class of the 
community; and, in proportion to their zeal 
for the furtherance of this momentous object, 
is their anxiety that the measures to be adopted 
for this end should, under Providence, be the 
most proper and salutary : 

That, as members of the catholic church of 
Christ, your petitioners entertain the deliberate 
conviction that, of any system of sound reli- 
en instruction, the distinctive and saving 
doctrines of the Gospel must constitute both the 
foundation and the all-pervading principle,—as 
Protestants, they cherish the highest respect 
and reverence for the labours of those pious 
and Jearned men to whom the world is indebted 
for the authorized English version of the Holy 
Scriptures,—as warmly attached sons of the 
church of England, they deprecate any attempt 
to withdraw, even Tr the spiritual train- 
ing of her youth, particu oo | the children of 
the poor, from the guardianship and superin- 
‘endian of those to whom these duties expe- 
cially belong—namely, the parochial cle : 

That, in the detaile of the plan of National 
Education, for which the approbation of your 
honourable House is sought, your petitioners 
have looked in vain for a clear recognition of 
any one of the important principles which have 
now been stated : 

That, it is proposed therein to refer the order- 
ing of the et or matter of instruction to indi- 
viduals, for the tenour and correctness of whose 
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religious feelings and opinions no security is 
ye ire stipulation made : 
the provisions of this plan, the 
laced upon 4 footing 
that translation of Holy Writ which not only 
the members of the established church, but 
very many of other denominations of Christians, 
regard with especial veneration, as a version of 
undoubted authority, and as the great bulwark 
of the Protestant faith : 
ee this A in oy erm it 
would appear, the very name ristianity— 
ts ion under a form so undefined, 
by its division of religious instruction into 
sc aeacral” and & special, "nacks to establish die 
tinctions so arbitrary and unwarranted, that, 
far from affording any solid ground of satis- 
faction, it fills the pious and reflecting mind 
with uneasiness and distrust : : 

That, under a deep sense of the evils to be 

apprehended from this measure, if carried into 
—evils which, in the judgment of your 
titioners, will affect most injuriously the best 
interests of the present and all succeeding gene- 
rations ; and impressed with the awful respon- 
sibility which attaches to a Christian state in 
a matter so directly concerning the glory of God 
and the welfare of His people, your petitioners 
earnestly implore your honourable House to 
withdraw its sanction from the scheme of Na- 
tional Education which has been recommended 
by the Committee of her Majesty's most honour- 
able Privy Council. 
And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

At the same congregation, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. G. Atkinson, 
St. Peter's. 

Master of Arts—The Rev.S. Allen, pion 

On Wednesday last, Messrs. Power, Powell, 
and Venables, were elected foundation scholars 
of Pembroke. 

At the same time, Messrs. Tagg, Goode, 
Shortland, and Irwin, were appointed to 
scholarships on Dr. Watts's foundation. 

On Saturday last, the Porson prize was ad- 
judged to E. M. Cope, of Trinity, in this 

‘niversity. 
June 8. 

Ste Witttam Browne's Mepats. —Yes- 
terday, two of these medals were adjudged as 


follows ae 
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Latin Ode—E. Balston, King’s. 
Greek and Latin Epigrams—W. S. Wood, 
St. John's. 


June 15. 
Mastership of Gonville and Caius — 
On Tuesday last, the Rev. B. Chapman, M.A., 
rector of Ashdon, in Essex, and formerly fel- 


low, was elected to the mastership of this col- 
eee nanan of the Rev. Dr. Davy. 

x. C. discharged the office of tutor for many 
years, with the eminent success of the college, 
and the high respect of the University. 

At a congregation on Tuesday last, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. R. Wilson, St. 
John’s. 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. G. Phillips, 
fellow of Queens’; Rev. H. Phillpott, fellow 
re —— _ R. a fellow of 

manuel; Rev. S, N. Kington, rinity. 

Masters of Arts—A. G. Durnford, a T. 
Hayes, St. John’s; S. G. B. White, Caius ; 
W. S. Vawdrey, Queens’. 

Bachelors in Physic—C. Budd, Pembroke ; 
W. Tomkyns, Trinity; C. W. Tripe, Corpus 
Christi ; C. Storer, St. John’s. 


Bachelors of Arts—H. W. Turner, Trinity ; 
G. Sharp, Caius, 


At the same con ion, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed Barnaby lecturers :— 

Mathematical—Mr, W. Willi mn, M.A., 
Clare Hall. 


5 Philosophical — Rev. J. Fendall, M.A., 
esus, 

Rhetoric—Rev. G. Ray, M.A., St. Peter’s 

Logic—Rev. R. Buston, M.A., Emmanuel. 

Greek Ode —On Tuesday last, Sir W. 
Browne’s medal for the best Greek Ode was 
adjudged to F. A. Goulburn, of Trinity. 

On Saturday last, Mr. W. Talman was ad- 
mitted a scholar of King’s, in this University. 
June 22. 


At a meeting of the master and seniors of 
Gonville and Caius College, on the 14th inst., 
the Rev. C. Eyers, M.A., was elected a senior 
fellow of that society, on the foundation of 


Dr. Caius. Also, on the same day, the fol- 
lowin tlemen were elected scholars :— 
M. W » B » Davies, sen., Ottley, 
Eastwood, and Green. At the same time 


Messrs. Pearson, Vipan, Spong, and Suffield 
were elected pe Es a 


AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 
Of Some-—The lady of the Rev. R. Haring- 


ton, Oudle R., N ire; of Rev 
J. G. Gifford, Whi a Rev. H. 
Thompson, Garsdale P. C., Yorkshire (still 
born); of Rev. J. Punnett, St. Erth V., 
Cornwall ; of Rev. G.Marsland, Beckingham 
R., Lincolashire; of Rev. T. G. Simcox, 


Harborne, a of Rev. H. 
Westmacott, Chastleton R.; of Rev. F. Ro- 
binson, Stonesfield R., Oxon; of Rev. H. 
Hiern, Stoke Rivers R.; of Rev. G. R. 
Tuck, Wallington R., Herts; of Rev. H. S. 
Richmond, Denton R., near Canterbury ; of 
Rev. Mr. Tovey, the Close, Salisbury ; of 
Rev> R. Shuckburgh, Aldborough R., Nor- 
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folk ; of Rev. W. Powley, Starcross, P., 
Devon ; of Rev. T. J. Marker, Gittisham R., 
College — Foe oe Lg et 
ollege, peter ; ev. F, inson 
Stonesfield R. : 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Lord Bi- 
shop of Ripon; of Rev. T. G. Hall, 6, Eaton- 
square, ; of Rev. John Forster, of 
the Savoy, London ; of Rev. R. T. Tyler, 
Cottrell, Glamorganshire; of Rev. P. La 
Trobe, Ely-place; of Rev. M. Stapylton, 
Barlborough R., Derbyshire ; of Rev. J. Tho- 
mas, Great Burstead V., Essex; of Rev. W. 
E. Lumb, Sedbergh V., Yorkshire ; of Rev. 
J. Bradford, Newton Abbot; of Rev. W. 
Evans, Pusey R., Berks; of Rev. W. J. 
Meech, Whaddon V., Bucks; of Rev. W. 
Hutton, Warton V., Lancashire ; of Rev. T. 
Protheroe, Winterslow R., near Salisbury ; 
of Rev. F. Le Grice, Great Gransden V., Hun- 
tingdonshire ; of Rev. J. H. Hill, Cranoe R., 
Leicestershire ; of Rev. C. Bradford, Arling- 
ton V., Sussex; of Rev. W. B. Kempson, 
Stoke Lacy R., Herefordshire ; of Rev. J. B. 
Ward, Teffont P., Wilts; of Rev. W. Gardi- 
ner, Rochford R., Essex. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. T. Stevens, only son of the Rev. H. 
Stevens, r. of Bradfield, Berks, to Caroline 
Octavia, youngest d. of G. Tollett, Esq., of 
Betley Hall, Staffordshire ; Rev. W. Purcell, 
to Anna Maria, eldest d. of the late R. Llewel- 
lin, Esq., of Holm Wood; Rev. W. Bradley, 
r. of Nether Whitacre, Warwickshire, to Miss 
Cordy; Rev. J. Hullett, B.A. of Alvington, 
Gloucestershire, to Cecilia, youngest d. of Mr. 
Mills, of the High-street, Hereford; Rev. T. 
Hamer, to » youngest d. of the late Gen. 
Burton ; Rev. John Lay, v. of Roydon, Essex, 
to Caroline, d. of the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, r. 
of Colne Engaine, Essex ; Rev. John Nelson, 
~~ of Twyford, Norfolk, to Mary, d. of B. 

‘rancis, Esq. ; Rev. J. Dunnington, M.A. 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of the 
Thicket Priory, Yorkshire, to Anna Mervynia, 
eldest d. of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir H. M. 
Vavasour, Bart. ; Rev. Theophilus Clarke, of 
South Molton, Devonshire, to Frances Geor- 
giana, fourth d. of W. Chapman, Esq, of 

rooke House, Polton; Rev. C. W. Bingham, 
v, of Sydling St. Nicholas, Dorset, to Caroline 
Damer, second d. of the Rev. Montagu John 
Wynyard, Chaplain to the Queen, &c. ; Rev. 
Henry E. Chamberlain, to Emily, d. of the 
late D. Henderson, M.D.; Rev. J. H. Wood- 
ward, incumbent of St. James’s Church, Bris- 
tol, to Olivia Fanny, d. of the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, v. of Harrow-on-the-Hill ; Rev. 
John Smith, late v. of Bicester, to Augusta, 
d. of John Parnell, Esq., of Bennett-street, 
St. James's, and of Waltham Abbey ; Rev. 
John Harding, r. of the united parishes of St. 
Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe and St, Anne, 
Blackfriars, to Mary, third d. of the late Wil- 
liam Tebbs, Esq., of Chelsea, and of Doctors’ 
Commons, London; Rev. E. G. Bayly, r. of 
St. Andrew’s, Hertford, to Maria, eldest d. of 
the late Thomas Adams, Esq. ; Rev. T. T. 
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Cresswell, v. of with- , Essex 
to Mary, third d. of Trenham Old, Eaq., of 
Balham Hill, Surrey; Rev. W. G. k, 
M.A. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, fifth 
son of the late T. Tuck, Esq. , of Strumpshaw, 
— > Anne pry xelew d, “a = 
. Smyth, % ra m; Rev. W. 
Corbould, a hootinen Norfolk, to Anne, 
youngest d. of William Cubitt, Esq. of Great 
George-street, Westminster; Rev. S 
Turner, youngest son of Sharon Turner, Esgq., 
and c. of Christ Church, Surrey, to Mary 
Ann, only d. of the late Thomas Rippon, Esq., 
of Clapham-rise ; Rev. C. Currie, v. of Tilney, 
Norfolk, to Diana Elizabeth, eldest d. of the 
Rev. C, E. Isham, r. of Polebrook, Northam 
tonshire ; Rev. P. Stubbs, v. of Well, York- 
shire, to Miss Croft, d. of the late James Croft, 
Esq., of Middleham ; Rev. Y. G. Lloyd, in- 
cumbent of Rawcliffe and Whitgift, Yorkshire, 
to Editha, youngest d. of the late Augustus 
W. Le Hunte, Esq., of Artamont, in the 
county of Wexford; Rev. R. Polwhele, in- 
cumbent of Penley, Flintshire, to Emily 
Christiana, youngest d. of Lieut.-Col. Pigott, 
of Slevoy Castle, in the county of Wexford, 
Ireland ; Rev. F. J. Wethered, v. of Hurley, 
Berks, to Esther Ellen, d. of the Rev. G. 
Peel, of Avon Cliff, Alveston; Rev, Fred. 
Luttrell Moysey, B.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxon, to Arabella, eldest A, of the 
Hon. J. Petty Ward; Rev. W. Thorold, M.A. 
of Worcester College, Oxon, youngest son of the 
late Rev. G. Thorold, r.of Hougham Cam Mars.- 
ton, Lincolnshire, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest 
d. of James Gould, Esq., of Knapp; Rev. H. 
D. Wickham, M. A. of Exeter College, Oxon, to 
Janet Anna Jane, we ee of Hay Clephane, 
Esq., late of the Bombay Civil Service ; Rev. 
G. Adams, r. of East Farnden, Northampton- 
shire, to Georgiana Catharine, second d. of 
William Adams, Esq., of Eastley Thorpe; 
Rev. Herbert Gower, of Little Hempston, 
Arundel, Devon, to Maria, youngest d. of the 
late H. E. Holder, D.M., formerly of Barba- 
does; Rev. Henry Purrier, M. A, of Worcester 
College, Oxon, to Louisa Chauset, second d. 
of the late John Purrier, ., of Northwoods, 
Gloucestershire ; Rev. M. R. Morgan, c. of 
Llansamlet, and Visitor of Mrs. Bevan’s Cir- 
culatin Charity Schools in South Wales, to 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Thomas, eldest d, of the 
late Wilham Thomas, Esq., of Lan, near 
Swansea; Rev. J. Ww. Inman, Master of the 
ag 558 ny gett eldest son of Oe 
Rev. J. Inman, D.D., many years professor 
the Royal Naval College, ’Portamouth to 
Mary, eldest d. of William Turner, Esq., 
M.D. of Grantham; Rev. H. E. Chamber- 
lain, to Emily, d. of the late David Henderson, 
M.D.; Rev. J. H. Wake, Incumbent of 
Hedon, and v. of Preston, Yorkshire, to Caro- 
line Elizabeth, second d. of the Rev. A 
William Eyre, v. of Hornsea, and r. of Ritson ; 
Rev. L. Slater, B.A. of University College, 
Oxon, son of Leonard Slater, Esq., of 
Hall, to Ellen, last surviving d. of T, J. Ba- 
ther, Esq., of Great Ness, Salop; Rev. T. J. 
Dallin, A.M., of Wickham-house; Shooter’s- 
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hill, Kent, to Miss Mary Lidgbird, of Bucking- 
ham-place, New-road ; Rev. R. Bond, M.A., 
Incumbent of Aldringham, Suffolk, to Harriet, 
eldest d. of the late G. L, Weddall, Esq., of 
Silby, Yorkshire ; Rev. L. E. Dryden, v. of 
Lake Wotton, Warwickshire, eldest surviving 
son of the late Sir John den, Bart., to 
Emily, eldest d. of the Rev. R. F. Vavasour, 
r. of Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire ; 
Rev. W. Bull, M.A.,c. of Dovercourt, son of 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


the vicar, to Isabella, youngest d. of the late 
Anthony Cox, Esq., of Harwich; Rev. R. 
Burrows, to Charlotte Eliza, eldest d. of the 
College, and of Hampstead Rev. C: H. G 
College, am ; ‘ . Gaye, 
c. of James’s Church, to Jane, eldest d. of 
Heary Howard, Esq., R.A.; Rev. John 
Knight, M.A., p. c. of Heytesbury, Wilts, to 
Jane Isabella, d. of the late W. F. Bury, Esq., 
of Pantygoitre House, Monmouthshire. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimontats or Respect to CLency.— 
—The following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Rev. Wm. Marshall, on his retirement 
from the curacy of the rectory of Bath, an 
elegant silver vase, enclosing 220 guineas. 

Rev. Meshech Seaman, by the congre- 
gation of the episcopal chapel of Charles 
the Martyr, Plymouth, a very bandsome 
tea service. 

Rey.Richardson Cox, by the parishioners 
of Watlington,a very elegant silver ink- 
stand; they also presented to his lady, 
Mrs. Cox, a beautiful timepiece. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Timbrill, by 
the inhabitants of Winchcomb and its dis- 
trict, with a superb service of plate, weigh- 
ing upwards of S00 oz., as a grateful me- 
morial of the many and important services 
rendered by him to society during the long 
period of upwards of a quarter of a cen. 
tury, in the active and talented discharge 
of the duties of a magistrate in the county 
of Gloucester. 

Rev. Peregrine Curtois, curate of Wal- 
pole St. Peter, Wisbech, on his retire- 
ment, a handsome silver tea-pot and coffee- 


t. 

Rev. W. A. Wilkinson, curate of St. 
Michael, Gloucester, by the parishioners, 
with a superb silver tea service. 

Rev. Richard Burnett, late curate of the 
— of Blackburn, a copy of Calmet’s 

ictionary of the Bible, and a purse of 
money. 

Rev. B. H. Bridges, rector of Danbury 
and Woodham Ferris, Essex, for nearly 
fifty years, by his parishioners, with a very 


handsome service of plate, value 140/,  ~ 


Rev. W. Boulton, head-master of Wem 


Free Grammar School, Bridgnorth, by his 
pupils, with a silver tea service, 

The Rev. Jenkin Hughes, M.A., a piece 
of plate, value 100 guineas, from the pa- 
rishioners of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, on his retiring from the 
curacy of that parish to the vicarage of 
Alconbury, Hunts. 

Rev. W. S. Chapman, carate of Eustone, 
Oxfordshire, on bis retirement, a pair of 
silver candlesticks, snuffers and tray, tea- 
pot, cream-jug, and sugar-basin, 

Rev. F. W. Loddington, of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, on bis resignation of the tutor- 
ship of that college, by the master, fellows, 
and under-graduates, with a handsome 
silver inkstand, 

Rev. C. F. Sculthorpe, minister of Beo- 
ley, Worcestershire, a handsome silver 
tea-pot and coffee-pot. 

Rev. E. P. Hannam, minister of Cam- 
den chapel, Camden Town, St. Pancras, 
with a set of robes. 

Rev. Francis Valpy, master of the 
Grammar School, Reading, by his pupils, 
with a very elegant silver cup. 

An elegant silver vase has been pre- 
sented to the Rev. Charles Eckersall, 
M.A., by the congregation of the united 
parisbes of All Saints’ and St. Martin’s, 
as a mark of their collective and individual 
respect for his distinguished abilities, prac- 
tical piety, and well-directed zeal, and as 
a lasting expression of thankfulness on 
their part, for a course of evening lectures 
gratuitously delivered—a parochial school 
established and superintended—and the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the desti- 
tute and uneducated benevolently 
and liberally supplied y him, during a 
temporary residence in the city of Here- 


ford, in the year 1839. Its chaste and 
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elegant appearance was universally ad- 
mired, 

It will be recollected that a few weeks 
ago the residence of the Rev. Mr. Furlong, 
of Warfield, Berks, was consumed by fire, 
and his school establishment entirely de- 
stroyed, The rev. gentleman received on 
Easter Sunday last a note enclosing the 
munificent sum of 1,500/., “as an Laster 
offering from his parishioners and sur- 
rounding friends ;” and to this amount her 
Majesty has added fifty guineas, with an 
expression of her deep sympathy for Mr. 
Furlong and his family. In addition to 
these splendid tokens of respect and com- 
miseration, the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood have added a beautiful silver tea- 
service, containing an inscription to the 
effect that it was presented to Mr, Furlong 
as a mark of the high estimation in which 
“~ held him. 

‘he fifteen years during which the Rev. 
Dr. Buckland has presided over Upping- 
ham Grammar School terminating on Tues- 
day, the young gentlemen of the school, 
with many of the doctor’s former pupils 
who were within such a distance as to 
enable them to attend, dined together at 
the school-house, on which occasion an 
elegant testimonial of their regard and 
esteem was presented to their late master 
by his pupils. It is a massive silver ink- 
stand, of a richly-decorated gothic archi- 
tectural design; on one side, the seal of 
the school and the armorial bearings of the 
doctor are beautifully engraved ; and on 
the other side, the following inscription :— 
“Josie R. Buckland, 8.T.P. Ludi Gram- 
matici Uppinghamiensis Archididssalo 
hoc pietatis sue atque amoris monumen- 
tum quidam ex alumnis D, D. xiv. Cal. 
Jul. a.p, mpcecxxx1x.” 

At the close of Archdeacon Hodson’s 
charge at Stafford, on the 18th of May, the 
Rev. H. Moore, vicar of Eccleshall, pre- 
sented to the Archdeacon, in the name of 
the bishop and beneficed clergy of the 
archdeaconry, a complete communion ser- 
vice in silver, together with | 20 sovereigns, 
for the use of the newly-erected chapel at 
Great Hayward, one of the hamlets in Col- 
wich parish, “ as a small token of their at- 
tachment (to the Archdeacon), and of gra- 
titude for the great services rendered to 
the church by the laborious discharge of 
his official duties.” 

The British residents at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer have presented to the Rev. R. J. 
Meade, of Balliol College, now of Frome, 
Somerset, a piece of plate, value 100/., in 
testimony of their regard and esteem for 
him, and of their bigh sense of the zeal and 
ability with which he discharged all the 
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duties of minister of the protestant chapel 
during a period of three years. 
BERKSHIRE, 

Another gratifying instance of the re- 
turn to the old-fashioned principles of at- 
tachment to church and state occurred in 
the parish church of St. Peter, Walling- 
ford,on Thursday. For the last four years 
all attempts to make a cbhurch-rate have, 
from some cause or other, failed. In the 
year 1835, when the parish was polled on 
the question, the rate was lost by a ma- 
me of 40 dissentients to 22 churchmen, 
On Thursday the tables were completely 
changed, for, at the close of the poll, there 
appeared—for the rate, 45 votes ; against 
it, 22.— Windsor Journal, 

Castle-street Chapel, in Reading, which 
has been forty years in the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s connexion, has been conse- 
crated for the service of the church of 
England by the Bishop of Salisbury. The 
appointment of the minister will be in the 
trustees perpetually, —Oaxford Puper. 

CAMBKIDGESHIRE,. 


Ata very numerous wes of the pa- 
rishioners of the Holy Trinity, Cambridge, 
on June 20th, a church-rate of twopence 
in the pound was, after some discussion, 
unanimously agreed to. Considerable op- 
position was raised to a church-rate last 
year in the parish, but its adoption was 
carried by a large majority after some 
hours polling. —Cambridge Chronicle. 
Cuvurcu-rate Contest.—We were in 
hopes that we should never again have to 
record a parish contest on the — of 
church-rates, at least among the church- 
going population of our own native town, 
e thought that the honesty and propriety 
of supporting the fabrics of our parochial 
edifices, and of providing for the decent 
observance of public worship, was now 
universally admitted by all classes of per- 
sons. But itseems the old leaven is not 
yet quite exhausted, The parish of St, 
Giles’, in this town, still harbours a little, 
which bas burst into a ferment during the 
past week, There is a small knot of per- 
sons, styling themselves the Church-rate 
Abolition Society, who got up the row ; 
and we will proceed to describe it as 
briefly as we can.—-The opponents of the 
church mustered in full force at the vestry 
on 14th June, for the purpose of a 
against the rate of twopence in the pound, 
proposed by the churchwardens to defray 
the just and legal expenses during the cur- 
rent year. Placards had disfigured the 
walls in every direction, calling upon the 
parishioners to come forward and oppose 
the “ unjust and obnoxious impost ;” and 
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every effort that vulgarity and meanness 
could suggest was industriously made by 
a few factious individuals to defeat the 
wishes of the churchwardens and respect- 
able inhabitants. The result of all this agi- 
tation was, we are proud to say, for the 
credit of our townsmen, eminently lu- 
dicrous and futile. A poll was demanded 
at the meeting, which continued open from 
ten o’clock in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, and there were— 

For the rate .... 105 persons, having 135 votes 

Against the rate 32 ooveceee 32 votes 

The former were assessed at 26311. 10s., 
and called upon at a twopenny rate to pay 
211. 18s. 9d.; the latter were assessed at 
2651., and called upon to pay 2d. 4s. 2d. !! 

It is plain, therefore, to the meanest ca- 
pacity, that it could be nothing but the 

ure love of mischief and discord which 
induced the leaders of this disgraceful op- 
— to disturb the peace of the parish. 
— Ibid, 
CORNWALL. 

One of the most important meetings 
that have ever been held in the county of 
Cornwall recently took place at Liskeard, 
for the purpose of establishing a Dis- 
trict Board of Education in connexion 
with the Diocesan Board at Exeter. The 
Right Rev. the Archdeacon of Cornwall 
presided, and there were present upwards 
of 300 of the gentry and clergy, many of 
whom came from a very considerable dis- 
tance. We observed present the Earl of 
St. Germans, Hon. Mr. Fortescue, S. T. 
Kekewich, Esq., N. Kendall, Esq., J. T. 
Coryton, Esq., J. Collins, Esq., W. T. 
Carew, Esq., — Boger, Esq., J. K. Leth- 
bridge, Esy., W. Glencross, Esq., W. 
Thornton, Esq., John Carthew, Esq., T. 
Robins, Esq., Rev. J. Wallis, Rev. R. 
Martyn, Rey, Dr. J. Fletcher, Rev. R. 
Buller, Rev, — Grylls, the Rev. G. So- 
merset, &c, The meeting was very ably 
and feelingly addressed by the Earl of St. 
Germans, the Hon. George Fortescue, S. 
T. Kekewich, Esq., and other gentlemen ; 
and a president, vice-president, and a 
board of management and other officers 
were appointed.— West of England Con- 
servative, 

DERBYSHIRE, 

The foundation-stone of a new church 
has been laid at Tansley, near Matlock.— 
Derbyshire Courier. 

ESSEX. 

On Tuesday, May 28th, the foundation- 
stone of a new episcopal chapel, to be 
called “St. John’s Chapel,” was laid by 
the Marquis of Bute, at Harlow. Divine 
service was performed in the parish church, 


and an impressive and a om ag sermon 
reached by the Rev. Charles Webb Le 
M.A., late fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and now principal of Hailey- 
bury, and prebendary of Lincoln, from 
Isaiah, Ixii, 6,7. There were about two 
thousand persons on the ground.—Esser 
Standard, : 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A petition against the scheme of general 
education proposed by the committee of 
privy council was, on Monday, June 17, 
agreed upon, and numerously signed by 
the venerable the archdeacon and the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Bristol.—Times. 

The Rev, Dr. Warneford bas munifi- 
cently presented 5001. towards the endow- 
ment of a new church, to be erected at 
Whiteshill, near Stroud. The same bene- 
factor has also presented upwards of 1501. 
towards the erection of the new church at 
present in course of erection in the town 
of Stroud.—Salisbury Herald, 

The foundation-stone of a new church 
bas been laid at Brimscomb, by the Rev. 
William Cocking. Most of the clergy of 
the district, and many people of all grades 
in the neighbourhood attended. Mr. John 
George, of Brimscomb, has given the 
ground required ; and Mr. Ricardo, of 
Gatcomb Park, has undertaken to endow 
the edifice. Mr. Ricardo has already built 
one church entirely at his own expense.— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle, 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

The school-house, which was built by 
Lady C. Greenly, near Kington, has been, 
within the last few days, endowed by Mrs, 
Greenly, of Titley Court, with the mu- 
nificent sum of 1000/., to be invested in 
such a way as will be most useful in pro- 
curing the blessings of education in the 
tenets of the church of England to the 
children of the poor.— Hereford Journal. 


LANCASHIRE, 

On June the 7th, one of the most nu- 
merous and enthusiastic public meetings 
ever known in Manchester was held in the 
Corn Exchange, Hanging Ditch, for the 
purpose of exposing the anti-scriptural 
nature of the National Education Scheme 
invented by a committee of the privy 
council selected by the present ministers, 
the secretary of which is Dr. Kay, late of 
this town. On the platform we observed 
the following amongst a number of other 
clergymen and gentlemen:—Rev. C. D. 
Wray, vice-warden ; Rev. R. Parkinson, 
F.C.C. ; Rev. R. B. Robinson, of Lytham ; 
Rev, Hugh Stowell, Rev. H. W. M‘Grath, 
Rev. Robert Frost, Rev. John Hollist, 
Rev. W. Huntington, Rev. A. Lane, Rev. 
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W. J. Kidd, Rev. W. Bawdwen, Rev. N. 
Germon, Rev. J. Baylee, Rev. E, Birch, 
Rev. C. G. Hulton, Rev. R. Rigg, Rev. 
T. G. Morgan, Rev. C. Burton, Rev. W. 
G. Mayne, Rev. — Ashe, Rev. G. L. 
Stone, Rev. G. Mansfield, Rev. — Hayes, 
Rev. W. Hall, Rev. N. W. Gibson, Rev. 
— Richards, Rev. — Clerke, of Stretford ; 
Rev. W. Morton, of Chorlton, T. F. Bir. 
ley, Esq., Robert Gardiner, Esq., William 
Smith, Esq., — Barber, Esq., Rev. Joseph 
Lingard, Thomas Townend, Esq., John 
Chubb, Esq., T. P. Bunting, Esq., John 
Barker, Esq., Thomas Flintoff, Esq., Wm. 
Read, Esq., &c. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. C. D. Wray. The various reso. 
lutions were moved and seconded by the 
Rev. Richard Parkinson, Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, Rev. W. H. M‘Grath, Robert 
Gardiner, Esq., Rev. Wm Huntington, 
Rev. R. Frost, and Mr. William Read.— 
Manchester Chronicle. 

Mr. Gladstone, a Liverpool merchant, 
bas contributed the munificent sum of 
5000/1. towards the erection of a new 
church at Liverpool, besides endowing it 
with a perpetual annuity of 100/. towards 
the maintenance of a minister. — Manchester 
Courier. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 


His Grace the Duke of Rutland, and 
Earl Howe, have respectively subscribed 
100/.towards establishing a district church- 
building society in Leicestershire,—Lei- 
cester Journal. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


The committee for building the new 
church of St. Michael, in Stamford, held 
a meeting on the 19th of June, for finally 
settling the accounts; the delay having 
proceeded from the pecuniary difficulties 
of the corporation, which prevented the 
payment of their subscription of 50/. until 
last week, It appeared that the total 
charge attending the erection and fitting up 
of this beautiful church was 44101. 6s. ¢d., 
which was 1082/. more than the origi- 
nal estimate. The committee, it was 
found, had managed the finances so well, 
that only 14s. 4d, was wanted to make a 
balance between the receipts and the ex- 
penditure; and this sum was readily con- 
tributed, — Lincoln Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 


On 28th May, a meeting of the members 
and friends of the National Society for 
the purpose of carrying out the system of 
National Education in the Principles of 
the Established Church was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James's. 

The chair was taken by his Grace the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, at two o'clock. 
The large room was filled in every corner. 

Around his grace were the Archbishops 
of York and Armagh; the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, Bangor, Gloucester 
and Bristol, Chester, Chichester, Here. 
ford, Lincoln, Llandaf. Norwich, Rochester, 
Salisbury, St. Asaph, and St. David's; 
Bishops of Elphin, Nova Scotia, and Ver- 
mont, together with more than two hun- 
dred of the principal members of the 
two houses of parliament, and an immense 
concourse of the most influential persons 
in the kingdom, It is utterly impossible, 
within the limits of a weekly paper, to give 
the speeches made on this interesting 
occasion, Wecan only give the substance 
of the resolutions. 

1, Proposed by the Earl of Chichester, 
seconded by the Bishop of Londoa— 
‘That it is an object of the highest na- 
tional importance to provide that instruc. 
tion in the truths and precepts of Chris- 
tianity should form an essential part of 
every system of education intended for 
the people at large ; and {hatsuch instruc- 
tion should be under the superintendence 
of the clergy, and in conformity with the 
doctrines of the church of this realm, as 
the recognised teacher of religion.” 

2. Proposed by Lord Abinger, seconded 
by the Bishop of Salisbury—“ That the 
incorporated National Society for Promot- 
ing the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church, by 
the formation of numerous schools ia im- 
mediate connexion with the church, has 
rendered eminent service to the cause of 
Christian education ; and that the general 
principles upon which it was originally 
founded ought still to be adhered to in 
every plan for extending more widely the 
benefits of education, whether by multi- 
plying national schools, or by eularging 
the circle of instruction in those which 
already exist.” 

Proposed by Dr. Hook, of Leeds, se- 
conded by Lord Barrington“ That this 
meeting contemplates with satisfaction the 
establishment of diocesan and local boards 
of education inconnexion with the National 
Society, having for their object the exten- 
sion of the benefits of education, contem- 
plated in the foregoing resolution ; as well 
as the establishment and encouragemer 
of schools for the education of the middle 
classes, upon principles conformable to 
those which are embodied in the society's 
charter.” 

Proposed by Dr. Chandler, seconded by 
Mr. R. Bethell—* That, in order to supply 
one of the principal defects which at pre- 
sent limit the operations of the National 
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Society, and retard the improvement of 
education throughout the country, efforts 
should be made to raise the qualifications 
of those persons who are employed as 
teachers in our parochial and national 
schools; and that the resolution adopted by 
the National Society in August last, to 
establish a training institution for the 
ecucation of young persons intended for 
that office, is calculated to promote the 
attainment of this object.” 

Proposed by the Archdeacon of Shrop- 
shire, seconded by Sir IT. D. Acland, Bart. 
—*‘' That, in order to furnish the National 
Society with the means of establishing a 
training institution and generally extend- 
ing and improving the education of the 
poor, immediate exertion be made to in- 
crease its resources, and that a committee 
of inquiry and correspondence, with power 
to add to their number, be requested to 
act as a committee for the purpose of 
soliciting and collecting subscriptions.” 

Thanks tothe Archbishop of Canterbury 
having been voted, on the motion of the 
Earl of Winchilsea, seconded by Mr. 
Baron Alderson, the meeting, undoubtedly 
one of the largest and most important that 
has been holden for many years, sepa- 
rated.— Morning Herald. 

On Whit-Monday, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, assisted by bis chaplain, the Rev. 
Mr. Frere, consecrated the large cemetery 
at Highgate, belonging to the London 
Cemetery Company. His lordsbip was 
received by the Rev. Dr. Russell, the 
chairman of the company, and the directors. 
— Times. 

June 6th, pursuant to arnual custom, 
the children of the different charities in 
the metropolis walked in procession to St. 
Paul's Cathedral, where a sermon was 
preached, The crowd of persons to wit- 
ness the interesting ceremony was very 
great. Their neat and clean appearance 
attracted general admiration. — Morning 
Post. 

June 11th, a general meeting of the pa- 
rishioners of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West 
was held in the Parochial School Room, 
Bolt-court, for the purpose of making a 
church-rate for the year ensuing. James 
Walford, Esq., who presided, stated, as one 
of the churchwardens, that they were en- 
tirely without funds; indeed, that be bad 
advanced for parish purposes 200/. out of 
his own resources.— Mr. Seeley addressed 
the meeting, and moved that a rate of 6d. 
in the pound be granted. Mr. Colk second- 
ed the motion.—A Mr. Beck moved, as 
an amendment, that that meeting do ad- 
journ to that day six months.—Dr. Se¥er 
thought it wrong for dissenters to be called 
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upon to pay for the repairs of a place of 
worship at which they did not attend, and 
under that feeling he seconded the amend- 
ment.—Mr. Dolby thought the cburch- 
wardens had acted in a fair, open, and ho- 
nourable manner in calling this meeting, 
and in taking the ground they bad done, 
and he should, therefore, vote for the ori- 
ginal motion, It was an easy thing for 
those to attack the church who knew no- 
thing about it. The amendment was then 
put, when only three bands were held up 
for it; and the original motion was after- 
wards carried unanimously. 

Kixo’s Cottece Scuoot.—June 18th, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, accom- 
panied by the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. 
Shepberd, and the Principal, visited the 
school. After an examination of nearly 
two hours, conducted personally on the 
part of the archbishop, bis grace expressed 
himself to the masters of the different 
classes in bigh terms of approbation as 
to the proficiency of the pupils. It was 
very gratifying for his grace to observe 
that an institution, in whose welfare 
he had ever manifested a deep interest, 
was steadily supported by the public, the 
number of pupils at present (430) shewing 
an increase over the maximum of any pre- 
vious period, 

Kino's Cottecs Hosritar.—A meet- 
ing of the governors of thisinstitution was 
held on 5th June—Mr,. Alderman Cope- 
land, M.P., in the chair. A committee of 
management for the ensuing year was 
elected, consisting of twenty-four gover- 
nors, among whom we were happy to 
notice the names of many influential per- 
sons in theneighbourhood. A long list of 
donations and subscriptions was an- 
nounced; and it is gratifying to perceive 
that the hospital bas already received the 
patronage of some of the most distinguished 
persons both in church and state. Her 
Majesty the Queen has graciously pre- 
sented a donation of 100 guineas. Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager most gra- 
ciously directed Earl Howe to present a 
donation of 100/., who accompanied the 
announcement with a check for 50/. from 
himself. Sir Henry Halford likewise in- 
formed the meeting that her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Augusta had authorized 
him to pay an annual subscription of 10/, 
to the hospital. Mr, Alderman Copeland, 
M.P., was elected treasurer by acclama- 
tion; and thanks baving been unanimously 
passed to him for his able conduct in the 
chair, the meeting separated. 

Sr. Mary, Istrscron.—The third of 
the new churches erected in this parish 
by the voluntary contributions of the in- 
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habitants, liberally aided by the Metropolis 
Churches Fund, was consecrated, on the 
18th of June, by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, who subsequently preached a most 
excellent sermon from the 7th verse of the 
5th Psalm, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, a numerous assemblage of the 
neighbouring clergy, and a crowded con- 
gregation of the parishioners, The church 
is situated on the New North Road; the 
principal front, facing the east, is a pure 
and elegant specimen of Gothic arcbitec- 
ture; the arches of the windows and other 
details of the body of the church resemble 
those of Merton College, Oxford, a classic 
example of the 14th century, of the time 
of Henry 1V.; upon it has been intro- 
duced a spire rising 100 feet from the 
pavement, upon the model of St. Mary's 
church, Oxford, of the same century. The 
whole exhibits considerable taste and ele- 
gance, and reflects great credit upon the 
architects, Messrs. Inwood and Clifton, 
The church is capable of accommodating 
1100 persons, and the cost of the building 
will not exceed 35001,— Times. 

From a Correspondent, June 23, 1839,— 
It is customary to record the testimonials 
of respect which are frequently paid by the 
members of their respective flocks to living 
clergymen—it seems equally due to the 
memory of the departed, and to those who 
loved and esteemed him while living, to 
record a very impressive and valuable tes- 
timonial of respect which bas lately been 
paid to the memory of their deceased rector 
by the parishioners of Hackney. The 
venerable Archdeacon Watson, after having 
been incumbent of Hackney for forty years, 
during which time be was ever actively 
engaged in promoting the spiritual and 
the temporal welfare of his parishioners, 
and never more so, as far as health would 
permit, than at the time of his decease, 
was, on the 9th of June, after an illness of 
only three days, taken from them by death. 
No sooner was this melancholy event 
known throughout the parish, than there 
was a strong wish expressed by the in- 
habitants that they might be allowed to 
shew their respect for their departed 
rector, and their unfeigned sorrow for his 
loss, by attending his funeral, And this 
wish being most kindly complied with by 
the family of the deceased, gave rise to a 
scene on Monday last, the 17th June, the 
day of the funeral,_which those who 
witnessed it can never forget, and which 
will be beard of with interest and gratifi- 
cation far beyond the boundaries of the 
parish in which it took place. 

Those who know the locality, and the 
proximity of the rectory-house to the 
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church, will not be surprised at hearing 
that the funeral was a walking one, by far 
the more simple and impressive method of 
conducting such a ceremony, when pra c- 
ticable; and, what added still more to its 
solemnity and interest, it was attended b 
all the members of the family of the de- 
ceased. It having been found in the pre- 
ceding week that a very large number of 
persons were desirous of being present, 
arrangements were made to secure order 
and quietness, and to allow of all who 
wished it to join in paying this last tribute 
of affectionate respect to one to whom — 
were so much and so justly — ; 
Every house in the parish was closel 
shut, and the stranger passing throug 
could have seen in this, and many other 
outward signs of mourning, an evidence of 
the general feeling. When the time ar 
rived for the mournful business of the day, 
a large numberof parishioners, four abreast, 
took the lead of the procession,—then fol- 
lowed a large body of clergy in their robes, 
the greater part of them uninvited, but 
willingly coming, some from considerable 
distances, to bear testimony to their great 
esteem for their departed brother, and to 
have the sad gratification of following his 
mortal remains to the tomb. Eight of 
the parochial clergy officiated as pall- 
bearers; having been closely connected 
with the deceased during bis life, they 
were allowed the melancholy bonour of 
still remaining near to him on bis passage 
to the grave. ‘The various branches of the 
family of the deceased closed the proces- 
sion. 

At the entrance of the churchyard, the 
officiating clergyman, the Rev. H. H, 
Norris, brother in-law of the deceased, 
met the mourning party; and as the long 
extended line slowly and silently, save 
when the commencing words of the burial 
service fell upon the ear, approached the 
great entrance of the church through the 
beautiful avenue which leads to it, the 
effect was most solemn and imposing. 
Every part of the immense edifice was 
crowded with spectators, by far the larger 
portions of them, poor as well as rich, 
shewing by their dress that they came 
there as mourners. The service in the 
church was commenced and terminated by 
sacred music, At the moment of the 
corpse entering, the solemn notes of the 
organ were heard, and the appropriate 
music selected for the occasion was the 
Dead March in Saul. And again, while 
the procession was leaving the church, the 
children of the parochial charity schools 
chaunted the Nunc Dimittis: thus,young and 
old, rich and poor, vied with each other in 
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i t to departed worth, and in 

caulas thelvenited testimony that they had 
lost a father and a friend. It may be added, 
that this method of shewing respect for 
the character of Archdeacon Watson was 
not confined to the members of his owa 
congregation, or even to churchmen. 
The dissenters of the perish were equall 
ready with their neighbours to close their 
houses and shops, as an evidence that a 
parochial loss had been sustained ; and 
many of them, of various denominations, 
joined the funeral procession. ‘The scene 
presented to the eye on this occasion was, as 
may well be imagined, most deeply in- 
teresting and imposing; but of far higher in- 
terest and value was the moral lesson which 
it taught, It proved, for the encouragement 
of those who still are bearing the burden 
and heat of the day, that, even in these 
days of rebuke and blasphemy,the minister 
of God who faithfully and conscientiously 
discharges the duties of his solemn trust, 
and maintains his opinions with firmness 
and yet with kindness, with Christian 
courtesy and yet without compromise, may 
gain the esteem of those around him, and 
may go down to the grave universally 
lamented, Christian character, in what- 
ever rank of life it appears, but more 
especially when it is exemplified in those 
pe iy A their public station, are as cities 
set upon an bill, must bave its due weight. 
In its influence upon the feelings, and, we 
trust, upon the hearts and lives of the in- 
habitants of Hackney, it bas not been dis- 
ployee for forty years in the person of the 
ate lamented rector entirely in vain. 

Sprmarvat Desritrvtion or tue Pa- 
nisn or Bernyat Greex, Lonpox.—An 
appeal has been made in bebalf of the pa- 
rish of Bethnal Green, with the knowledge 
and approval of the bishop of the diocese, 
which, it is boped, will awaken the atten- 
tion of the public to an extreme case of re- 
ligious destitution. 

‘The parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green, containing a population of more 
than 70,000 souls, and forming a part of 
the vast metropolis of England, bas been 
frequently brought under the notice of the 
public, and considerable efforts have, from 
time to time, been made to relieve an ex- 
tent of poverty, destitution, and misery, 
which there exists, and forms a striking 
contrast with the wealth, magnificence, 


and luxury, of other districts of the me- 
tropolis. 

“ Ata late period Bethnal Green was a. 
rural district, and contained the cguntry- 
houses of many wealthy merchants. Now, 
it is inbabited by a large manufacturing 


population ; many of them the descend- 


ants of those who, on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, left their country rather 
than — their protestant faith; and 
many who have been driven from their 
habitations by late improvements in Lon- 
don. This growing population has been 
left without any adequate addition of 
churches, schools, or clergymen ; and the 
parish has become the resort of persons 
who, from abject poverty or vicious habits, 
desire to live ded from observation. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine an equal 
amount of population, in a Christian coun- 
try, more destitute of the means of re- 
ligious and moral instruction ; and this, 
too, in the immediate vicinity of a cit 
which has been abundantly supplied wit 
churches by the piety and wisdom of our 
ancestors, and which owes no inconsider- 
able part of its wealth to the industry of 
the artisans and Jabourers who are congre- 
gated in the district of Bethnal Green. 

“In the year 1828, a church was erected 
in Bethnal Green by the commissioners 
for building additional churches ; and the 
London Episcopal Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews has achapel 
in the parish ; but still there are only three 
churches, affording accommodation for 
scarcely 5000 persons, and five clergymen, 
to maintain and diffuse the truths and pre- 
cepts of our boly religion, as taught by 
the church of England, in a population of 
70,000 persons, who are wholly unable to 
provide places of public worship for them- 
selves. 

‘« The inhabitants are also nearly desti- 
tute of the means of instruction for their 
children. Some years since, a national 
school was built for them ; and an appeal 
has lately been made for funds to build an- 
other school in connexion with the new 
church. But the great mass of these poor 
children will still be without instruction ; 
although the happy effect produced by the 
national school on the habits and character 
of the population around it holds out the 
best encouragement widely to extend the 
blessings of a Christian education. 

“A great effort is now commenced to 
rescue this parish from its present unhappy 
state, and to shew the effect of an adequate 
number of churches, schools, and clergy- 
men. 

‘« To accomplish this, not fewer than ten 
additional districts must be formed, and 
provided with the means of public wor. 
ship, instruction, and pastoral superin- 
tendence. The poverty of the inbabitants 
renders it essential that some provision 
should be made for the support of the 
clergymen, for whom residences must also 
be provided; and the total expense of 
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building and endowment cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 75,000/. It is hoped 
thata portion of thissum may becontributed 
by the commissioners, and also from the 
small amount that remains of the Metro- 
polis Churches Fund; and assistance in 
the building of the schools will no doubt 
be obtained from a parliamentary grant, as 
in a recent case in the neighbourhood ; 
much, however, must remain to be done 
by individual benevolence. The object 
which is aimed at is of incalculable im- 
portance, not merely to the present, but to 
future generations ; and should it happily 
be accomplished in a district now in a 
state of extreme religious destitution, 
the example will not fail to be followed 
in other populous parishes, and the best 
effect will result to the whole metro. 
polis. The strongest encouragement is 
afforded to undertake this good work, 
in the happy consequences which, under 
God’s blessing, bave already resulted 
from building additional churches in the 
neighbouring parishes of Stepney and 
Limehouse by means of the Metropolis 
Churches Fund; the arrangements for 
the erection of schools has followed, as a 
matter of course, that of churches; and a 
spirit of Christian devotion and charity is 
awakened in those districts to any extent 
which could hardly have been anticipated 
in so short a period.” 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

On Sunday, 16th June, the very Reverend 
George Davys, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with the Bishops of London, Lin- 
coln, and Chester, im his grace’s chapel at 
Lambeth, The preacher was the Reverend 
Heory Lindsay, M.A., Vicar of Croydon, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

On the 29th of May last, the newly- 
erected church in the bamlet of Little- 
worth, in the parish of Faringdon, Berks, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Oxford, 
who immediately after also consecrated 
the church-yard attached to the same. 
Prayers were read by the curate, the Rev. 
J. Moore, M.A., and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. R. L. Cotton, D.D., 
Provost of Worcester College. The church 
was crowded, not only with the inhabitants 
of the village, but the neighbouring clergy 
and gentry. A handsome collation was 
provided on the occasion at Wadle 
House, the seat of T. M. Goodlake, Esq., 
of which most of the clergy and gentry 
pssst partook. The expenses of the 

uilding and endowment have been de- 
frayed mostly by the munificent contribu- 
tions of Oriel College, aided by those of 
many pious individuals who have taken an 
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interest in the extension of the blessings 

of our church to this hitherto spiritually- 

neglected hamlet.— Oxford Heraid, 
SOMERSETSRIRE. 

Queen’s Cottece, Batu.—This superb 
institution is no longer a project of specu- 
lation, but a work in actual progress, and 
bids fair to be one of the noblest and most 
attractive ornaments of the city, independ- 
ently of its national purpose, as a religious 
and literary foundation.—Buth Herald. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. ' 

The Earl of Dartmouth bas most liberally 
offered a piece of land near Hill Top, in 
the parish of West Bromwich, for the site of 
a new church, and also the sum of 1,2004, 
towards the erection of the edifice, and 
500/. to be invested as a fund for keeping 
it in repair, 

Sir Robert Peel bas contributed 500/, 
to the Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan 
Church-Building Association, the object 
of which is, the erection of new churches 
and parsonage houses where they are re- 
quired, 

(From a Correspondent.) 

On Friday, the 3ist of May, at Lichfield, 
on the occasion of a special meeting of the 
committee, subscribers, and friends of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parta, a sermon was preached 
at the cathedral by the Lord Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, admirable for the unaffected 
piety and impressive eloquence with which 
that amiable and primitive prelate con- 
veyed to his hearers much interesting in- 
formation respecting the origin and pro- 
gress, the designs and operations, of this 
excellent missionary institution, and made 
an animated and earnest appeal to their 
feelings on bebalf of its funds. The col- 
lection at the doors amounted to upwards 
of 601. At two o'clock, the assemblage 
in the Guildhall, though not very nume- 
rous, owing to the absence of many neigh- 
bouring families in London and elsewhere, 
was most respectable, and the proceedings 
of the meeting were of a highly interesting 
character. In the absence of the bishop 
of the diocese, on account of bis lordsbip’s 
lamented indisposition, the chair was 
filled by the bon. and very rev. the Dean 
of Lichfield. After an able and perspicu- 
ous exposition hy the London Secretary, 
the Rev. A. M. Campbell, of the general 
objects and present state of the society, 
embracing a view of their pious mission- 
ary labours in the four quarters of the. 
globe, in North America, in the West In- 
dies, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Hin- 
dostan, and Australia, the several reso- 
lutions, declaratory of the entire concur- 
rence and deep sympathy of the meeting 
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in the various undertakings of the society, 
were moved and seconded by William 
Leigh, Esq., Archdeacon Hodson, the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Rev. Thomas 
Bonney, the Rev. T. D. Atkinson, J. 
Haworth, Esq., Matthew Gisborne, Esq., 
the Rev. J. Carysfort Proby, the Rev. R. 
W. Lloyd, Canon Madan, the Rev. H. R, 
Woolley, the Rev. H. Oldersbaw, Ed- 
ward Grove, Esq., and the Rev. C. F. 
Broughton. Ten guineas, donations, and 
121, 2s., annual subscriptions, were received 
inthe room. In the evening, Mr. Camp- 
bell delivered an interesting and argu- 
mentative discourse at St. Mary’s Church, 
after which the sum of 54/. 1¢s. was col- 
lected in aid of the funds of the society. 
SUPPOLK. 

A church-rate of two-pence in the 
pound was unanimously carried on June 
20th, in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Ipswich. The radicals endeavoured to 
get up an opposition, and sent round cir- 
culars for that purpose, but only four per- 
sons answered the call, so opposition was 
abandoned,—Suffolk Chron. 

SURREY. 

On the 4th of June, a numerous and 
highly respectable meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of the established church 
was held at the Horns Tavern, Kenning- 
ton, to pass certain resolutions, and to 
adopt a petition to Parliament, against 
the proposed grant of 30,0001. for carrying 
out the government plan of education. Not 
less than 1000 or 1200 people could bave 
been present. Among those on the plat- 
form were —the Ven. C. J. Hoare, arch- 
deacon of Surrey; the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, 
chancellor of Winchester; the Rev. Dr, 
D'Ovley, rector of Lambeth; the Rev. 
Chariton Lane, of Kennington; Henry 
Ewbank, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq., 
and others. Capt. Alsager presided. 

SUSSEX. 

The Rev. Dr, Williams, prebendary of 
Winchester and Chichester, preached an 
excellent sermon in our catbedral on 
Thursday, May 23rd, in behalf of the 
Sussex Central National Schools, after 


which a collection was made, amounting 
to 20/, The preacher taking for his text, 
Romans, xiv. 18, took occasion to expose 
the folly and iniquity of the scheme now 
recently brought forward by the govern- 
ment, for the so-called education of the 
middle and lower classes of the community, 
and wisely declared the proposed hete- 
rogeneous mixture of churchmen, papists, 
and Socinians, to be a thing not only void 
of all true religion, but absolutely repug- 
nant to it. When the service was over, 
the boys and girls of the national schools 
were publicly examined in scripture bis- 
tory, doctrine, and geography, and ac- 
quitted themselves to the entire satisfac- 
tion of their numerous hearers. 

The Dean of Chichester held a visita- 
tion in the cathedral, on Tuesday, May 21, 
and delivered a most impressive charge to 
the clergy’who are under his peculiar juris- 
diction. — Hampshire Advertiser, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The new church of Alveston, the first 
stone of which was laid on the ist of Au- 
gust, 1837, bas been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Worcester. The expense of 
erecting this edifice has amounted to about 
29001, which has been principally de- 
frayed by the voluntary contributions of 
the proprietors and inhabitants of the pa- 
rish, é 

YORKSHIRE. 

A bazaar bas been held at Leeds, in aid 
of the fund for the repair of Christ Church 
and St. George’s Church, The success of 
the bazaar has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectation, The total receipts amount 
to about 21651. 15s. 9d.— Watchman. 

SCOTLAND. 

Inpran Missions.—The students of the 
University of Glasgow have recently re- 
solved to raise $00/. a-year, and support a 
missionary to India themselves. The stu- 
dents of the University of Edinburgh mean 
to do the same ; and it is under considera- 
tion in more than one of the congregations 
in Edinburgh, whether they may not carr 
out their missionary obligations in a simi- 
lar way. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Urwick on the Second Advent. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 

History of the Campaign in France in 1814. 8vo, 
14s. 

Yarrell’s Supplement to the History of British 
Fishes. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d.; royal 8vo. 15s. 


Gray’s Elegy, with Illustrations. post 8vo. Qs. ; 
new Polygiott edit. post 8vo. 12s. 

British Naval Biography, from Howard to Cod- 
rington. 18mo. cloth. 5s. 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Duncan’s Dukes of Normandy. 12mo. 6s. 

Lady Blessington’s Desultory Thoughts and Re- 
flections. 12mo, 4s. 
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Pinkerton on Sleep. fe. 4s. 6d. 

Tears in Heaven, and other Poems. 
cloth. 5s. 

Costanza of Mistra, a Tale of Modern Greece 
12mo. 5s. 


fe. BVO, 


Macauley on Cruelty to Animals. 12mo. cloth. Jones's Plain and Practical Sermons onthe 13th * 
2s. 6d. to the 17th Chapters of St. John. 8vo, bds. 
Ford’s Guide to the Lakes. 12mo. 5s. 10s. 6d. 


Cooper's Cattle Groups. folio. 4/. 4s. 
Winkie’s French Cathedrals. 4:0. cloth. 30s. 


royal 4to, India paper, 3/. 3s. Eagle on Consumption. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Nasmyth on the Teeth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Goodwin's Return of Prayers. 18mo. cl. 3s. 6d. 
Manning on the Law of Nations. 8vo. lds. Neville’s Review of Newman on Romanism. 
Wild’s Missionary Atlas. 8vo. 14s. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 


Robinson’s Hebrew Lexicon. 8vo. cloth. 31s, 6d. 

Tholuck on St. John. royal 12mo. 8s. 

Aids to Preaching and Hearing. post 8vo. 6s. 

Wilkin’s Bible Acrostics. !2mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Stonard’s Six Sermons. 8vo. 5s. 

Mant’s Hore Apostolic. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Light - vege in Darkness. By A. Roberts. 12mo. 
3s. 6d 

Howe's Delighting in God. 12mo. 4s. 

Gift of Conversation. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Last Step 
to French. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Parley’s Tales about Canada. square cloth. 4s. 

Peep into the Agricultural World. 18mo. 3s. 

Billing’s History and Antiquities of Carlisle Ca- 


thedral. Medium dto. 2is. fort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, by 
Parish’s Buenos Ayres. 8vo. 188. C. A. Halsted. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 
Fellows’s Asia Minor. S8vo, 28s. Timperly’s Dictionary of Printers and Printing. 


Otway’s Tour in Connaught. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Smyth's Monuments of St. Paul’s and Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 2 vols. 8v0. 2758. 


Stcuart’s Bogota in 1836 and 1837. 12mo. 6s. M.A. Ward. 16mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
A Sammer in Andalucia, 2vols. 8vo. 288, The Tour, a Poem, with Plates. 32mo. cloth, 
Soane'’s Life of Wellington. Vol. 1. 5s. gilt. 2s. 


Smart’s Shaksperian Readings. Ist series. 6s. 

Cranmer, by a Member of the Roxburghe Club. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. lis. Gd, 

The Callto Repent. 8vo. 3s. 

De Porquet’s Histoire d’Angleterre. 12mo. cloth. 


4s. 6d. $2mo, square. tuck, 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 
a 
PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM MAY 7 TO JUNE 24, 1839. 


eee 





8 per ct. Consols. | Red. 3 per cent. 














Highest... ge 1004 reer: Le 

Lowest...... Shut «Oh eh Shut iat lth. 
Anns.,Jan. &July. anf Bank Stock. |. India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. ns. India Bonds, 

—? Shut 196} Shut 34 pm. 36 pm. 

Lowest... Shut 18° — 5 o™ 10 ee 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


At the Office of R. W. 


Price. Div. 





Red.3\¢ per cent. «| New 34 percent, 
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James's Christian Watchfulness, 12m0. bds. 7s. 

The Pictorial Shakespere. Super-royal 8vo, cl, 
Vol. 1. 15s. 

The Annals and History of Tacitus, new and 
English literal version. 8vo. 16s. 


Spillan’s Outlines of Pathological Semeiology. 
12mo. cloth. 7s. 6d, 


Persia and Affghanistan. 8vo. boards. 5s, Gd. 

The Educator, prize essays, by John Lalor, Esq., 
andothers. I2mo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Wilberforce’s Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. l2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Treatises on Architecture, Building, Masonry, 
Carpentry, aod Joinery, from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 4to. boards. 15s, 

Audubon's Ornithological Biography. Vol. V. 
royal 8vo. 25s. 

Paul and Virginia. impl. 8vo. cl. lettered. 21s. 

M‘Gillivray’s History of British Birds. Vol. II. 
8vo. cloth. 16s. 

Gresham Prize Memoir, Life of Margaret Beau- 


royal 8vo. cloth. 26s. 6d, 
Hale’s Gospel Tracts, Part I. 12mo. boards, 3s 
The Queen Bee, or, A Féte to the Blossoms, by 


Immortality, a Poem. cloth boards. 8s, 

Continental Fragments, by C. R. Weld. 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Gresley’s Sermons preached at Oxford. 12mo, 3s. 

Hutton’s Pocket-Book of Private Devotions. 








Long Anns. 























Price, Div. 





Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 190 10 |London & Birmingham rat 160 | : 
Birmingham do..........00+s0008+ 216 | 10 | wayCo. ...100/. ae 

Ellesmere and Chester do.......| 83 4 \Great Western 100/. 65/, paid) 71 

Kennet and Avon do............. 28.10} 1.7.0 Southampton do. ccc 44 | 
Monmouth do. ......20...-ss.s-| 202 | 10 (Grand Junction do..............., 201 | 12 
Regent’s do. ....ceeeee0e sannablid 12 7 Liverpool and Manchester do, “| 195 10 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ......... 45 2 (London Dock do. ...........00.25, 68 | 215 
Warwick and Birmingham do..| 278 | 16 |St. Katherine's Dock do. ......| 109 5 
Warwick and Northampton do.| 201 14 |Albion Assurance do. ............| 72 | 3.10 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 71 4 [Globe do...........sceeeceereees cove] 195 6 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Received, “ T. W. P.”—*“ R. B.”—“ Orthodox” — ** Clericus”— “ Mr. Bicker- 
steth”—* Mr. Metcalfe"—"* Tawetvégowy.” 


“S. T. R.” is right in saying that his letter is awfully long; the Editor has not 
yet found leisure and courage to read it. 


“ C,” will observe that the point on which he writes is included in the letter of 
another correspondent. 


The Editor is sincerely obliged by the notices of errors in those departments of the 
Magazine for which he is obliged to rely on the newspapers, Much trouble is really 
taken to prevent such things ; and perhaps less dissatisfaction would be felt when an 
error of name, place, or circumstance, is observed, if it were known how many are 
not merely avoided, but corrected from personal knowledge and inquiry, so that in 
many cases the statement is the first correct one that is given to the public. With 
regard to the confusion which arises from dissenting ministers having assumed the 
title of reverend, it is feared that the matter is quite hopeless. The events of each 
month are made up to the twenty-second day; and even those readers who are 
not particularly acquainted with the details of arranging, composing, printing, fold- 
ing, stitching, &c., must see that there is very little opportunity for inquiry, even 
when there is anything to awake suspicion. But, suppose one reads in a newspaper, 
that the ladies of a congregation have presented the Rev. Mr. with “a gown 
and cassock,” why is one to suppose (unless that paper be the Patriot) that the reverend 
presentee is a dissenting minister? Such mistakes, it is hoped, are not likely to en- 
tail any serious consequences, though, as has been already said, much care is taken to 
avoid them, and the editor will gladly attend to any suggestion on the subject. ‘That 
of one correspondent, that the intelligence should be confined to those whose names 
have ‘‘ the affix of a degree,” would, it is feared, be of little avail, as degrees are 
plentiful among the dissenters, For instance, taking up the ‘‘ Evangelical Maga- 
zine” for this month, he finds, on the single page 312, in the account of the ‘* Sacra- 
mental Services” of the London Missionary Society, held on the 10th of May, the 
namesof Dr. Raffles, Dr. Halley, Dr. Smith, Dr. Burder, Dr. Leifchild, Dr. Steinkopff, 
Dr. Reed, Dr. Shoveller, Dr. Fletcher ; and how many M.A.’s were there he does 
not pretend to conjecture, though probably not so many in proportion as mere church. 
men might suppose, for that “ affix” not being capable of being converted into a “ pre» 
fix,” or of being made a subject of perpetual annuneiation, is of course likely to be less 
popular where both may be had for much the same trouble and expense. An error of 
a different kind, in the number for May, p. 587, should be corrected: —It isthere stated 
Lord Arthur Hervey had resigned, and on the next page that Mr. Ingram had been 
presented to, the livings of Ickworth cum Chedburgh, in the diocese of Norwich ; 
while in fact, his lordship only resigned, and Mr. Ingram was only presented to, 
Chedburgh, it having been disunited from Ickworth (which is still held by his lord- 
ship) under the late act of parliament, and both rectories are now in the diocese of 
Ely. The Editor is also informed that the statement in the preceding number, 
p- 701, that Mr. Boddington had been preferred to the perpetual curacy of Byerley 
is incorrect. 

The letter of ‘* Rusticus” should have been inserted, but it didnot reach the 
Editor until he was in the very act of writing these notices to correspondents. He 
will be glad to change the signature to any other which his correspondent may 
suggest, because that which is adopted is known to many readers of this magazine as 


having been appropriated by a gentleman who has favoured this magazine with 
many very valuable contributions. 


“C.’s” letter on Cyprian arrived at the same time; and so did a note from “ A 
Barrister,” whose letter appears in this number, desiring that a mistake in it may 
be corrected. He finds that, instead of saying that St. Paul’s was closed for “ between 
two or three months,” he ought to have said for “four or five weeks.” 





The passage at p. 11, |. 25, of this Magazine, “ In sketching. ... . examined.” 
is a note, which has been inadvertently printed in the text. 





